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Tue editors of OLD AND NEw bade the heads of the different 
sub-departments good-by after this November number had been made 
up in the form in which the reader holds it in his hands, and then 
left them. 

A silence which could be felt, but not heard, as the Western 
editor says, fell over the group; and it was clear that a certain 
discontent pervaded this little assembly, of which the members are 
generally sufficiently well satisfied with themselves. 

“Tt is to be hoped,” said Mr. Ingham, at last, breaking this some- 
what painful silence, “‘ that the public will like the number; but I do 
rot. The chief has left out my story of ‘Ideals,’ which is as good a 
story as ever was wriften. Putnam accepted it years ago; and, if his 
magazine had been continued, it would have been printed long since. 
As long as ‘ Putnam’ lasted, there was a magazine where they knew 
a good story when they saw it.” 

Mrs. Haliburton said that she was sorry “Ideals” could not go 
in; in fact, she intimated that she should be glad to have it out of 
their way in their monthly discussions. ‘Still,’ she said, “ we have 
Trollope and Mrs. Meredith’s story, which you have not read, Fred, 
and I have; and which is very fresh and very pathetic. I can see 
that ‘Ideals’ might wait; but that is no reason for their leaving out 
‘How to economize like a Lady.’ It is not long, not four thousand 
words; and this is just when it ought to appear, — when people are 
doing their fall shopping.” 

Mr. Hackmatack said courteously, that he himself had never 
found any advantage in advice about economy, although he had had 
& good deal in his day. ‘But, why he should have been so short 
about my ‘ Boating in the Forest,’ I do not understand. It is perfectly 
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fresh; and the editor himself said that Winthrop and Thoreau and 
Lowell had made three of their best papers from canoe-voyages on 
that very river. down the Penobscot from Moosehead, and up Milli- 
noket Lake.” 

“Perhaps he thought three were enough,” said Mr. Haliburton 
rather ungraciously. ‘‘Insatiate archer, would not one suffice?’ 
Now, he did not pretend that any one had taken my view about re- 
deeming the greenbacks with ingots,— anybody since Ricardo. He 
knew he had not printed a word of sense about the currency, since 
the last paper I gave him. But it will be one while before he gets 
another out of me.” And he bit off the end of his new cigar 
morosely. 

“TI wish I understood about the currency,” said Polly Ingham 
kindly ; “ but I do not. What I do understand about is babies, and 
raising them by hand; and here is this little article on Mrs. Jacobi’s 
book, comparing Jacobi’s results with Dr. Cumming’s, which puts the 
whole thing in a nutshell. And now, after I sat up all last night on 
it, he won’t print it! How can a man feel, when he sees that fifty 
babies have died in a week, and he could have saved their lives by 
one little article of thirty-six hundred words? The brute!” and 
Mrs. Ingham almost cried with vexation. 

Felix Carter tried to console her by saying that the circulation of 
Otp AND NeEw at the Five Points, and in those streets of South 
Boston which are decimated by cholera infantum, is not very large; 
and that, possibly, few of the mothers of these moribund children 
would have read her admirable article, had it been published. “ Still 
I agree with you that it ought to have gone in; but the chief seems 
determined to leave out every decent paper we have. He could 
have thrown over ‘ The Sketching Club,’ if he had chosen ; or suppose 
he had left out a chapter or two of Trollope, nobody would have 
missed it. But, the moment he had told me that he could not use my 
essay on ‘A Literary Life,’ I knew the rest of you would have a 
hard time. Why, he did not even take it from me: he did not 
look at it. If he had had the grace to read it, and then had said he 
didn’t like it, that would be one thing; but to reject an article from 
blind prejudice, when you don’t pretend to know what it says, that 
is savage.” 

“IT am not sure about that,” said Mrs. Hackmatack. “ He did read 
my poem, and didn’t like it when he had read it; or rather he pre- 
tended that he did like it, but did not like the subject. Why can’t 
they speak out like men, and own that they’d like to write all the 
poetry themselves ?” 
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“The chief did say,” said Fausta Carter, “ that, if he had his own 
way, there should be no poetry in the magazine. Stupid enough 
he’d make it, if we'd let him. But that is no reason; why he should 
have snubbed me so about Mrs. Freeman’s translations. I never 
said they were very good; but they are better than half what gets 
printed. And she half starving too! Who’s going to pay John’s 
board for her all this winter, I should like to know?. And, when I 
said that to the chief, he said it was his duty to protect the readers. 
Who cares for the readers? What I care for is, that poor Mrs. 
Freeman may have a decent dress for the winter, and that John may 
not starve.” 


While this conversation was going on, on the deep veranda of the 
New Sybaris, where this company had been spending the month of 
September together, the editor and his friend were driving across 
the country to strike the express train at Kingston. 

“A pretty mess those nice people would make of. the magazine,” 
said he, “if I let them have their way, and did not hold them pretty 


‘resolutely, each to his own business, in which I will own they are 


incomparable. Just look at the programme those eight people would 
have made if they could! First they would have left out every 
thing that has been promised to the public,— Trollope’s story and 
Tyrwhitt’s article and the ‘Fine Art.’ Then for serious reading, 
where we have a fresh discussion of this-Church Congress, a matter 
that everybody will be talking about for the next year, I was expected 
to print, instead of that, a restatement of what Ricardo said about 
bullion in 1818. Because it’s new to Haliburton he supposes it’s 
new to all the rest of the world. Then, by way of charity to some- 
body’s babies, we were to print some translations from the French ; 


_ and by way of charity to some other babies, who, I believe, are not 


yet born, we are to teach people how to wash out the necks of their 
milk-bottles, Ingham’s stories are well enough; I like them, on the 
whole, as well as I like my own: but, as ‘Ideals’ has waited three 
years, it will probably not sour if it waits three months more. 

“The truth is,” said the editor again, after he had led the horse 
into Alewife Brook, and watered him, — “ the truth is, that those eight 
people, or any other eight people as bright as they, would make one 
very good number of a magazine. For precisely that reason, 
they should not be permitted to make the next; for the danger of 
a strong corps of contributors is, that they make one number of a 
Magazine so like another, that you cannot tell whether you have read 
it before or not. Greene used to say of the old ‘ Examiner,’ that, when 
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he had seen the table of contents in the advertisement, he could con- 
struct the number a priori, because he knew the law of the instru- 
ment. Now, Ido not choose to have people construct the number 
a priori. I choose to have them read it through when they get it; 
and I mean to have them find something fresh at every turn. 

“Loudon says of clumps of trees, that if you make ten clumps, 
each of ten different classes of trees, having but ten varieties to 
choose from, all your ten groups will be alike; but if you make one 
clump of chestnuts, one of oaks, one of larches, one of Norways, 
one of lindens, and so on, each clump will be distinct, and will be 
wholly and entirely unlike each other. If Loudon does not say that, 
Downing does. Fn which remark there is much worth remembering 

' by the patient editor. 

“ We are fortunately not limited to ten varieties: we have thousands 
to choose from. Our business, then, is, first to remember the readers, 
for whom dear Mrs. Carter has no mercy; and, second, to save them 
from dyspepsia by giving them variety. 

“ When I was a youngster,” said the editor, laughing, “ before I 
was married, I had been living by accident at a boarding-house, one 
winter, and I had a twinge of dyspepsia, and I went to Sargent about it. 
Sargent asked me what I had to eat. I told him I had very good things 
to eat, but had no appetite ; that my breakfast, for instance, was always 
the same thing from December to March, and that I was tired of the 
sight of it before February came in. 

***No wonder you're dyspeptic,’ said Sargent. ‘Come breakfast 
here to-morrow; go to Tolman’s Tuesday; go to Chamberlin’s 
Wednesday ; tell Mrs. Brown you will breakfast with her Thursday, 
and Mrs. Tucker that you'll breakfast there Friday. Before you 
are half round the parish, you’ll have no dyspepsia.’ 


‘“*T did as I was bidden; and I have had no dyspepsia from that day - 


to this, though it’s nigh a quarter of a century. By the same rule, 
the readers of OLD AND NEw shal! not suffer, if I can help it, by 
having their November number too much like October.” 
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JEFFRIES WYMAN. 


BY PROF. BURT G. WILDER. 


Lzss than a year ago, the nation 
watched with dread the last disease 
of our great zodlogist, and mourned 
its fatal termination; and now our 
hearts are again filled with grief at 
the even more unexpected death of 
his friend and colleague, the acknowl- 
edged leader of anatomical science in 
America. 

But while bereaved naturalists 
hardly know which loss is the more 
irreparable, and while the personal 
and official relations of these two men 
were such as to justify the hope that 
they may soon meet behind the veil, 
and together work for the increase of 
spiritual knowledge, yet here the 
parallel ceases. 

Agassiz was known to all as a writ- 
er, as a public lecturer, and as an ear- 
nest advocate of popular instruction. 
Wyman’s name was seldom heard 
beyond medical and zodlogical circles. 
He never published a book, and he 
rarely spoke in public, or upon other 
than purely scientific topics. In these 
respects, as in many others, the two 
men are not to be compared: they can 
only be contrasted. But the very 
contrast was harmonious. Like com- 
plementary colors, and like married 
partners, each supplying the other’s 
lack, their subjects and their methods 
of work united in the single effort to 
place Harvard’s scientific material and 
instruction upon an equality with what 
they had found in Europe. 

And so it is with a melancholy 
satisfaction, that as pupil, assistant, 
and fellow-teacher of these two, the 
writer welcomes the opportunity of 
paying to the less widely known a 
tribute of love and admiration which 
may in some degree enable others to 


see how earnestly, how constantly, 
and how successfully he did his part. 


Jeffries Wyman was born at 
Chelmsford, near Lowell, Mass., Aug. 
11, 1814. His father was a physi- 
cian of eminence; and his surviving 
brother is one of the most distin- 
guished and beloved members of the 
profession in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. 

He was prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, entered 
Harvard University in 1829, and was 
there graduated. During his last 
year in college he had an attack of 
pneumonia, which nearly proved 
fatal: this, doubtless, predisposed him 
to the pulmonary weakness from 
which he suffered during the latter 
part of his life, and from which he 
died on the 4th of September, 1874, 
at Bethlehem, N.H. 

He had early shown a fondness for 
natural history, and would take long 
walks for the observation and collec- 
tion of living things. While in college, 
he spent much leisure time in dis- 
secting and in preparing skeletons. 
At that time, naturalists, as a class, 
hardly existed; and, aside from any 
preference inherited or acquired, 
young Wyman could see no means of 
gratifying his natural history tastes 
other than by joining his father’s pro- 
fession. Soon after his graduation, in 
1833, he entered the Harvard Medical 
School, and pursued his studies, partly 


with his father, and partly with Dr. 


John C. Dalton, father of the dis- 
tinguished living professor of the 
same name. That in this, as in all 
else, he made rapid progress, is shown 
by his appointment, in 1836, as 
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“house medical student” in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

In 1837 ‘he received the degree of 
M.D., presenting a graduation thesis, 
entitled “De Oculo,” with anatomical 
drawings. This was never published ; 
but soon afterward (September, 1837) 
he published in “ The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal” his first essay, 
“On the Indistinctness of Images 
formed by Oblique Rays of Light,” 
which was an entirely distinct paper ; 
his thesis being a purely anatomical 
work. 

Soon afterward he commenced the 
practice of medicine, and became 
demonstrator of anatomy in the med- 
ical school, under Prof. J. C. Warren, 
whose chair he was destined after- 
ward to fill. But the income of this 
office was small; and for the follow- 
ing two years, he struggled for exist- 
ence, as must all young doctors 


without independent means. It must 
be remembered, too, that, in those 
days, the present interest in science 


did not exist. Neither the lecture- 
room nor the magazine then gave 
young naturalists a chance to help 
themselves. Dr. Wyman was unwill- 
ing to be any longer an expense to his 
father; and although, in later years, 
he rarely referred to this dark age of 
his life, enough is known of his labors 
and his privations to encourage all 
who follow him in these easier times 
to persevere in the hope of ultimate 
success like his. 

At this period, in 1838 and 1839, 
he published in “ Silliman’s American 
Journal of Science” several brief 
papers upon anatomical and physio- 
logical matters, which have for us now 
historical interest as prototypes of the 
scores of similar paragraphs, brief, but 
full of information and suggestion, 
which we trace in the same journal 
and in the “ Proceedings of the Bos- 
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ton Society of Natural History” 
throughout his life. 

Assistance eame to him in 1839, by 
his appointment as curator of the 
newly-founded Lowell Institute, 
which then and thereafter, under a 
wise and liberal management, has not 
only instructed the public, but also 
been a direct aid to scientific research 
throughout the land. In 1841 Dr. 
Wyman delivered at the Institute 
his first course of public lectures (of 
which no report has come under our: 
notice), and, with the money so 
earned, went abroad for a year, to 
pursue his medical and scientific 
studies under the great European 
masters. His father’s death, occur- 
ring as it did just before his arrival 
home, was the first of the afflictions 
by which his whole life was saddened 
beyond that of most men. 

After his return, he presented to 
the Natural History Society anatom- 
ical descriptions of two gasteropod 
mollusks (Tebennophorus Carolinen- 
sis and Glandina truncata), which 
were published in the Society’s Jour- 
nal in 1843; likewise a paper on 
the chimpanzee (Troglodytes niger), 
in which, with characteristic modes- 
ty, his account of its organization 
(though subversive of some of Owen’s 
previous conclusions) is subordinated 
to Dr. Savage’s remarks upon its 
habits and external characters. 

In 1843 he became professor of 
anatomy in the Hampden-Sidney 
Medical College, at Richmond, Va. 
During his four-years’ stay, his con- 
tributions to science included some 
notes upon fossil remains of verte- 
brates, and longer papers upon the 
blind fish of the Mammoth Cave, 
and the teeth of the gar-pike (Lep- 
idosteus). The latter paper is illus 
trated by microscopie sections, show- 
ing the close resemblance of the gar 
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pike’s teeth to those of the fossil 
batrachian Labyrinthodon. The 
article closes with the suggestion 
that some of the separate teeth then 
referred by Owen to the latter genus 
might really belong to Lepidostean 
forms. This paper alone, though 
little known, and never quoted by its 
author, would serve to show what 
manner of man was rising in 
America. 

We know not at what time Dr. 
Wyman discontinued the practice of 
his profession. It does not appear, 
that, for him, medicine ever had any 
more charms than for Agassiz or 
Gray; but his regard for his earlier 
profession is shown by his frequent 
communications to medical journals, 
his assiduous attendance upon the 
local societies, and by his thorough 
training of the numerous medical 
students who entered his laboratory. 

In 1847, at the age of thirty-three, 
he was chosen to the Hersey Profes- 
sorship of Anatomy at Cambridge. 
The year of his inaguration was 
signalized by his account of the 
gorilla, based upon specimens for- 
warded to him by Dr. Savage. This 
was the first scientific description of 
the new troglodytes, and contained 
the essence of all that was afterward 
published by Owen, who refers to the 
author as “a most accomplished anat- 
omist and physiologist.” 

From that time forward his scien- 
_ tific progress was rapid and unbroken. 
He collected, he investigated, he lec- 
tured, he wrote. His admirable 
course of lectures upon “ Comparative 
Physiology,” before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, in 1849 (tlie report of which, in 
pamphlet form, has long been out of 
print), soon caused him to be re- 
garded as the foremost among Ameri- 
can ‘anatomists and _ physiologists. 
Among other evidences of this rec- 
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ognition was his selection by the 
Smithsonian Institution to describe 
and figure the undescribed objects in 
his department of natural science 
brought home by the United States 
Naval Astronomical Expedition to the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Passing over his other papers at 
this period, we come to his elaborate 
description of tlre nervous system cf 
Rana pipiens (the bullfrog), pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution 
in March, 1853. It embraces fifty 
quarto pages, with two plates, drawn 
by himself. The few errors in this 
are due to the acceptance of others’ 
conclusions; while the completeness 
and accuracy of his own observations, 
and the logic of his deductions, have 
never. been doubted. The memoir 
should be in the hands of every stu- 
dent of either human or comparative 
anatomy, as the clearest introduction 
to the most complex of animal struc- 
tures. 

Somewhat similar to the last, not 
quite- so long, but even more replete 
with fact and philosophy, is the 
“ Observations on the Development of 
Raia batis” (a skate), published by 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1864. This was based 
upon few materials, but sufficed to con- 
vince him, and all naturalists, that 
the skate ranks higher than the shark, 
since the latter retains through life 
a general form resembling one of the 
stages through which the former passes 
during its development. The memoir — 
likewise compares the early condition 
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‘of the face in skates and higher ver- 


tebrates, and refers suggestively to the 
many resemblances between the group 
of Selachians (sharks and skates) and 
the Batrachians (frogs and salaman- 
ders). 

Wyman, like Miiller, Goodsir, and 
other great anatomists, was not a 
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zodjogist. He described very few 
species, and never permitted one of 
God’s works to be named after him. 
Less and less, too, year by year, did 
he seek to draw conclusions as to re- 
lationship from his studies of animal 
forms. His interpretations were 
either teleological or purely morpho- 
logical; that is, they either illus- 
trated function, or the relations of 
single parts, without reference to 
the entire organism. This refraining 
from zodlogical discussion may have 
resulted, in part, from his dislike to 
controversy ; but more powerful than 
this was the conviction that upon most 
matters now fiercely discussed our 
knowledge of facts is far too limited. 

This feature rendered Wyman’s 
anatomical work absolutely free from 
zodlogical bias; and his statements 
were always received as gospel by both 
parties toa controversy. He might not 
tell the whole truth, for he might not 
see it at the time ; but what he did tell 
was “nothing but the truth,” so far as 
it went. He is one of the very few 
naturalists who “never told a lie,” 
simply because he never allowed his 
imagination to outstrip his observa- 
tion. The hottest partisan felt that 
a figure or description of Wyman’s 
was, so far as it went, as trustworthy 
as Nature herself. 

Respecting the relative nearness to 
man of the gorilla and the chimpan- 
zee, Wyman differed from Owen; but 
the difference never assumed the na- 
ture of a controversy. Nor did he 
return to it on the outbreak of the 
evolution epidemic. The “ origin of 
species” being in great degree a 
zodlogical and paleontological prob- 
lem, it was not strange, that, like all 
other naturalists in this country, 
Wyman should, for a time, have been 
affected by the decided opposition of 
his colleague. But his profound mor- 
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phological knowledge, with ‘his ac- 
quaintance with the development of 
individual organisms, soon inclined 
him to favor the general doctrine of 
evolution. Still his acceptance was 
cautious in itself, and considerate to- 
ward his colleague, as may be seen 
from the following conclusion reached 
in 1863 :— 

“We must either assume, on the one 
hand, that living organisms commenced 
their existence fully formed, and by pro- 
cesses not in accordance with the usual 
order of Nature as it is revealed to human 
minds, or, on the other hand, that each 
species became such by progressive de- 
velopment or transmutation ; that as in 
the individual, so in the aggregate of races, 
the simple forms were not only the precur- 
sors, but the progenitors, of the complex 
ones, and that-thus the order of Nature, as 
commonly manifest in her works, was 
maintained.” 

The same caution was well exem- 
plified in his treatment of the vexed 
question of spontaneous generation. 
And, without ever allowing himself to 
anticipate the result, he instituted a 
series of most accurate experiments, 
which enabled him to conclude, in 
1862, not, that spontaneous generation 
is or is not possible, but that “ the 
boiled solutions of organic matter 
made use of, exposed only to air 
which has passed through tubes 
heated to redness, or enclosed with 
air in hermetically sealed vessels, and 
exposed to boiling water, became the 
seat of infusorial life.” In later ex- 
periments (1867) when he found, that, 
after the solutions were “ boiled for five 
consecutive hours, living organisms 
did not afterward appear therein,” 
without drawing any conclusions 
therefrom he simply published the 
fact, and, we have reason to know, 
quietly continued his observations; 
the results of which have not yet been 
published. 

Prof. Wyman was early interested 
in the study of monsters, not so much 
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from their intrinsic peculiarities as 
because he felt the truth of Goethe’s 
axiom, “It is in her mistakes that 
_ Nature reveals her secrets;” and he 

foresaw that the study of double 
monsters especially, would throw 
great light upon the problem of or- 
ganic symmetry. After the prepara- 
tion and description of several malfor- 
mations among animals and human 
beings, his account of a double fetus 
(“Boston Med. and Surg. Journal,” 
March 29, 1866) concludes with a 
discussion of the proximate causes of 
organic arrangement : — 


“The force, whatever it be, which regu- 
lates the distribution of matter in a normal 
or abnormal embryo always acts symmet- 
rically; and, if we look for any thing among 
known forces analogous to it, it is to be 
found, if anywhere, in those known as polar 
forces. The essential features of polarity, 
as in symmetry, are antagonism either of 
qualities orforms. Studying the subject in 
the most general manner, there are striking 
resemblances between the distribution of 
matter capable of assuming a polar condi- 
tion, and free to move around a magnet, and 
the distribution of matter around the ner- 
yous axis of an embryo.” 


Closely associated with these con- 
siderations is the problem of the re- 
lationship between the front and hind 
limbs, to which he had long given 
much thought, aud upon which he 
published a very remarkable paper.! 
The opening words are as follows : — 


“Anatomists who have compared the 
fore and hind limbs of men and animals 
have mostly described them as if they were 
parallel repetitions of each other, just as 
are any two ribs on the same side of the 
body. By afew they have been studied as 
symmetrical parts, repeating each other in 
a reversed manner from before backwards, 
as right and left parts do from side to side. 
We have adopted this last mode of viewing 
them, because, though open to grave objec- 
tions, as will be seen further on, the difti- 
culties met with are, on the whole, fewer 
than in the other, and because, too, it is 
supported by the indications of fore-and- 


* On Symmetry and Homology in Limbs. Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., June 5, 1867, p. 32. 
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hind symmetry in other parts of the 
body.” 


How or when the idea of fore-and- 
hind symmetry was received by Prof. 
Wyman is nowhere stated by him. 
It may have been original with him, 
and afterward confirmed by the writ- 
ings of others ; but itis more probable 
that the first hint of this, as of so 
many other great ideas, was derived 
from the “ Physio-philosophy” of 
Oken, the English translation of which 
appeared in 1847; for, although Oken 
had no notion of a symmetry in 
limbs, he, in several places, suggests 
that the two ends of the body are re- 
versed repetitions of each other. 

Prof. Wyman did not refer to the 
idea in his lectures upon “ Comparative 
Physiology ” (1849), although a good 
illustration was offered by his figure 
of a centipede with its legs directed 
symmetrically forward and backward ; 
but it was certainly entertained by 
him long before his first brief commu- 
nication upon the subject (June 5, 
1860). The writer has in his posses- 
sion a sheet of paper upon which, on 
Christmas Day, 1861 (for to the 
naturalist holidays are only opportu- 
nities for uninterrupted work), Prof. 
Wyman made five hasty but most 
suggestive sketches of the ideal ver- 
tebrate animal, with its viscera and 
limbs symmetrically arranged with 
reference to a central neutral point. 
During his exposition of the idea, 
Prof. Wyman mentioned Oken’s inti- 
mations of a symmetrical relation 
between certain cephalic and pelvic 
organs, and added, that the subject 
had long been in his mind, but that 
he had shrunk from presenting the 
subject even before the Natural His- 
tory Society, or in his own lecture- 
room. For he well foresaw the “ logi- 
cal consequences ” of the hypothesis 
of fore-and-hind symmetry; namely, 
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ist, That the two ends of the verte- 
brate body, the head and the pelvis 
of animals and men, with their con- 
trasted organs and functions, are re- 
versed repetitions of each other, like 
the right and left sides; 2d, That 
the same relation exists between the 
front and hind limbs of quadru- 
peds, the arms and the legs of man; 
3d, That the thumb, with its two 
segments, corresponds, not to the 
similar great toe, but to the dissimi- 
lar and three-jointed little toe. 

As may be imagined, this last was 
a serious stumbling-block, and Prof. 
Wyman’s belief in the general doc- 
trine of fore-and-hind symmetry was 
alloyed with a sense of special incon- 
gruities. Nor was this strange; for, 
like all other anatomists, he must first 
have been taught, that, if there was 
any correspondence at all between arm 
and leg, the best illustration was the 


obvious similarity of thumb and great 


toe. Still his own faith in the 
“higher law” was deep enough to 
inspire some of his pupils (whom his 
instruction had saved from the unsat- 
isfactory doctrines of the English and 
French anatomists) soon to declare 
that no amount of teleological discre- 
pancy at she terminal segments of the 
limbs could shake their belief in the 
general view to which their teacher 
was inclined. 

And yet so moderate and unem- 
phatic were his statements, and so 
little did they partake of the contro- 
versial tone of most discussions of the 
subject, that comparatively little 
impression was made at the time. 
Leading European anatomists made 
respectful mention of his opinions, but 
gave no signs of changing their own. 
Agassiz and Dana either privately or 
publicly announced their belief in the 
new doctrine; but the majority of our 
anatomists, even among his friends 
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\ 
and colleagues, were disposed to 
regard the idea of fore-and-hind sym- 
metry as curious and interesting, but 
rather unsubstantial. — ' 

This hesitation neither disturbed 
nor surprised him. He knew how 
hard it is to conquer old notions. He 
often remarked, that, after middle age, 
we merely confirm the views we have 
already adopted; and although his 
own career presents an exception (al- 
most as striking as was the brain of 
Bichat to his own theory that cerebral 
asymmetry is the occasion of mental 
unsoundness), yet he was never stren- 
uous in urging the new doctrine, re- 
garding it rather as a leaven, gentle 
yet potent, slow to act, but destined to 
raise all anatomical conceptions toa 
higher plane. And those who have 
adopted his views, and hope, in time, 
to convince the world that fore-and- 
hind symmetry is a primary law 
of vertebrate organization, are en- 
couraged by the reflection that their 
leader never gave even a qualified as- 
sent to any doctrine which did not 
prove to be in the main correct. 

This, however, is not the occasion 
for a discussion of the question of 
intermembral homologies, or for its 
history, excepting so far as may indi- 
cate the influence of Prof. Wyman up- 
on it, and his general method of work. 
Upon no other single problem did he 
bestow so much thought. And, as 
may be inferred, it is in his treatment 
of this question that his peculiar 
characteristics appear. In the adop- 
tion of the new idea, he manifested a 
wise caution, which, contrasted with 
the haste of others less well-informed, 
illustrates the maxim, “ Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” We 
recall his freedom in discussion with 
his students, and his kindness in aid- 
ing their advancement, even to his 
own apparent detriment; his mod- 
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esty, which held him silent concern- 
ing his own papers or his unpublished 
investigations; his critical acumen, 
which was the more searching and 
useful from its entire freedom from 
personality; and, finally, here shine 
forth in their greatest brilliancy those 
rare qualities which enabled him, 
when occasion required, to overlook 
the delusive charms of teleology, 
though upheld by popular interest 
and theological authority, and to 
regard her plainer but more reliable 
sister, morphology, supported by rela- 
tive position and mode of develop- 
ment. 

On the 8th of October, 1866, George 
Peabody gave one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars “in trust for the 
foundation and maintenance of a 
museum and professorship of Ameri- 
can archeology and ethnology in con- 
nection with Harvard University.” 
Prof. Wyman was named one of the 
original seven trustees, and became 
curator. 

Just one month later, as he quietly 
says in his first report, “On the 9th 
of November, a collection of various 
objects pertaining to the purposes of 
this museum was begun, and tempo- 
rarily deposited in one of the cases of 
the Museum of Comparative Anatomy, 
in Boylston Hall;”. . . in all, about 
fifty specimens, of which half were 
given by himself, the rest by Harvard 
College. At the date of this report, 
Jan. 15, 1868, the collection embraced 
eleven hundred and ninety specimens, 
to which should be added, however, 
“the results of the examinations made 
by the curator, of some of the shell- 
heaps on the Atlantic coast, represent- 
ing twenty-five different localities, and 
comprising several thousand speci- 
mens.” Of these explorations briefly 
referred to in the report, most inter- 
esting and instructive accounts are 


given in “The American Naturalist” 
for 1868. 

Quietly, but rapidly, the collection 
increased; partly by purchase, but 
mainly through the personal efforts 
of the curator, and other friends, of 
the museum. In his fifth report, Dr. 
Wyman states that the entire collec- 
tion has been carefully catalogued. 
Those who visited the professor at 
this time usually found him in what 
was formerly the students’ anatomi- 
cal laboratory, in Boylston Hall, 
either writing out descriptions, meas- 
uring skulls (the fruits of which dry 
labor are to be found in the “ Obser- 
vations on Crania”), or arranging 
the specimens with which the room 
was perfectly crowded. In fact, no 
one with less method and precision 
could have escaped utter confusion of 
mind and material at once. 

Temporary relief was afterward given 
by the addition of a story to Boylston 
Hall: and into cases there placed 
were transferred the more valuable 
specimens from the storage-room. 

Into this work Prof. Wyman 
entered with all the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of youth. As was his wont, he 
did all himself: every specimen 
passed through his hands. Yet, labo- 
rious as was the mere manual labor 
involved in the care of such a collec- 
tion, he found time, not only for his 
official reports, which are models of 
clearness and brevity, but also for 
several exceedingly interesting pa- 
pers in “The American Naturalist,” 
and elsewhere. 

His seventh and last report 
embraces not only the usual concise 
statement of additions to the collec- 
tions (the most extensive and val- 
uable being the gift of Prof. Agassiz, 
to whose “ broad interests, and gener- 
ous sympathies” he bears  testi- 
mony), but also an account of “Can- 
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nibalism among the American Abori- 
gines.” His belief in its existence, 
first made public in this paper, had 
its origin in 1861, through the diseov- 
ery, in the shell-heaps of Florida, of 
human bones, broken like those of the 
deer, and other quadrupeds, unques- 
tionably used for food. The evidence 
rapidly accumulated; and, thirteen 
years later, he was ready to confirm 
by circumstantial evidence the fear- 
ful ‘traditions which he cites in 
regard to this custom. The facts, 
and the logical deductions, are first 
given with legal perspicuity, and 
more than ordinary legal freedom 
from bias. Nothing could excel the 
grim humor with which he alludes to 
the various motives for the savage’s 
devouring his slain adversary; and 
the concluding paragraphs, descrip- 
tive of cannibalistic rites, are more 
graphic than would be pictures by 
an ordinary artist. We should be 
tempted to quote them, but that the 
entire article is reprinted in “The 
American Naturalist” for July, 1874. 
As may be imagined, this new 
occupation was incompatible with the 
continuance of purely anatomical 
work, upon the same scale as for- 
merly. Yet in May, 1871, he pub- 
lished an account of “ Experiments 
with Vibrating Cilia,” in which is fig- 
ured and described a delicate and 
most ingenious apparatus for render- 
ing ciliary movements visible in a 
large lecture-room. j 
The public positions held by Prof. 
Wyman were few compared with those 
he was solicited to take. With the 
Boston Society of Natural History he 
was identified during almost his whole 
scientific life. He early served them 
as secretary and as curator of several 
departments ; and in 1856 his scientific 
eequirements, and his zeal in promoting 
+ eir best interests, led them to make 
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him their president, and to retain him 
in the chair, in spite of repeated resig- 
nations, until his connection with the 
Peabody Museum of Archeology, and 
his temporary absence in Europe, forced 
them to relieve him in 1870. He al- 
most invariably attended the meetings, 
andalmost as invariably had something 
interesting to communicate ; but he al- 
ways waited until others had spoken. 

Under his administration, the society 
prospered in every way. Their num- 
bers increased; their collections wers 
enlarged and displayed; a new build- 
ing was erected with funds given by a 
friend of his; public lectures were de- 
livered by members; and the value of 
the society to the community and to 
science was brought to the highest 
point. Some idea of the extent of his 
activity may be gained from the fact, 
that, during the ten years from 1860 
to 1870, the titles of his communica- 
tions are about fifty in number, some 
of them being elaborate and extended 
papers. Among the rest is a loving 
memorial of his friend Dr. A. A. Gould, 
many passages of which might now be 
applied to himself. In 1843 he gave 
the annual address. 

Although chosen a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences (the membership of which is lim- 
ited), and from 1855 to 1873 one of 
the Council, his communications were 
comparatively few; the most notable 
being upon the “ Development of the 
Skate,” and “Observations upon the 
Cells of the Honey Bee,” in which, 
by accurate measurements and photo- 
graphic figures, he disproved the idea 
of any thing like mathematical exact- 
ness in those productions. 

At the meeting in Boston (1847) of 
the Association of American Geolo- 
gists and Naturalists, he read an ac- 
count of the newly-discovered gorilla, 
which was published in “ The Boston 
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Journal of Natural History.” He was 
treasurer of the first meeting (1848), 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, into which 
the above-named organization resolved 
itself, but made no communication. 
Of the following meeting he was 
secretary; buf otherwise his name 
does not appear; and his only sub- 
sequent communications to the asso- 
ciation seem to have been in 1856, 
upon the teeth of a fossil elephant, 
and upon a fossil batrachian. 

He seems to have avoided public 
appearance, even in scientific bodies, 
and although originally appointed by 
Congress to the National Academy of 
Sciences, resigned the position, but was 
held on its rolls as honorary member. 

. He was one of the administrative 
“Faculty” of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy from the date of its 
formation ; and his relations with its 
founder were always of the most cor- 
dial nature, however they might differ 
upon some questions. He recognized 
and admired the powers of his zodlogi- 
cal co-worker; and Agassiz, for his part, 
never tired of praising Wyman, and of 
advising his students to attend his lec- 
tures. His good opinion of the teacher 
was transferred to the pupils of the 
latter; and indeed, in all anatomical 
and medical circles, Wyman’s name 
was a passport to favor and position. 


Meagre as is the above account of 
his outer life, we shrink yet more 
from any such estimate of his abili- 
ties and his personal character as the 


present occasion will permit. Ad- 
mired and trusted by his associates, 
by the younger naturalists he was 
absolutely adored. Ever ready with 
information, with counsel, and encour- 
agement, so far from assuming toward 
them the attitude of a superior, he on 
several occasions permitted his original 
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observations to be more or less merged 
within their productions. The uni- 
versal regard in which he was held by 
them is, in the writer’s case, intensi- 
fied by the sense of peculiar obliga- 
tions, which might cloud his judg- 
ment of any ordinary man. But to 
no man more fitly than to Wyman 
could be addressed the lines : — 


** None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor nained thee but to praise.” 


Nor were any strictures ever made 
upon him, from any quarter, other 
than upon his extraordinary lack of 
personal ambition, and his aversion to 
public notice or display. 

His lectures at Harvard were char- 
acteristic of the man. They were deliv- 
ered to the senior class, and embraced 
two courses of twenty lectures each, — 
the one upon Embryology ; the other 
upon Anatomy and Physiology, 
mainly of vertebrates. The little time 
allowed, and the lack of preparation of 
his hearers, did not permit him to offer 
a complete exposition of any one topic. 
But every word told. He spoke from 
notes, which were yearly revised and 
rewritten so as toembody the latest in- 
formation. During the years of his pu- 
pilage, the writer heard both courses 
three times, and feels that he profited 
more by the last than by the first. He 
had many and accurate diagrams, 
made by himself; and these, with the 
specimens required, were always care- 
fully arranged before each lecture. 

He used the blackboard less read- 
ily than Agassiz, but always with good 
effect. In speaking, he rarely looked 
at his audience, and never spoke for 
applause. His hearers saw and re- 
spected his wish that the only expres- 
sion of approval should be perfect 
silence and attention ; but occasional- 
ly a quiet smile would usher in some 
quaint illustration of his subject, and 
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embolden his audience to a subdued 
demonstration. At the close, he al- 
ways remained for an hour, explain- 
ing specimens, and discussing ques- 
tions with interested students. 

Prof. Wyman’s language, in both 
speech and writing, was always sim- 
ple and unaffected. He was never 
once guilty of rhetorical effort; and 
the single instance of what might be 
termed, in the usual’ sense, “fine 
writing,” occurs in his notice of the 
life and writings of Waldo I. Burnett, 
while speaking of the cell: — 


“The nucleated cell !—that minute or- 
ganic structure which the unaided eye can- 
not discern, yet constituting the first stage 
of every living being, the seat of so many 
of the complex phenomena of animal and 
organic life, and the agent by which even 
the mind itself retains its grasp, and exerts 
its influence upon the living structures with 
which it is associated.” 

His methods were simple, and his 
requirements few. He more than 
once said that he was by no means 
sure, that, in his new quarters at 
Boylston Hall (and these were scanty 
as compared with European labora- 
tories), he was either happier or more 
productive than when himself, his 
students, and his collections, were 
crowded into Holden Chapel. But 
though simple, all his arrangements 
were complete, and admirably adapted 
to his needs. 

His native ingenuity and skill in 
manipulation enabled him to devise 
instruments and methods which ac- 
complished the most elaborate results. 
His “ciliary machine” has been 
already mentioned. The writer re- 
calls an apparatus for demonstrating 
the entire circulation, — arterial, ve- 
nous, and capillary, — no account of 
which has been published. His fore- 
thought and personal attention to de- 
tails were nowhere more clearly shown 
than in his preparations for expedi- 
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tions, or for the annual flight, which, 
during the last ten or fifteen years, his 
health obliged him to take to Florida 
or South America. In no other way 
can we account for the extent of the 
collections and information gathered 
during those absences from Cambridge. 
In fact, his vacations were only alter- 
nations of work; and his European 
tours in 1856 and 1870 were less oc- 
casions of rest to himself than of gain 
to the institutions with which he was 
connected. 

At a moderate estimate, Dr. 
Wyman’s published communications 
would cover eight hundred or nine 
hundred octavo pages, with many fig- 
ures of his own making. A part, at 
least, of his unpublished drawings 
and notes could be incorporated with 
what he had already given to the 
world. Brought together, and prop- 
erly edited, his works would be at once 
a benefit to science, a memorial of 
their author, and an earnest of that 
which he was so often urged to under- 
take, but which his pupils should now 
aim to accomplish ; namely, a compar- 
ative anatomy of vertebrates based 
upon American forms. 

The peculiar value of Wyman’s 
works and of his collections depends 
not so much upon their extent as 
upon their absolute trustworthiness. 
He worked and thought and wrote by 
and for himself. His facts and ideas 
were his own ; and the smallest speci- 
mens bear the impress of his personal 
manipulation. The writer well re- 
members the difficulty with which he 
obtained permission to relieve his 
teacher from certain unpleasantnesses 
involved in the preparation of skel- 
etons. We all wished that he could 
have brought himself to intrust some 
things to subordinates; but that was 
not his way: and, as a compensation, 
we know that his museum of compar- 
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_ative anatomy is the most perfect and 
the best arranged in the country. Its 
value is wholly out of proportion to 
its size, or its actual cost in money; 
for it represents the constant and 
skilful labor of a great anatomist for 
a quarter of a century. The label 
upon every specimen tells the truth 
so far as he knew it; and in the de- 
scriptive catalogue are rich treasures 
of fact and thought as yet unrevealed. 

It was not strange that he carefully 
guarded the fruit of his life; and the 
writer still feels the almost solemn 
responsibility with which he first re- 
ceived the keys and the “ freedom ” of 
the collection. And although the de- 
mands upon Prof. Wyman’s time and 
strength made by the Archeological 
Museum debarred him from any thing 
like his former care, yet he never for- 
got his first love; and, during the 
past summer, the writer found him, as 
of old, coat off, and brush in hand, 
dusting and re-arranging the precious 
things, — the very children of his own 
industry ; every one of them remind- 
ing him of some special time in 
the bygone years. With almost a 
sigh he looked about him, and said, 
“No one man should try to establish 
a great museum alone ; for it absorbs 
all his time and attention, and sooner 
or later ruins him, or falls itself into 
decay.” 

« Nor was this a temporary feeling, 
born of the day’s weariness, or the re- 
cent death of his colleague. Seven 
years earlier, he had embodied the 
same conviction in the advice not to 
aim at a multiplicity of specimens, 
but to select typical and represen- 
tative forms and parts. And, nearly 
as we may think that his own mu- 
seum approaches his ideal, it can 
hardly be doubted, that, under’ Provi- 
dence, had it beep one-half so large, 
Wyman’s work would have been 
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lighter, his writings fuller, his life 
longer, and his fame greater. But 
the past cannot be recalled. The man 
is gone. His monument remains, its 
intrinsic value doubled by our recol- 
lections of its builder. 

To the ardent naturalist the sharp- 
est temptation is that forbidden by the 
tenth commandment. A*rare speci- 
men, a new fact, a brilliant idea, these 
are the things which he covets, and 
can hardly refrain from appropriating, 
upon an unconscious conviction that 
he is best capable of using them for 
the world’s benefit, and that the end 
justifies the means. How far Wy- 
man was thus tempted, he alone could 
tell; but that he never yielded in 
word or deed would be unhesitatingly 
declared by all who knew him. In 
this, as in other respects, his was, as 
Sumner’s is said to have been, an 
almost “impossible morality.” 

This freedom from the failings of 
ordinary men extended to language 
and demeanor under all circumstances. 
The writer never saw him in even an 
approach to a passion; and the un- 
lucky overturn of a macerating jar, 
upon the rare occasion of the visit of 
the senior class to his laboratory, 
called forth from him the expression, 
“By George! what a confounded 
smell!” which would have been re- 
garded as moderate in the extreme 
from any other lips, but which fell 
upon our unaccustomed ears like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky. 

Listeners to anatomical lectures in 
some colleges and medical schools are 
too often shocked by words or innuen- 
does alike unworthy of the speaker, . 
and insulting to his hearers. Prof. 
Wyman never uttered a word that 
might not have been published abroad. 

By some, this purity of life, reach- 
ing as it did into things great and 
small, will be regarded as of no avail, 
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unless a satisfactory account is given 
of ‘his religious convictions. This is 
out of the writer’s power, and even 
farther from his purpose. He does 
not recall a remark of Wyman’s upon 
any theological topic whatever; does 
not know where he went to church, 
or whether he ever went anywhere. 
But to the*writer, as to all who knew 
him, Jeffries Wyman (if it could be 
said that any man did not need them,) 
seemed almost above the need of spir- 
itual information or correction. His 
life was blameless. The heaviest of 
all human afflictions was endured by 
him with a resignation to which no 
set forms of piety could have con- 
tributed aught of value. He worked 
on for science and for his fellow-men, 
thinking always of others rather than 
of himself, and always doing better 
than he could hope to be done by. 
And is not this the essence of true 
religion ? 

Still we may gain some idea of his 
convictions respecting the Creator, 
the relation of mind to matter, and 
the other life, from passages in the 
notice of Dr. Burnett, already re- 
ferred to, which was prepared just 
twenty years ago, and which in great 
part may be applied to himself. He 
says, — 
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**He seems to have had a pervading per- 
ception of God in his works, and often in 
eloquent words gave expression td his feel- 
ings when some new manifestation of 
divine wisdom was uncovered to his in- 
quiring mind. . He had religious 
faith and religious hope. . - There is 
@ moment when, if ever on earth, the 
heart, if it opens itself, does so without 
disguise: it is that dread moment when 
death approaches so near, that there is no 
alternative but to look upon this earthly 
life as finished, its account made up, and 
when all that remains for the mind to dwell 
upon is the dissolution of the body, and the 
realization of another life.’ 


Without brilliancy, Prof. Wyman 
combined qualities rarely found in the 
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same individual. No man of our time 
has surpassed him in the love of na- 
ture for its own sake, free from the 
hope of position, power, or profit, in 
keenness of vision both physical and 
mental, in absolute integrity with 


‘the least as well as the greatest things, 


in industry and perseverance, and in 
method, whether for the arrangement 
of collections, or the presentation of 
an idea. And if to these had been 
adjoined a tithe of the ambition dis- 
played by lesser men, and had his 
health and strength been at all equal 
to his mental powers, no one can 
doubt that his attainments, his pro- 
ductions, and his reputation with the 
world at large, would have been sur- 
passed by those of none of his con- 
temporaries. 

However much we may, for our 
own sakes, regret’ that such was not 
the case, we know that into his mind 
never entered the shadow of bitter- 
ness. His recognition of others’ la- 
bors was full and generous: his mind 
was upon the facts and principles of 
nature, and regarded not the medium 
through which they were obtained; 
and, if he ever prayed for health and 
strength, it was surely not for his own 
advancement, but because he felt 
within himself the desire and the 
ability to learn and to teach the truth. 


His reputation was less widespread 
than that of some others, but it was 
more deeply rooted. And as the years 
roll on, and as the final estimate is 
made of the value of what has been 
done in this century, we may be sure 
that the name of Jeffries Wyman 
will stand high among those who 
have joined rare ability and un- 
wearied industry with a pure and no- 
ble life: To use his own words upon 
a like occasion, “Let us cherish his 
memory, and profit by his example.” 
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“ This is the day which the Lord hath made,” 
Here in the lap of the summer laid, 
Full of a glory and tenderness 
That our hearts yearn to grasp and express. 
Poet and painter may catch and keep 
Some glimpse of meaning, mystic and deep ; 
But for us who know not poet’s speech, 
Whom the painter’s vision may not reach, 
Must the sweet day go, and leave us nought 
Of all that has blessed our sight and thought ? 


“ We will rejoice in it, and be glad ;” 
Thus fulfilling the thought God had 
When he made this day of light and bioom, 
Wherein each creature’s joy finds room. 


All is our own that once we have had, 
If we rejoiced in it, and were glad; 
And ours is all that our life can hold; 
By our coffers only this wealth is told; 
In our widest claim shall be no flaw; 
Power to take is the only law; 

There is no limit from cloud to sod: 
Ours is earth and heaven and God; 
Forever we hold the thought he had 
When we rejoice in it, and are glad. 


“ This is the day which the Lord hath made,” — 
A perfect gift at the soul’s door laid: 
That we may keep the grace we have had 
“ We will rejoice in it, and be glad.” 
Mary Epwarp. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 


ROGER CARBURY AND HIS TWO 
FRIENDS. 


Rocer Carsury, having found 
Ruby Ruggles, and having ascer- 
tained that she was, at any rate, living 
in a respectable house with her aunt, 
returned to Carbury. He had given 
the girl his advice, and had done so 
in a manner that was not altogether 
ineffectual. He had frightened her, 
and had also frightened Mrs. Pipkin. 
He had taught Mrs. Pipkin to believe 
that the new dispensation was not 
yet so completely established as to 
clear her from all responsibility as to 
her niece’s conduct. Having done so 
much, and feeling that there was no 
more to be done, he returned home. 
It was out of the question that he 
should take Ruby with him. In the 
first place she would not have gone. 
And then, had she gone, he would 
not have known where to bestow her ; 
for it was now understood through- 
out Bungay, and the news had spread 
to Beccles, that old Farmer Ruggles 
had sworn that his grand-daughter 
should never again be received at 
Sheep’s Acre Farm. The squire, on 
his return home, heard all the news 
from his own housekeeper. John 
Crumb had been at the farm, and 
there had been a fierce quarrel be- 
tween him and the old man. The 
old man had called Ruby by every 
name that is most distasteful to a 
woman; and John had stormed, and 
had sworn that he would have punched 


the old man’s head but for his age, 

He wouldn’t believe any harm of 
Ruby; or, if he did, he was ready to 
forgive that harm. But as for the 
baro-nite, the baro-nite had better 
look to himself. Old Ruggles had 
declared that Ruby should never have 
a shilling of his money; whereupon 
Crumb had anathematized old Ruggles 
and his money too, telling him that 
he was an old hunks, and that he had 
driven the girl away by his cruelty. 
Roger at once sent over to Bungay 
for the dealer in meal, who was with 
him early on the following morning. 

“ Did ye find her, squoire ?” 

“Oh, yes! Mr. Crumb, I found her. 
She’s living with her aunt, Mrs. Pip- 
kin, at Islington.” 

“Eh, now, look at that!” 

“You knew she had an aunt of 
that name up in London.” 

“ Ye-es, I knew’d it, squoire. I a’ 
heard tell of Mrs. Pipkin ; but I never 
see’d her.” 

“T wonder it did not occur to you 
that Ruby would go there.” John 
Crumb scratched his head, as though 
acknowledging the short-coming of 
his own intellect. “Of course, if 
she was to go to London, it was the 
proper thing for her to do.” 

“T knew she’d do the thing as was 
right. I said that all along; darned 
if I didn’t! You ask Mixet, squoire, 
him as is baker down Bardsey Lane. 
I allays guv’ it her that she’d do the 
thing as was right. But how about 
she and the baro-nite ?” 

Roger did not wish to speak of the 
baronet just at present. “I suppose 
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the old man down here did ill use 
her?” 

“Qh, dreadful! There ain’t no man- 
ner of doubt o’ that. Dragged her 
about awful; as he ought to be took 
up, only for the rumpus like. D’ye 
think she’s see’d the baro-nite since 
she’s been in Lon’on, Muster Car- 
bury?” 

“I think she’s a good girl, if you 
mean that.” 

“T’m sure she be. I don’t want 
none to tell me that, squoire. Tho’, 
squoire, it’s better to me nor a ten- 
pun’ note to hear you sayso. I allays 
had a leaning to you, squoire; but 
T’'ll more nor Jean to you now. I’ve 
said all through she was good; and 
if e’er a man in Bungay said she 
warn’t — well, I was there, and 
ready.” 

“TI hope nobody has said so.” 

“You can’t stop them women, 
squoire. There ain’t no dropping 
into them. But, Lord love ’ee, she 
shall come and be missus of my house 
to-morrow; and what’ll it matter her 
then what they say? But, squoire, 
did ye hear if the baro-nite had been 
a’ hanging about that place? ” 

“ About Islington, you mean.” 

“ He goes a-hanging about, he - do. 
He don’t come out straightforrard, 
and tell a girl as he loves her afore all 
the parish. There ain’t one in Bun- 
gay, nor yet in Mettingham, nor yet 
in all the Ilketsals and all the Elm- 
hams, as don’t know as I’m set on 
Ruby Buggles. Huggery-Muggery 
is pi’son to me, squoire.” 

“We all know, that, when you’ve 
made up your mind, you have made 
up your mind.” 

“I hove. It’s made up ever so as 
to Ruby. What sort of a one is her 
aunt now, squoire ? ” 

“She keeps lodgings; a very decent 
sort of a woman, I should say.” 
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“She won’t let the baro-nite come 
there ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Roger, who 
felt that he was hardly dealing sin- 
cerely with this most sincere of meal- 
men. Hitherto he had shuffled off 
every question that had been asked 
him about Felix, though he knew 
that Ruby had spent many hours 
with her fashionable lover. “ Mrs. 
Pipkin won’t let him come there.” 

“If I was to give her a ge’own 
now, or a blue cloak,—them lodg- 
ing-house women is mostly hard put 
to it, —or a chest of drawers like, for 
her best bedroom, wouldn’t that make 
her more o’ my side, squoire ?” 

“T think she'll try to do her duty 
without that.” 

“They do like things the like o 
that. Any ways, I'll go up, squoire, 
arter Sax’nam Market, and see how 
things is lying.” 

“ T wouldn’t go just yet, Mr. Crumb, 
if I were you. She hasn’t forgotten 
the scene at the farm yet.” 

“T said nothing as warn’t as kind 
as kind.” 

“But her own perversity runs in 
her own head. If you had been un- 
kind, she could have forgiven that; 
but as you were good-natured, and 
she was cross, she can’t forgive that.” 
John Crumb again scratched his 
head, and felt that the depths of a 
woman’s character required more 
gauging than he had yet given to it. 
“And to tell you the truth, my 
friend, I think that a little hardship 
up at Mrs. Pipkin’s will do her good.” 

“Don’t she have a bellyful o’ 
vittels?” asked John Crumb with 
intense anxiety. 

“T don’t quite mean that. I dare 
say she has enough to eat. But of 
course she has to work for it with her 
aunt. She has three or four children 
to look after.” 
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“That moight come in handy by 
and by, moightn’t it, squoire ?” said 
John Crumb, grinning. 

“As you say, she’ll be learning 
something that may be useful to her 
in another sphere. Of course, there 
is a good deal to do; and I should not 
be surprised if she were to think, 
after a bit, that your house in Bun- 
gay was more comfortable than Mrs. 
Pipkin’s kitchen in London.” 

“‘ My little back-parlor, eh, squoire ! 
And I’ve got a four-poster most as 
big as any in Bungay.” 

“T am sure you have every thing 
comfortable for her; and she knows 
it herself. Let her think about all 
that, and do you go and tell her 
again in a month’s time. She’ll be 
more willing to settle matters then 
than she is now.” . 

“ But — the baro-nite!” 

“Mrs. Pipkin will allow nothing 
of that.” 

“ Girls is so’cute! Ruby is awful 
‘%eute. It makes me feel as though 
I had two hun’erd-weight o’ meal on 
my stomach, lying awake o’ nights, 
and thinking as how he is, may be, 
pulling of her about. If I thought 
that she’d let him—oh! I’d swing 
for it, Muster Carbury. They’d have 
to make an eend o’ me at Bury, if 
it was that way; they would then.” 

Roger assured him again and 
again that he believed Ruby to be a 
good girl, and promised that further 
steps should be taken to induce Mrs. 
Pipkin to-keep a close watch upon 
her niece. John Crumb made no 
promise that he would abstain from 
his journey to London after Sax- 
mundham Fair, but left the squire 
with the conviction that his purpose 
of doing so was shaken. He was 
still, however, resolved to send Mrs. 
Pipkin the price of a new blue cloak, 
and declared his purpose of getting 
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Mixet to write the letter, and enclose 
the money-order. John Crumb had 
no delicacy as to declaring his own 
deficiency in literary acquirements... 
He was able to make out a bill for 
meal or pollards, but did little be- 
yond that in the way of writing 
letters. 

This happened on a Saturday 
morning; and on that afternoon 
Roger Carbury rode over to Lowe- 
stoffe, to a meeting there on church- 
matters, at which his friend the 
bishop presided. After the meeting 
was over, he dined at the inn with 
half a dozen clergymen and two or 
three neighboring gentlemen, and 
then walked down by himself on to 
the long strand which has made 
Lowestoffe what it is. It was now 
just the end of June, and the 
weather was delightful; but people 
were not as yet flocking to the sea- 
shore. Every shopkeeper in every 
little town through the country now 
follows the fashion set by parliament, 
and abstains from his annual holiday 
till August or September. The place 
therefore was by no means full. Here 
and there a few of the townspeople, 
who, at a bathing-place, are generally 
indifferent to the sea, were strolling 
about; and another few, indifferent 
to fashion, had come out from the 
lodging-houses and from the hotel, 
which had been described as being 
small and insignificant, and making 
up only a hundred beds. Roger 
Carbury, whose house was not many 
miles distant from ‘lLowestoffe, was 
fond of the sea-shore, and always 
came to loiter there for a while when 
any cause brought him into the 
town. Now he was walking close 
down upon the marge of the tide; 
so that the last little roll of the 
rising water should touch his feet, 
with his hands joined behind his 
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back, and his face turned down 
towards the shore, when he came 
upon a couple who were standing 
With their backs to the land, looking 
forth together upon the waves. He 
was close to them before he saw 
them, and before they had seen him. 
Then he perceived that the man was 
his friend Paul Montague. Leaning 
on Paul’s arm a lady stood, dressed 
very simply in black, with a dark 
straw hat on her head; very simple 
in her attire, but yet a woman whom 
it would be impossible to pass with- 
out notice. The lady, of course, was 
Mrs. Hurtle. 

Paul Montague had been a fool 
to suggest Lowestoffe; but his folly 
had been natural. It was not the 
first place he had named; but, when 
fault had been found with others, 
he had fallen back upon the sea- 
sands which were best known to him- 
self. Lowestoffe was just the spot 
which Mrs. Hurtle required. When 
she had been shown her room, and 
taken down out of the hotel on to 
the strand, she had declared herself 
to be charmed. She acknowledged 
with many smiles that of course 
she had had no right to expect 
that Mrs. Pipkin should understand 
what sort of place she needed. 
But Paul would understand, and 
had understood. “I think the hotel 
charming,” she said. “I don’t 
know what you mean by your fun 
about the American hotels; but I 
think this quite gorgeous, and the 
people so civil!” Hotel people 
always are civil before the crowds 
come. Of course, it was impossible 
that Paul should return to London 
by the mail-train, which started about 
an hour after his arrival. He would 
have reached London at four or five 
in the morning, and have been very 
uncomfortable. The following day 
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was Sunday; and, of course, he 
promised to stay till Monday. Of 
course, he had said nothing in the 
train of those stern things which he 
had resolyed to say. Of course, he 
was not saying them when Roger Car- 
bury came upon him, but was indul- 
ging in some poetical nonsense, some 
probably very trite raptures as to the 
expanse of the ocean, and the endless 
ripples which connected shore with 
shore. Mrs. Hurtle, too, as she 
leaned with friendly weight upon his 
arm, indulged also in moonshine and 
romance. Though at the back of 
the heart of each of them ‘there was 
a devouring care, still they enjoyed 
the hour. We know that the man 
who is to be hung likes to have his 
breakfast well cooked. And so did 
Paul like the companionship of Mrs. 
Hurtle, because her attire, though 
simple, was becoming; because the 
color glowed in her dark face; be- 
cause of the brightness of her eyes 
and the happy sharpness of her 
words, and the dangerous smile 
which played upon her lips. He 
liked the warmth of her close vicin- 
ity, and the softness of her arm, and 
the perfume from her hair, though 
he would have given all that he 
possessed that she had been removed 
from him by some impassable gulf. 
As he had to be hanged, and this 
woman’s continued presence would 
be as bad as death to him, he liked 
to have his meal well dressed. 

He certainly had been foolish to 
bring her to Lowestoffe, and the close 
neighborhood of Carbury Manor; 
and now he felt his folly. As soon as 
he saw Roger Carbury, he blushed up 
to his forehead; and then, leaving 
Mrs. Hurtle’s arm, he came forward, 
and shook hands with his friend. 
“Tt is Mrs. Hurtle,” he said; “I 
must introduce you:” and the intro- 
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duction was made. Roger took off 
his hat, and bowed ; but he did so with 
the coldest ceremony. Mrs. Hurtle, 
who was quick enough at gathering 
the minds of people from their looks, 
was just as cold in her acknowledg- 
ment of the courtesy. In former 
days she had heard much of Roger 
Carbury, and surmised that he was 
no friend to her. “I did not know 
that you were thinking of coming to 
Lowestoffe,” said Roger in a voice 
that was needlessly severe. But his 
mind at the present moment was 
severe ;,and he could not hide his 
mind. 

“T was not thinking of it. Mrs. 
Hurtle wished to get to the sea; and, 
as she knew no one else here in Eng- 
land, I brought her.” 

“Mr. Montague and I. have trav- 
elled so many miles together before 
now,” she said, “ that a few additional 
will not make much difference.” 

“ Do you stay long?” asked Roger 
in the same voice. 

“T go back probably on Monday,” 
said Montague. 

“ As I shall be here a whole week, 
and shall not speak a word to any 
one after he has left me, he has con- 
sented to bestow his company on me 
for two days. Will you join us at 
dinner, Mr. Carbury, this evening ? ” 

“Thank you, madam. I have 
dined.” 

“Then, Mr. Montague, I will leave 
you with your friend. My toilet, 
though it will be very slight, will 
take longer than yours. ,We dine, 
you, know in twenty minutes. I wish 
you could get your friend to join us.” 
So saying, Mrs. Hurtle tripped back 
across the sand towards the hotel. 

“Ts this wise?” demanded Roger 
in a voice that was almost sepulchral, 
as soon as the lady was out of hear- 
ing. 
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“You may well ask that, Carbury. 
Nobody knows the folly of it so 
thoroughly as I do.” 

“Then why do you doit? Do you 
mean to marry her?” 

‘No, certainly not.” 

“Ts it honest then, or like a gentle- 
man, that you should be with her in 
this way? Does she think that you 
intend to marry her?” 

“T have told her that I would 
not. I have told her” — Then he 
stopped. He was going on to declare 
that he had told her that he loved 
another woman; but he felt that he 
could hardly touch that matter in 
speaking to Roger Carbury. 

“ What does she mean, then? Has 
she no regard for her own character?” 

“T would explain it to you all, Car- 
bury, if I could. But you would 
never have the patience to hear me.” 

“T am not naturally impatient.” 

“But this would drive you mad. 
I wrote to her, assuring her that it 
must be all over. Then she came 
here, and sent for me. Was I not 
bound to go to her?” 

** Yes; to go to her, and repeat 
what you had said in your letter.” 

“TI did do so. I went with that 
very purpose, and did repeat it.” 

“ Then you should have left her.” 

“Ah; but you do not understand. 
She begged that I would not desext 
her in her loneliness. We have been 
so much together, that I could not 
desert her.” 

“TI certainly do not understand 
that, Paul. You have allowed your- 
self to be entrapped into a promise 
of marriage; and then, for reasons 
which we will not go into now, but 
which we both thought to be adequate, 
you resolved to break your promise, 
thinking that you would be justified 
in doing so. But nothing can justify 
you in living with the lady afterwards 
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on such terms as to induce her to 
suppose that your old promise holds 
” 


“She does not think so: she can- 
not think so.” 

“Then what must she be to be here 
with you? And what must you be to 
be here, in public, with such a one as 
she is? I don’t know why I should 
trouble you or myself about it. Peo- 
ple live now in a way that I don’t 
comprehend. If this be your way of 
living, I have no right to complain.” 

“For God’s sake, Carbury, do not 
speak in that way. It sounds as 
though you meant to throw me over.” 

“T should have said that you had 
thrown me over. You come down 
here to this hotel, where we are both 
known, with this lady whom you are 
not going to marry; and I meet you, 
just by chance. Had I known it, of 
course I could have turned the other 
way. Butcoming on you by accident, 
as I did, how am I not to speak to 
you? And, if I speak, what am I to 
say? Of course I think that the lady 
will succeed in marrying you.” 

“ Never.” 

“ And that such a marriage will be 
your destruction. Doubtless she is 
good-looking.” 

“Yes, and clever. And you must 
remember that the manners of her 
country are not as the manners of this 
country.” 

“Then, if I marry at all,” said 
Roger, with all his prejudice expressed 
strongly in his voice, “I trust I may 
not marry a lady of her country. 
She does not think that she is to 
marry you, and yet she comes down 
here, and stays with you. Paul, I 
don’t believe it. I believe you; but I 
don’t believe her. She is here with 
you in order that she may marry you. 
She is cunning and strong: you are 
foolish and'weak. Believing as I do 
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that marriage with her would be 
destruction, I should tell her my mind, 
and leave her.” Paul at the mo- 
ment thought of the gentleman in 
Oregon, and of certain difficulties in 
leaving. “That’s what I should do. 
You must go in now, I suppose, and 
eat your dinner.” 

“T may come to the hall as I go 
back home ?” 

“Certainly you may come, if you 
please,” said Roger. Then he be- 
thought himself that his welcome had 
not been cordial. “I mean that I 
shall be delighted to see you,” he . 
added, marching away along the 
strand. Paul did go into the hotel, 
and did eat his dinner. In the mean 
time, Roger Carbury marched far 
away along the strand. In all that 
he had said to Montague, he had 
spoken the truth, or that which ap- 
peared to him to be the truth. He 
had not been influenced for a moment 
by any reference to his own affairs. 
And yet he feared, he almost knew, 
that this man, who had promised to 
marry a strange American woman, 
and who was at this very moment 
living in close intercourse with the 
woman after he had told her that he 
would not keep his promise, was the 
chief barrier between himself and the 
girl that he loved. As he had listened 
to John Crumb while John spoke of 
Ruby Ruggles, he had told himself 
that he and John Crumb were alike. 
With an honest, true, heartfelt de- 
sire, they both panted for the compan- 
ionship of a fellow-creature whom 
each had chosen. “And each was to 
be thwarted by the make-believe re- 
gard of unworthy youth and fatuous 
good looks! Crumb, by dogged per- 
severance, and indifference to many 
things, would probably be successful 
at last. But what chance was there 
of success forhim? Ruby, as soon 
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as want or hardship told upon her, 
would return to the strong arm that 
could be trusted to provide her with 
plenty ‘and comparative ease. But 
Hetta Carbury, if once her heart had 
passed from her own dominion into 
the possession of another, would 
never change her love. It was possi- 
ble, no doubt, — nay, how probable, 
— that her heart was still vacillating. 
Roger thought that he knew that at 
any rate she had not as yet declared 
her love. If she were now to know, 
if she could now learn, of what na- 
ture was the love of this other man; 
if she could be instructed that he was 
living alone with a lady whom not 
long since he had promised to marry; 
if she could be made to understand 
this whole story of Mrs. Hurtle, — 
would not that open her eyes ? Would 
she not then see where she could trust 
her happiness, and where, by so trust- 
ing it, she would certainly be ship- 
wrecked ? 

“Never,” said Roger to himself, 
hitting at the stones on the beach 
with his stick. “Never.” Then he 
got his horse, and rode back to Car- 
bury Manor. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


MRS. HURTLE AT LOWESTOFFE. 

Wuen Paul got down into the 
dining-room, Mrs. Hurtle was already 
there; and the waiter was standing by 
the side of the table ready to take 
the cover off the soup. She was radi- 
ant with smiles, and made herself es- 
pecially pleasant during dinner ; but 
Paul felt sure that every thing was 
not well with her. Though she 
smiled, and talked, and laughed, there 
was something forced in her manner. 
He almost knew that she was only 


waiting till the man should have left 
the room to speak in a different strain. 
And so it was. As soon as the last 
lingering dish had been removed, and 
when the door was finally shut be- 
hind the retreating waiter, she asked 
the question, which no doubt had been 
on her mind since she had walked 
across the strand to the hotel. “ Your 
friend was hardly civil; was he, 
Paul?” 

“ Do you mean that he should have 
come in? I have no doubt it was 
true that he had dined.” 

“Tam quite indifferent about his 
dinner; but there are two ways of 
declining, as there are of accepting. I 
suppose he is on very intimate terms 
with you?” 

“ Oh, yes!” 

“Then his want of courtesy was 
the more evidently intended for me. 
In point of fact, he disapproves of 
me. Is not that it?” To this ques- 
tion, Montague did not feel himself 
called upon to. make any immediate 
answer. “I can well understand that 
it should be so. An intimate friend 
may like or dislike the friend of his 
friend, without offence; but, unless 
there be strong reason, he is bound to 
be civil to his friend’s friend, when 
accident brings them together. You 
have told me that Mr. Carbury was 
your beau-idéal of an English gentle- 
man.” 

“So he is.” 

“Then, why didn’t he behave as 
such?” and Mrs. Hartle again 
smiled. “Did not you yourself feel 
that you were rebuked for coming 
here with me, when he expressed sur- 
prise at your journey? Has he au- 
thority over you ?” 

“Of course, he has not. What 
authority could he have ?” 

“Nay, I do not know. He may be 
your guardian. In this safegoing 
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country, young men, perhaps, are not 
their own masters till they are past 
thirty. I should have said. that he 
was your guardian, and that he in- 
tended to rebuke you for being in bad 
company. I dare say he did after I 
had gone.” 

This was so true, that Montague 
did not know how to deny it. The 
time must come ; and why not now as 
well as at any future moment? He 
had to make her understand that he 
could not join his lot with her, 
chiefly, indeed, because his heart was 
elsewhere, —a reason on which he 
could hardly insist, because she could 
allege that she had a prior right to his 
heart, — but also because her antece- 
dents had been such as to cause all 
his friends to warn him against such 
amarriage. So he plucked up cour- 
age for the battle. “It was nearly 
that,” he said. 

There are many, and probably 
the greater portion of my readers will 
be among the number, who will de- 
clare to themselves that Paul Mon- 
tague was a poor creature in that he 
felt so great a repugnance to face this 
woman with the truth. His folly in 
falling at first under the battery of 
her charms will be forgiven him. His 
engagement, unwise as it was, and 
his subsequent determination to break 
his engagement, will be pardoned. 
Women, and perhaps some men also, 
will feel that it was natural that he 
should have been charmed; natural 
that he should have expressed his ad- 
miration in the form which unmarried 
ladies expect from unmarried men 
when any such expression is to be 
made at all; natural, also, that he 
should endeavor to escape from the 
dilemma when he found the manifold 
dangers of the step which he had 
proposed to take. No woman, I 
‘ think, will be hard upon him, because 
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of his breach of faith to Mrs. Hurtle; 
but they will be very hard on him on 
the scorg of his cowardice, —as I 
think, unjustly. In social life we 
hardly stop to consider how much of 
that daring spirit which gives mastery 
comes from hardness of heart rather 
than from high purpose or true cour- 
age. The man who succumbs to his 
wife, the mother who succumbs to her 
daughter, the master who succumbs 
to his servant, is as often brought to 
servility by a continual aversion to 
the giving of pain, by a softness 
which causes the fretfulness of others 
to be an agony to himself, as by 
any actual fear which the firmness of 
the imperious one may have produced. 
There is an inner softness, a thinness 
of the mind’s skin, an incapability 
of seeing or even thinking of the 
troubles of others with equanimity, 
which produces a feeling akin to fear, 
but which is compatible not only with 
courage, but with absolute firmness of 
purpose, when the demand for firm- 
ness arises so strongly as to assert it- 
self. With this man it was not real- 
ly that. He feared the woman, or, 
at least, such fears did not prevail 
upon him to be silent; but he shrank 
frém subjecting her to the blank mis- 
ery of utter desertion. After what 
had passed between them, he could 
hardly bring himself to tell her that 
he wanted her no further, and to bid 
her go. But that was what he had 
to do; and for that his answer to 
her last question prepared the way. 
“It was nearly that,” he said. 

“Mr. Carbury did take it upon 
himself to rebuke you for showing 
yourself on the sands at Lowestoffe 
with such a one as I am?” 

“He knew of the letter which I 
“wrote to you.” 

“You have canvassed me between 
you?” 





“Of course we have, Is that un- 
natural? Would you have had me 
be silent about you to tbe oldest 
and the best friend I have in the 
world ?” 

“ No: I would not have had you be 
silent to your oldest and best friend. 
I presume you would declare your 
purpose. But I should not have 
supposed you would have asked his 
leave. When I was travelling with 
you, I thought you were a man capa- 
ble of managing your own actions. 
I had heard, that, in your country, 
girls sometimes hold themselves at 
the disposal of their friends; but I 
did not dream that such could be the 
case with a man who had gone out 
into the world to make his fortune.” 

Paul Montague did not like it. 
The punishment to be endured was 
being commenced. “Of course, you 
can say bitter things,” he replied. 

“Is it my nature to say bitter 
things? Have I usually said bitter 
things to you? WhenI have hung 
round your neck, and have sworn 
that you should be my God upon 
earth, was that bitter? I am alone; 
and I have to fight my own battles. 
A woman’s weapon is her tongue. 
Say but one word to me, Paul, as you 
know how to say it, and there will 
be soon an end to that bitterness. 
What shall I care for Mr. Carbury, 
except to make him the cause of 
some innocent joke, if you will speak 
but that one word. And think what 
it is I am asking. Do you remem- 
ber how urgent were once your own 
prayers to me, how you swore that 
your happiness could only be secured 
by one word of mine? Though I 
loved you, I doubted. There were 
considerations of money, which have 
now vanished. But I spoke it, ber 
cause I loved, you, and because I 
believed you.. Give me that which 
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you swore you had given before I 
made my gift to you.” 

“ T cannot say that word.” 

“Do you mean, that, after all, I am 
to be thrown off like an old glove? I 
have had many dealings with men, 
and have found them to be false, 
cruel, unworthy, and selfish. But I 
have met nothing like that. No 
man has ever dared to treat me like 
that. No man shall dare.” 

“T wrote to you.” 

“ Wrote tome — yes! And I was 
to take that as sufficient! No. I 
think but little of my life, and have 
but little for which to live; but, 
while I do live, I will travel over the 
world’s surface to face injustice, and 
to expose it, before I will put up with 
it. You wrote tome! Heaven and 
earth! I can hardly control myself 
when I hear such impudence.” 
She clinched her fist upon the knife 
that lay on the table as she looked at 
him, and, raising it, dropped it again 
at a farther distance. “Wrote to 
me! Could any mere letter of your 
writing break the bond by which we 
were bound together? Had not the 
distance between us seemed to have 
made you safe, would you have dared 
to write that letter? The letter 
must be unwritten. It has already 
been contradicted by your conduct to 
me since I have been in this coun- 
try.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say that.” 

“ Am I not justified in saying it?” 

“TI hope not. When I first saw 
you, I told you every thing. If I 
have been wrong in attending to 
your wishes since, I regret it.” 

“ This comes from your seeing your 
master for two minutes on the beach. 
You are acting now under his orders. 
No doubt he came with the purpose. 
Had you told him you were to be 
here?” 
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“ His coming was an accident.” 

“It was very opportune, at any 
rate. Well, what have you to say 
tome? Oram I to‘understand that 
you suppose yourself to have said all 
that is required of you? Perhaps 
you would prefer that I should argue 
the matter out with your — friend, 
Mr. Carbury.” 

“ What has to be said, I believe I 
can say myself.” 

“Say it then. Or are you so 
ashamed of it, that the words stick in 
your throat ?” 

“There is some truth in that. I 
am ashamed of it. I must say that 
which will be painful, and which 
would not have been to be said, had I 
been fairly careful.” 

Then he paused. “Don’t spare 
me,” she said. “I know what it all 
is as well as though it were already 
told. I know the lies with which 
they have crammed you at San Fran- 
cisco, You have heard, that, up in 
Oregon, I shot a man. That is no 
lie. I did. I brought him down 
dead at my feet.” Then she paused, 
and rose from her chair, and looked at 
him. “ Do you wonder that that is a 
story that a woman should hesitate to 
tell? But not from shame. Do you 
suppose that the sight of that dying 
wretch does not haunt me? that I do 
not daily hear his drunken screech, 
and see him bound from the earth, 
and then fall in a heap just below my 
hand? But did they tell you also 
that it was thus alone that I could 
save myself, and that, had I spared 
him, I must afterwards have de- 
stroyed myself? If I were wrong, 
why did they not try me for his mur- 
der? Why did the women flock 
around me, and kiss the very hems 
of my garments? In this soft civili- 
zation of yours, you know nothing 
of such necessity. A woman here 
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is protected — unless it be from 
lies.” 

“Tt was not that only,” he whis- 
pered. 

“No, they told you other things,” 
she continued, still standing over him. 
“They told you of quarrels with my 
husband. I know the lies, and who 
made them, and why. Did I conceal 
from you the character of my former 
husband? Did’ I not tell you that 
he was a drunkard and a scoundrel? 
How should I not quarrel with such 
a one? Ah, Paul! you can hardly 
know what my life has been.” 

“They told me that— you fought 
him.” 

“Pshaw, fought him! Yes: 
I was always fighting him. What 
are you to do but to fight cruelty, and 
fight falsehood, and fight fraud and 
treachery, when they come upon you, 
and would overwhelm you, but for 
fighting? You have not been fool 
enough to believe that fable about a 
duel? I did stand once, armed, and 
guarded my bedroom-door from him, 
and told him that he should only 
enter it over my body. He went 
away to the tavern, and I did not see 
him for a week afterwards. That was 
the duel. And they have told you 
that he is not dead.” 

“‘ Yes, they have told me that.” 

“ Who has seen him alive? I never 
said to you that I had seen him dead. 
How should I?” 

“ There would be a certificate.” 

“Certificate, in the back of Texas, 
five hundred miles from Galveston! 
And what would it matter to you? I 
was divorced from him according to 
the law of the State of Kansas. Does 
not the law make a woman free here 
to marry again? and why not with 
us? I sued for a divorce on the 
score ‘of cruelty and drunkenness. 
He made no appearance; and the 
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court granted it me. 
by that?” 

“T heard nothing of the divorce.” 

“T do not remember. When we 
were talking of these old days before, 
you did not care how short I was in 
telling my story. You wanted to 
hear little or nothing then of Caradoc 
Hurtle. Now you have become more 
particular. I told you that he was 
dead, as I believed myself, and do 
believe. Whether the other story 
was told or not, I do not know.” 
~ “Tt was not told.” 

“Then it was your own fault, be- 
cause you would not listen. And 
they have made you believe, I sup- 
pose, that I have failed in getting 
back my property?” 

“T have heard nothing about your 
property but what you yourself have 
said unasked. I have asked no ques- 
tion about your property.” 

“You are welcome. At last I have 
made it. again my own. And now, 
sir, what else is there? I think I 
have been open with you. Is it be- 
cause I protected myself from drunken 
violence, that I am to be rejected? 
Am I to be cast aside because I saved 
my life while in the hands of a repro- 
bate husband, and escaped from him 
by means provided by law, or be- 
cause, by my own energy, I have 
secured my own property? If I am 
not to be condemned for these things, 
then say why am I condemned?” 

She had at any rate saved him the 
trouble of telling the story, but, in 
doing so, had left him without a word 
to say. She had owned to shooting 
the man. Well, it certainly may be 
necessary that a woman should shoot 
a man, especially in Oregon. As 
to the duel with her husband, she 
had half denied and half confessed it. 
He presumed that she had been armed 
with a pistol when she refused Mr. 
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Hurtle admittance into the nuptial 
chamber. As to the question of 
Hurtle’s death, she had confessed, 
that, perhaps, he was not dead. But 
then, as she had asked, why 
should not a divorce, for the purpose 
in hand, be considered as good as a 
death? He could not say that she 
had not washed herself clean; and 
yet, from the story as told by herself, 
what man would wish to marry her? 
She had seen so much of drunken- 
ness, had become so handy with 
pistols, and had done so much of.a 
man’s work, that any ordinary man 
might well hesitate before he assumed 
to be her master. “Ido not condemn 
you,” he replied. 

“ At any rate, Paul, do not lie,” 
she answered. “If you tell me that 
you will not be my husband, you do 
condemn me. Is it not so?” 

“T will not lie if I can help it. I 
did ask you to be my wife ” — 

“Well, rather. How often before 
I consented ? ” 

“Tt matters little. At any rate, till 
you did consent. I have since satis- 
fied myself that such a marriage would 
be miserable for both of us.” 

“You have.” 

“T have. Of course, you can 
speak of me as you please, and think 
of me as you please. I can hardly 
defend myself.” 

“ Hardly, I think.” 

“ But, with whatever result, I know 
that I shall now be acting for the 
best in declaring that I will not be- 
come your husband.” 

“You will not?” She was still 
standing, and stretched out her right 
hand as though again to grasp some- 
thing. 

He also now rose from his chair. 
“If I speak with abruptness, it is 
only to avoid a show of indecision. 
I will not.” 
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*Q God! what have I done that 
it should be my lot to meet man after 
man false and cruel as this! You 
tell me to my face that I am to bear 
it! Who is the jade that has done 
it? Has she money, or rank? Or 
is it that you are afraid to have by 
your side a woman who can speak for 
herself, and even act for herself if 
some action be necessary? Perhaps 
you think that I am—old.” He 
was looking at her intently as she 
spoke ; and it did seem to him that 
many years had been added to her 
face. It was full of lines round the 
mouth ; and the light play of drollery 
was gone, and the color was fixed; 
and her eyes seemed to be deep in 
her head. “Speak, man ! — is it that 
you want a younger wife ? ” 

“You know it is not.” 

“Know! How should any one 
know any thing from a liar? From 
what you tell me, I know nothing. I 
have to gather what I can from your 
character. I see that you are a cow- 
ard. It is that man that came to you, 
and who is your master, that has 
forced you to this. Between me and 
him you tremble, and are a thing to 
be pitied. As for knowing what you 
would be at, from any thing that you 
would say, that’ is impossible. Once 
again I have come across a mean 
wretch. Oh, fool! that men should 
be so vile, and think themselves mas- 
ters of the world! My last word to 
you is that you are—a liar. Now 
for the present you can go. ‘Ten min- 
utes since, had I had a weapon in my 
hand, I should have shot another man.” 

Paul Montague, as he looked round 
the room for his hat, could not but 
think that perhaps Mr. Hurtle might 
have had some excuse. It seemed, at 
any rate, to be her custom to have a 
pistol with her, though luckily, for 
his comfort, she had left it in her bed- 
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room on the present occasion. “I 
will say good-by to you,” he said, 
when he had found his hat. 

“Say no such thing. Tell me that 
you have triumphed, and got rid of me. 
Pluck up your spirits, if you have 
any, and show me your joy. ‘Tell me 
that an Englishman has dared to ill 
treat an American woman. You 
would, were you not afraid to indulge 
yourself.” He was now standing ih 
the doorway; and, before he escaped, 
she gave him an imperative command. 
“T shall not stay here now,” she said. 
“T shall return on Monday. I must 
think of what you have said, and must 
resolve what I myself will do. I shall 
not bear this without seeking a means 
of punishing you for your treachery. 
I shall expect you to come to me on 
Monday.” 

He closed the door as he answered 
her. “I do not see that it will serve 
any purpose.” 

“Tt is for me, sir, to judge of that. 
I suppose you-are not so much a cow- 
ard that you are afraid to come to me. 
If so, I shall come to you; and you 
may be assured that I shall not be too 
timid to show myself, and to tell my 
story.” He ended by saying, that, if 
she desired it, he would wait upon her, 
but that he would not at present fix a 
day. On his return to town he would 
write to her. 

When he was gone, she went to the 
door and listened a while. Then she 
closed it, and, turning the lock, stood 
with her back against the door, and 
with her hands clasped. After a few 
moments she ran forward, and, falling 
on her knees, buried her face in her 
hands upon the table. Then she gave 
way to a flood of tears, and at last lay © 
rolling upon the floor. 

Was this to be the end of it? 
Should she never know rest, never 
have one draught of cool water be- 
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tween her lips? Was there to be no 
end to the storms and turmoils and 
misery of her life? In almost all 
that she had said, she had spoken the 
truth, though, doubtless, not all the 
truth, as which among us would in 
giving the story of hislife? Shehad 
endured violence, and had been vio- 
lent. She had been schemed against, 
and had schemed. She had fitted 
herself to the life which had befallen 
her. But, in regard to money, she had 
been honest, and she had been loving 
of heart. With her heart of hearts 
she had loved this young Englishman; 
and now, after all her scheming, all 
her daring, with all her charms, this 
was to be the end of it. Oh, what 


@ journey would this be which she 
must now make back to her own coun- 
try, all alone! 

But the strongest feeling which 
raged within her bosom was that of 


disappointed love. Full as had been 
the vials of wrath which she had 
poured forth over Montague’s head, 
violent as had been the storm of abuse 
with which she had assailed him, there 
had been, after all, something counter- 
feited in her indignation ; but her love 
was no counterfeit. At any moment, 
if he would have returned to her, and 
taken her in his arms, she would not 
only have forgiven him, but have 
blessed him also for his kindness. 
She was, in truth, sick at heart of vio- 
Jence, and rough living, and unfeminine 
words. When driven by wrongs, the 
old habit came back upon her. But 
if she could only escape the wrongs, 
if she could find some niche in the 
world which would be bearable to her, 
in which, free from harsh treatment, 
she could pour forth all the genuine 
kindness of her woman’s nature, then, 
she thought, she could put away vio- 
lence, and be gentle as a young girl. 
When she first met this Englishman, 
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and found that he took delight in be- 
ing near her, she had ventured to hope 
that a haven would at last be open to 
her; but the reek of the gunpowder 
from that first pistol-shot still clung 
to her, and she now told herself again, 
as she had often told herself before, 
that it would have been better for her 
to have turned the muzzle against her 
own bosom. 

After receiving his letter, she had 
run over on what she had told herself 
was a vain chance. Though angry 
enough when that letter first reached 
her, she had, with that force of char- 
acter which marked her, declared to 
herself that such a resolution on his 
part was natural. In marrying her, 
he must give up all his old allies, all 
his old haunts. The whole world 
must be changed to him. She knew 
enough of herself, and enough of Eng- 
lishwomen, to be sure, that when her 
past life should be known, as it would 
be known, she would be avoided in 
England. With all the little ridicule 
she was wont to exercise in speaking 
of the Old Country, there was ever 
mixed, as is so often the case in the 
minds of American men and women, 
an almost envious admiration of Eng- 
lish excellence. To have been al- 
lowed to forget the past, and to live 
the life of an English lady, would 
have been heaven to her. But she, 
who was sometimes scorned, and some- 
times feared, in the eastern cities of 
her own country ; whose name had be- 
come almost a proverb for violence out 
in the Far West, — how could she dare 
to hope that her lot should be so 
changed for her ? 

She had reminded Paul that she 
had required to be asked often before 
she had consented to be his wife; but 
she did not tell him that that hesita- 
tion had arisen from her own convic- 
tion of her own unfitness ; but it had 
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been so. Circumstances had made 
her what she was. Circumstances had 
been cruel to her; but she could not 
now alter them. Then gradually, as 
she came to believe in his love, as she 
lost herself in love for him, she told 
herself that she would be changed. 
She had, however, almost known that 
it,could not be so; but this man had 
relatives, had business, had property, 
in her own country. Though she 
could not be made happy in England, 
might not a prosperous life be opened 
for him in the Far West? Then had 
risen the offer of that journey to Mex- 
ico, with much probability that work 


‘of no ordinary kind might detain 


him there for years. With what joy 
would she have accompanied him as 
his wife! For that, at any rate, she 


»would have been fit. 


She was conscious, perhaps too 
conscious, of her own beauty. That, 
at any rate, she felt had not deserted 
her. She was hardly aware that 
time was touching it. And she knew 
herself to be clever, capable of caus- 
ing happiness and mirth and com- 
fort. She had thé qualities of a good 
comrade, which are so much in a 
woman. She knew all this of her- 
self. If he and she could be together 
in some country in which those sto- 
ries of her past life would be matter 
of indifference, could she not make 
him happy? But what was she that 
a@ man should give up every thing, 
and go away and spend his days in 
some half-barbarous country for her 
alone? She knew it all, and was 
hardly angry with him in that he 
had decided against her. But, treated 
as she had been, she must play her 
game with such weapons as she pos- 
sessed. It was consonant with her 
old character, it was consonant with 
her present plans, that she should, at 
any rate, seem to be angry. 


Sitting there alone late into the 
night, she made many plans; but 
the plan that seemed best to suit the 
present frame of her mind was the 
writing of a letter to Paul, bidding 
him adieu, sending him her fondest 
love, and telling him that he was 
right. She did write the letter, but 
wrote it with a conviction that she 
would not have the strength to send 
it to him. The reader may judge 
with what feeling she wrote the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“DeEaR Pav, — You are right, and I 
am wrong. Our marriage would not have’ 
been fitting. I do not blame you. I at- 
tracted you when we were together ; but 
you have learned, and have learned truly, 
that you should not give up your life for 
such attractions. If I have been violent 
with you, forgive me. You will acknowl- 
edge that I have suffered. 

** Always know that there is one woman 
who will love you better than any one else. 
I think, too, that you will love me even 
when some other woman is by your side. 
God bless you, and make you happy! 
Write me the shortest, shortest word of 
adieu. Not to do so would make you think 
yourself heartless. But do not come to 
me. Forever, 

“a 


This she wrote on a small slip of 
paper, and then, having read it twice, 
she put it into her pocket-book. She 
told herself that she ought to send 
it, but told herself as plainly that 
she could not bring herself to do so. 
It was early in the morning before 
she went to bed; but she had admit- 
ted no one into the room after Mon- 
tague had left her. 

Paul, when he escaped from her 
presence, roamed out on to the sea- 
shore, and then took himself to bed, 
having ordered a conveyance to take 
him to Carbury Manor early in the 
morning. At breakfast he presented 
himself to the squire. “I have come 
earlier than you expected,” he said. 

“ Yes, indeed! much earlier. Are 
you going back to Lowestofie?” 
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Then he told the whole story. 
Roger expressed his satisfaction, re- 
calling, however, the pledge which he 
had given as to his return. “Let 
her follow you, and bear it,” he said. 
“ Of course, you must suffer the effects 
of your own imprudence.” On that 
evening Paul Montague returned to 
London by the mail-train, being sure 
that he would thus avoid a meeting 
with Mrs. Hurtle in the railway-car- 
riage. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
RUBY A PRISONER. 


Rusy had run away from her 
lover in great: dudgeon after the 
dance at the Music Hall, and had 
declared that she never wanted to see 
him again. But, when reflection 
came with the morning, her misery 
was stronger than her wrath. What 
would life be to her now without her 
lover? When she escaped from her 
grandfather’s house, she certainly 
had not intended to become nurse 
and assistant maid-of-all-work at a 
London lodging-house. The daily 
toil she could endure, and the: hard 
life, as long as she was supported by 
the prospect of some coming delight. 
A dance with Felix at the Music 
Hall, though it were three days dis- 
tant from her, would so occupy her 
mind, that she could wash and dress 
all the children without complaint. 
Mrs. Pipkin was forced to own to 
herself that Ruby did earn her 
bread. But when she had parted 
with her lover, almost on an under- 
standing that they were never to 
meet again, things were very differ- 
ent with her. And perhaps she had 
been wrong. A gentleman like Sir 
Felix did not, of course, like to be told 


about marriage. If she gave him 
another chance, perhaps he would 
speak. At any rate, she could not 
live without another dance. And so 
she wrote him a letter. 

Ruby was glib enough with her 
pen, though what she wrote will 
hardly bear repeating, She under- 
scored all her loves to him. She un- 
derscored the expression of her regret, 
if she had vexed him. She did not 
want to hurry a gentleman. But she 
did want to have another dance at 
the Music Hall. Would he be there 
next Saturday? Sir Felix sent hera 
very short reply to say that he would 
be at the Music Hall on the Tuesday. 
As at this time he proposed to leave 
London on the Wednesday, on his 
way to New York, he was proposing 
to devote his very last night to the 
companionship of Ruby Ruggles. 

Mrs. Pipkin had never interfered 
with her niece’s letters. It is cer- 


tainly a part of the new dispensation 


that young women shall send and 
receive letters without inspection. 
But, since Roger Carbury’s visit, Mrs. 
Pipkin had watched the postman, and 
had also watched her hiece. For 
nearly a week, Ruby said not a word 
of going out at night. She took the 
children for an airing in a broken 
perambulator, nearly as far as Hol- 
loway, with exemplary care, and 
washed up the cups and saucers as 
though her mind was intent upon 
them. But Mrs. Pipkin’s mind was 
intent on obeying Mr. Carbury’s be 
hests. She had already hinted some- 
thing, as to which Ruby had made no 
answer. It was her purpose to tell 
her, and to swear to her most solemn- 
ly, should she find her preparing 
herself to leave the house after six in 
the evening, that she should be 
kept out the whole night, having 4 
purpose equally clear in her own 
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mind that she would break her oath, 
should she be unsuccessful in her 


effort to keep Ruby athome. But on 
the Tuesday, when Ruby went up to 
her room to deck herself, a bright 
idea as to a better precaution struck 
Mrs. Pipkin’s mind. Ruby had been 
careless, had left her lover’s scrap 
of a note in an old pocket, when she 
went out with the children; and Mrs 
Pipkin knew all about it. It was 
nine o’clock when Ruby went up- 
stairs; and then Mrs. Pipkin locked 


both the front-door and the area- 


gate. Mrs, Hurtle had come home 
on the previous day. “ You won’t 
be wanting to go out to-night, will 
you, Mrs. Hurtle?” said Mrs. Pip- 
kin, knocking at her lodger’s door. 
Mrs. Hurtle declared her purpose of 
remaining at home all the evening. 
“If you should hear words between 
me and my niece, don’t you mind, 
ma’am.” 

“ T hope there’s nothing wrong, Mrs. 
Pipkin? ” 

“She'll be wanting to go out, and I 
won’t have it. It isn’t right; is it, 
ma’am? She’s a good girl; but 
they’ve got such a way nowadays of 
doing just as they pleases, that one 
doesn’t know what’s going to come 
next.” Mrs. Pipkin must have feared 
downright rebellion, when she thus 
took her lodger into her confidence. 

Ruby came down in her silk frock, 
as she had done before, and made her 
usual little speech. “I’m just going 
to step out, aunt, for a little time to- 
night. I’ve got the key, and I'll let 
myself in quite quiet.” 

“Indeed, Ruby, you won’t,” said 
Mrs. Pipkin. 

“Won’t what, aunt?” 

“Won't let yourself in, if you go 
out. If you go out to-night, you'll 
stay out: that’s all about it. If you 
0 out to-night, you won’t come back 

36 
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here any more. I won’t have it, and 
it isn’t right that I should. You’re 
going after that young man that they 
tell me is the greatest scamp in all 
England.” 

“They tell you lies then, Aunt Pip- 
kin.” 

“Very well. No girl is going out 
any more at nights out of my house: 
so that’s all about it. If you had told 
me you was going before, you needn’t 
have gone up, and bedizened yourself. 
For now it’s all to take off again.” 

Ruby could hardly believe it. She 
had expected some opposition, what 
she would have called a few words; 
but she had never imagined that her 
aunt would threaten to keep ber in 
the streets all night. It seemed to 
her that she had bought the privilege 
of amusing herself by hard work. 
Nor did she believe now that her aunt 
would be as hard as her threat. “ I’ve 
a right to go if I like,” she said. 

“ That’s as youthink. You haven’t 
a right to come back again, any 
way.” 

“Yes, I have. I’ve worked for you 
a deal harder than the girl down- 
stairs, and I don’t want no wages. 
I’ve a right to go out, and a right to 
come back; and go I shall.” 

“You'll be no better than you 
should be, if you do.” 

“Am I to work my very nails 
off, and push that perambulator about 
all day till my legs won’t carry me, 
and then I ain’t to go out not once 
in a week?” 

“* Not unless I know more about it, 
Ruby. I won’t have you go and 
throw yourself into the gutter; not 
while you’re with me.” 

“Who’s throwing themselves into 
the gutter? I’ve thrown myself into 
no gutter. I know what I’m about.” 

“ There’s two of us that way, Ruby; 
for I know what I’m about.” 
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“T shall just go then.” And Ruby 
walked off towards the door. 

“You won’t get out that way, any 
way; for the door’s locked, and the 
area-gate. You'd better be said, 
Ruby, and just take your things off.” 

Poor Ruby, for the moment, was 
struck dumb with mortification. Mrs. 
Pipkin had given her credit for more 
outrageous perseverance than she pos- 
sessed, and had feared that she would 
rattle at the front-door, or attempt to 
climb over the area-gate. She was a 
little afraid of Ruby, not feeling her- 
self justified in holding absolute do- 
minion over her as over a servant. 
And though she was now determined 
in her conduct, being fully resolved 
to surrender neither of the keys which 
she held in her pocket, still she 
feared that she might so far collapse 
as to fall away into tears, should Ruby 
be violent. But Ruby was crushed. 
Her lover would be there to meet her ; 
and the appointment would be broken 
by her. “ Aunt Pipkin,” she said, 
“let me go just this once.” 

“No, Ruby; it ain’t proper.” 

“You don’t know what you're a’ 
doing of, aunt; you don’t. You'll 
ruin me, you will. Dear Aunt Pip- 
kin, do, do! Tl never ask again, 
if you don’t like.” 

Mrs. Pipkin had not expected this, 
and was almost willing to yield. But 
Mr. Carbury had spoken so very plain- 
ly. “It ain’t the thing, Ruby; and 
I won’t do it.” 

“And I’m to be —a prisoner! 
What have I done to be —a pris- 
oner? I don’t believe as you’ve any 
right to lock me up.” 

“Tve a right to lock my own doors.” 

“Then I shall go away to-morrow.” 

“T can’t help that, my dear. The 


-door will be open to-morrow, if you 
-choose to go out.” 


“Then why not open it to-night? 


Where’s the difference?” But Mrs, 
Pipkin was stern; and Ruby, in a 
flood of tears, took herself up to her 
garret. 

Mrs. Pipkin knocked at Mrs. Hur- 
tle’s door again. “She’s gone to 
bed,” she said. 

“T’m glad to hear it. There wasn’t 
any noise about it, was there?” 

“Not as I expected, Mrs. Hurtle, 
certainly. But she was put out a 
bit. Poor girl! I’ve been a girl too, 
and used to like a bit of outing as 
well as any one, and a dance too; 
only it was always when mother knew. 
She ain’t got a mother, poor dear! 
and as good as no father. And she’s 
got it into her head that she’s that 
pretty, that a great gentleman will 
marry her.” 

“She is pretty.” 

“ But what’s beauty, Mrs. Hurtle? 
It’s no more nor skin deep, as the 
Scriptures tell us. And what’d a 
grand gentleman see in Ruby to marry 
her? She says she’ll leave to-mor- 
row.” 

“ And where will she go?” 

“Just nowhere. After this gen- 
tleman—and you know what that 
means! You’re going to be married 
yourself, Mrs. Hurtle.” 

“We won’t mind about that now, 
Mrs. Pipkin.” 

“ And this'll be your second; and 
you know how these things are man- 
aged. No gentleman’]l marry her 
because she runs after him. Girls as 
knows what they’re about should let 
the gentlemen run afterthem. That’s 
my way of looking at it.” 

“Don’t you think they should be 
equal in that respect ?” 

“ Anyways, the girls shouldn’t let 
on as they are running after the gen- 
tlemen. A gentleman goes here, and 
he goes there, and he speaks up free, 
of course. In my time, girls usen’t 














to do that. But then, may be, I’m 
old-fashioned,” added Mrs. Pipkin, 
thinking of the new dispensation. 

“T suppose girls do speak for them- 
_gelves more than they did formerly.” 

“A deal more, Mrs. Hurtle; quite 
different. You hear them talk of 
spooning with this fellow, and spoon- 
ing with that fellow, and that before 
their very fathers and mothers! Wheu 
I was young, we used to do it, I sup- 
pose, only not like that.” 

“You did it on the sly.” 

“T think we got married quicker 
than they do, anyway. When the 
gentlemen had to take more trouble, 
they thought more about it. But if 
you wouldn’t mind speaking to Ruby 
to-morrow, Mrs. Hurtle: she’d listen 
to you, when she wouldn’t mind a 
word I said to her. I don’t want her 
to go away from this, out into the 
street, till she knows where she’s to 
go to decent. As for going to her 
young man, that’s just walking the 
streets.” 

Mrs. Hurtle promised that she 
would speak to Ruby; though, when 
making the promise, she could not but 
think of her unfitness for the task. 
She knew nothing of the country. 
She had not a single friend in it but 
Paul Montague; and she had run 
after him with as little discretion as 
Ruby Ruggles was showing in run- 
ning after her lover. Who was she, 
that she should take upon herself to 
give advice to any female? 

She had not sent her letter to Paul ; 
but she still kept it in her pocket- 
book. Atsome moments she thought 
that she would send it; and at others 
she told herself that she would never 
surrender this last hope till every 
stone had been turned. It might 
still be possible to shame him into a 
marriage. She had returned from 
Lowestoffe on the Monday, and had 
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made some trivial excuse to Mrs. Pip- 
kin in her mildest voice. The place 
had been windy, and too cold for her, 
and she had not liked the hotel. 
Mrs. Pipkin was very glad to see her 
back again. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
SIR FELIX MAKES HIMSELF READY. 


Smr Ferrx, when he promised to 
meet Ruby at the Music Hall on the 
Tuesday, was under an engagement 
to start with Marie Melmotte for 
New York on the Thursday follow- 
ing, and to go down to Liverpool on 
the Wednesday. There was no rea- 
son, he thought, why he should not 
enjoy himself to the last, and he 
would say a parting word to poor 
little Ruby. The details of his jour- 
ney were settled between him and 
Marie, with no inconsiderable assist- 
ance from Didon, in the garden of 
Grosvenor Square, on the previous 
Sunday, where the lovers had again 
met during the hours of morning 
service. Sir Felix had been aston- 
ished at the completeness of the prepa- 
rations which had been made. “ Mind 
you go by the five, p.m., train,” Marie 


said. “That will take you into Liv- 
erpool at a quarter past ten. There’s 
a hotel at the railway-station. Didon 


has got our tickets, under the names 
of Madame and Mademoiselle Racine. 
We are to have one cabin between us: 
you must get yours to-morrow. She 
has found out’ that there is plenty of 
rooni.” 

“T’ll be all right.” 

“Pray don’t miss the train that 
afternoon. Somebody would be sure 
to suspect something, if we were seen 
together in the same train. We 


leave at seven, A.M. I sha’n’t go to 
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bed all night, so as to be sure to be 
in time. Robert, he’s the man, will 
start a little earlier in the cab with my 
heavy box. What do you think is in 
it?” 

“ Clothes,” suggested Felix. 

“ Yes, but what clothes? My wed- 
ding-dresses. Think of that! What 
a job to get them, and nobody to 
know any thing about it, except Didon 
and Madame Craik, at the shop in 
Mount Street! They haven’t come 
yet; but I shall be there, whether 
they come or not. And I shall have 
all my jewels. I’m not going to 
leave them behind: they’ll go off in 
our cab. We can get the things out 
behind the house into the mews; then 
Didon and I follow in another cab. 
Nobody ever is up before near nine; 
and I don’t think we shall be inter- 
rupted.” 

“Tf the servants were to hear.” 

“J don’t think they’d tell. But, if 
I was to be brought back again, I 
should only tell papa that it was no 
good. He can’t prevent me marry- 
ing.” 

“ Won’t your mother find out?” 

“She never looks after any thing. 
I don’t think she’d tell, if she knew: 
papa leads her such a life! Felix, I 
hope you won’t be like that.” And 
she looked up into his face, and 
thought that it would be impossible 
that he should be. 

“T’m all right,” said Felix, feeling 
very uncomfortable at the time. This 
great effort of his life was drawing 
very near. There had been a pleas- 
urable excitement in talking of run- 
ning away with the great heiress of 
the day; but now that the deed had 
to be executed, and executed after so 
novel and stupendous a fashion, he 
almost wished that he had not under- 
taken it. It must have been much 
nicer when men ran away with their 


heiresses only as far as Gretna Green, 
And even Goldsheiner with Lady 
Julia had nothing of a job in com- 
parison with this which he was ex- 
pected to perform. And then, if they 
should be wrong about the girl’s for- 
tune! He almost repented. He did 
repent; but he had not the courage 
to recede. “ How about money, 
though ? ” he said hoarsely. 

“ You have got some?” 

“T have just the two hundred 
pounds which your father paid me, 
and not a shilling more. I don’t see 
why he should keep my money, and 
not let me have it back.” 

“ Look here,” said Marie; and she 
put her hand into her pocket. “I 
told you I thought I could get some. 
There is a check for two hundred 
and fifty pounds. I had money of 
my own enough for the tickets.” 

“ And whose is this?” said Felix, 
taking the bit of paper with much 
trepidation. 

“Tt is papa’s check, Mamma 
gets ever so many of tlem to carry 
on the house, and pay for things. 
But she gets so muddled about it, 
that she doesn’t know what she pays, 
and what she doesn’t.” Felix looked 
at the check, and saw that it was 
payable to House or bearer, and that 


it was signed by Augustus Melmotte. 


“If you take it to the bank, you'll 
get the money,” said Marie. “Or 
shall I send Didon, and give you the 
money on board the ship?” 

Felix thought over the matter very 
anxiously. If he did go on the jour- 
ney, he would much prefer to have 
the money in his own pocket: he 
liked the feeling of having money in 
his pocket. Perhaps, if Didon were 
intrusted with the check, she also 
would like the feeling. But then, 
might it not be possible, that, if 
he presented the check himself, he 
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might be arrested for stealing Mel- 
motte’s money? “I think Didon 
had better get the money,” he said, 
“and bring it to me to-morrow, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, to the 
club.” If the money did not come, 
he would not go down to Liverpool, 
nor would he be at the expense of 
his ticket for New York. “You see,” 
he said, “I’m so much in the city, 
that they might know me at the 
bank.” To this arrangement, Marie 
assented, and took back the check. 
“And then I’ll come on board on 
Thursday morning,” he said, “with- 
out looking for you.” 

“Oh, dear, yes! without looking 
for us. And don’t know us even till 
we are out at sea. Won’t it be fun 
when we shall be walking about on 
the deck, and not speaking to one 
another? And, Felix, what do you 
think? Didon has found out that 
there is to be an American clergy- 
man on board. I wonder whether 
he'd marry us.” 

“Of course he will.” 

“Won’t that be jolly? I wish it 
wasalldone. Then, directly it’s doue, 
and when we get to New York, we'll 
telegraph and write to papa, and we’ll 
be ever so penitent and good, won’t 
we? Of course, he’ll make the best 
of it.” 

“ But he’s so savage! isn’t he?” 

“When there’s any thing to get, 
or just at the moment. But I don’t 
think he minds afterwards. He’s 
always for making the best of every 
thing, — misfortunes and all. Things 
go wrong so often, that, if he was to 
go on thinking of them always, they’d 
be too many for anybody. It’ll be all 
tight in a month’s time. I wonder 
how Lord Nidderdale will look when 
he hears that we’ve gone off. I 
should so like to see him! He never 
can say that I’ve behaved bad to 
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him. We were engaged ; but it was 
he broke it. Do you know, - Felix, 
that though we were engaged to be 
married, and everybody knew it, he 
never once kissed me!” Felix at this 
moment almost wished that he had 
never done so. As to what the other ' 
man had done, he cared nothing at 
all. : 

Then they parted with the under- 
standing that they were not to see 
each other again till they met on 
board the boat. All arrangements 
were made. But Felix was deter- 
mined that he would not stir in the 
matter unless Didon brought him the 
full sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds; and he almost thought, and 
indeed hoped, that she would not. 
Either she would be suspected at the 
bank, and apprehended ; or she would 
run off with the money on her own 
account, when she got it; or the 
check would have been missed, and 
the payment stopped. Some acci- 
dent would occur, and then he would 
be able to recede from his undertak- 
ing. He would do nothing till after 
Monday afternoon. 

Should he tell his mother that he 
was going? His mother had clearly 
recommended him té run away with 
the girl, and must therefore approve 
of the measure. His mother would 
understand how great would be the 
expense of such a trip, and might, 
perhaps, add something to his stock 
of money. He determined that he 
would tell his mother; that is, if 
Didon should bring him full change 
for the check. 

He walked into the Beargarden 
exactly at four o’clock on the Mon- 
day, and there he found Didon stand- 
ing in the hall. His heart sank 
within him as he saw her. Now 
must he certainly go to New York. 
She made him a little courtesy, and, 
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without a word, handed him an en- 
velope, soft and fat with rich enclos- 
ures. He bade her wait a moment, 
and, going into a little waiting-room, 
counted the notes. The money was 
all there, — the full sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. He must 
certainly go to New York. “ C’est 
tout en régle?” said Didon in a 
whisper as he returned to the hall. 
Sir Felix nodded his head; and Didon 
took her departure. 

Yes, he must go now. He had 
Melmotte’s money in his pocket, and 
was therefore bound to run away 
with Melmotte’s daughter. It was a 
great trouble to him as he reflected 
that Melmotte had more of his money 
than he had of Melmotte’s. And 
now how should he dispose of his 
time before he went? Gambling was 
too dangerous. Even he felt that. 
Where would he be were he to lose 
his ready money? He would dine 
that night at the club, and in the 
evening go up to his mother. On 
the Tuesday he would take his place 
for New York in the city, and would 
spend the evening with Ruby at the 
Music Hall. On the Wednesday, he 
would start for Liverpool, according 
to his instructions. He felt annoyed 
that he had been so fully instruct- 
ed. But, should the affair turn 
out well, nobody would know that. 
All the fellows would give him credit 
for the audacity. with which he 
had carried off the heiress to Amer- 
ica. 

At ten o’clock he found his mother 
and Hetta in Welbeck Street. 
“What! Felix?” exclaimed Lady 
Carbury. 

“You’re surprised, are you not?” 
Then he threw himself into a chair. 
“ Mother,” he said, “ would you mind 
coming into the other room?” Lady 
Carbury of course went with him. 
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“T’ve got something to tell you,” he 
said. 

“ Good news ?” she asked, clasping 
her hands together. From his man- 
ner she thought that it was good news, 


‘Money had in some way come into 


his hands, or, at any rate, a pros- 
pect of money. 

“ That’s as may be,” he said; and 
then he paused. 

“Don’t keep me in 
Felix.” 

“The long and the short of it is, 
that I’m going to take Marie off.” 

“O Felix!” 

“You said you thought it was the 
right thing to do; and therefore I’m 
going to do it. The worst of it is, 
that one wants such a lot of money 
for this kind of thing.” 

“ But when?” 

“Immediately. I wouldn’t tell 
you till I had arranged every thing. 
I’ve had it in my.mind for the last 
fortnight.” 

“ And how is it to be? O Felix! 
I hope it may succeed.” 

. “Tt was your own idea, you know. 
We're going to— where do you 
think ?” 

“ How can I think? Boulogne.” 

“You say that just because Gold- 
sheiner went there. That wouldn’t 
have done at all for us. We're going 
to— New York.” 

“To New York! 
you be married? ” 

“There will be a clergyman on 
board. It’s all fixed. I wouldn’t go 
without telling you.” 

“Oh, I wish you hadn’t told 
me!” 

“Come now! that’s kind. You 
don’t mean to say it wasn’t you that 
put me up to it. I’ve got to get 
my things ready.” 

“ Of course, if you tell me that you 
are going on a journey, I will have 


suspense, 


But when will 
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your clothes got ready for you. When 
do you start ?” 

“ Wednesday afternoon.” 

“For New York! We must get 
some things ready made. O Felix! 
how will it be if he does not forgive 
her?” He attempted to laugh. 
“When I spoke of such a thing as 
possible, he had not sworn then that 
he would never give her a shilling.” 

“They always say that.” 

“ You are going to risk it?” 

“T am going to take your advice.” 
This was dreadful to the poor mother. 
“There is money settled on her.” 

“ Settled on whom ?” 

“On Marie,—money which he 
can’t get back again.” 

“ How rauch ?” 

“She doesn’t know; but a great 
' deal,— enough for them all to live 
upon if things went amiss with 
them.” 

“ But that’s only a form, Felix. That 
money can’t be her own, to give to her 
husband.” 

“Melmotte will find that it is, un- 
less he comes to terms. That’s the 
pull we’ve got over him. Marie 
knows what she’s about. She’s a 
great deal sharper than any one 
would take her to be. What can you 
do for me about money, mother ?” 

“T have none, Felix.” 

“T thought you’d be sure to help 
me, as you wanted me so much to do 
it.” 

“That’s not true, Felix. I didn’t 
want you to do it. Oh, I am so sorry 
that that word ever passed my mouth! 
Ihave no money. There isn’t twenty 
pounds at the bank altogther.” 

“They would let you overdraw for 
fifty or sixty pounds.” 

“T will not do it. I will not starve 
myself and Hetta. You had ever so 
much money only lately. I will get 
tome things for you, and pay for them 
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as I can, if you cannot pay for them 
after your marriage; but I have not 
money to give you.” 

“ That’s a blue lookout,” said he, 
turning himself in his chair, “just 
when sixty or seventy pounds might 
make a fellow for life! You could 
borrow it from your friend Broune.” 

“T will do no such thing, Felix.. . 
Fifty or sixty pounds would make 
very little difference in the expense 
of such a trip as this. I suppose you 
have some money ?” 

“Some, — yes, some. But I’m so 
short that any little thing would help 
me.” Before the evening was over, she 
absolutely did give him a check for 
thirty pounds, although she had spoken 
the truth in saying that she had not so 
much at her banker’s. 

After this, he went back to his club, 
although he himself understood the 
danger. He could not bear the idea 
of going to bed quietly at home at half- 
past ten. He got into a cab, and was 
very soon up in the card-room. He 
found nobody there, and went to the 
smoking-room, where Dolly Longe- 
staffe and Miles Grendall were sitting 
silently together, with pipes in their 
mouths. “Here’s Carbury,” said 
Dolly, waking suddenly into life. 
“ Now we can have a game at three- 
handed loo.” 

“Thank ye; not for me,” said 
Sir Felix. “I hate three-handed 
loo.” 

“ Dummy,” suggested Dolly. 

“ T-don’t think 1’]l play to-night, old 
fellow. I hate three fellows sticking 
down togther.” Miles sat silent, 
smoking his pipe, conscious of the 
baronet’s dislike to play with him. 
“ By the by, Grendall, look here.” 
And Sir Felix in his most friendly 
tone whispered into his enemy’s ear a 
petition that some of the I. O. U.’s 
might be converted into cash. 
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“*Pon my word, I must ask you to 
wait till next week,” said Miles, 

“ Tt’s always waiting till next week 
with you,” said Sir Felix, getting up, 
and standing with his back to the 
fireplace. There were other men in 
the room; and this was said so that 
every one should hear it. “I wonder 
whether any fellow would buy these 
for five shillings in the pound.” 
And he held up the scraps of paper 
in his hand. He had been drinking 
freely before he went up to Welbeck 
Street, and had taken a glass of brandy 
on re-entering the club. 

“ Don’t let’s have any of that kind 
of thing down here,” said Dolly. “If 
there is to be a row about cards, let it 
be in the card-room.” 

“ Of course,”’ said Miles. “I won’t 
say a word about the matter down here. 
It isn’t the proper thing.” 

* Come up into the card-room, then,” 
said Sir Felix, getting up from his chair. 
“Tt seems to me that it makes no dif- 
ference to you what room you’re in. 
Come up, now; and Dolly Longestaffe 
shall come and hear what you say.” 
But Miles Grendall objected to this ar- 
rangement. He was not going up into 
the card-room that night, as no one was 
going to play. He would be there to- 
morrow, and then, if Sir Felix Carbury 
had any thing to say, he could say it. 

“ HowI do hate arow! ” said Dolly. 
* One has to have rows with one’s own 
people; but there ought not to be rows 
at a club.” 

“ He likes a row, — Carbury does,” 
said Miles. 

“T should like my money, if I could 
get it,” said Sir Felix, walking out of 
the room. 

On the next day he went into the 
city, and changed his mother’s check. 
This was done after a little hesitation. 
The money was given to him; but a 
gentleman from behind the desks 
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begged him to remind Lady Carbury 
that she was overdrawing her account. 
“Dear, dear,” said Sir Felix, as he 
pocketed the notes, “ I’m sure she was 
unaware of it.” Then he paid for his 
passage from Liverpool to New York 
under the name of Walter Jones, and 
felt as he did so that the intrigue was 
becoming very deep. This was on 
Tuesday. He dined again at the club, 
alone, and in the evening went to the 
Music Hall. There he remained from 
ten till nearly twelve, very angry at the 
non-appearance of Ruby Ruggles. As 
he smoked and drank in solitude, he 


almost made up his mind that he had 


intended to tell her of his departure for 
New York. Of course he would have 
done no such thing. But now, should 
she ever complain on that head, he 
would have his answer ready. He 
had devoted his last night in England 
to the purpose of telling her, and she 
had broken her appointment. Every 
thing would now be her fault. What- 
ever might happen to her, she could not 
blame him. 

Having waited till he was sick of 
the Music Hall, for a music hall 
without ladies’ society must be some- 
what dull, he went back to his club. 
He was very cross, as brave as brandy 
could make him, and well inclined to 
expose Miles Grendall, if he could find 
an opportunity. Upin the card-room 
he found all the accustomed men, 
with the exception of Miles Grendall. 
Nidderdale, Grasslough, Dolly, Paul 
Montague, and one or two others were 
there. There was, at any rate, comfort 
in the idea of playing without having 
to encounter the dead weight of Miles 
Grendall. Ready money was on the 
table; and there was none of the 
peculiar Beargarden paper flying 
about. Indeed, the men at the Bear- 
garden had become sick of paper, and 
there had been formed a half-expressed 


’ 
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~ resolution that the play should be some- 
what lower; but the payments punc- 
tual. The I. O. U.’s had been nearly 
‘all converted into money, with the 
assistance of Herr Vossner, except- 
ing those of Miles Grendall. The 
resolution mentioned did not refer 
back to Grendall’s former indebted- 
ness, but was intended to include a 
clause that he must in future pay 
ready money. Nidderdale had com- 
municated to him the determination 
of the committee. “ Bygones are by- 
gones, old fellow; but you really must 
stump up, you know, after this.” 
Miles had declared that he would 
“stump up.” But on this occasion 
Miles was absent. 

At three o’clock in the morning, Sir 
Felix had lost over a hundred pounds 
in ready money. On the following 
night, about one, he had lost a further 
sum of two hundred pounds. The 
reader will remember that he should 
at that time have been in the hotel 
at Liverpool. 

But Sir Felix, as he played on in 
the almost desperate hope of recover- 
ing the money which he so greatly 
needed, remembered how Fisker had 
played all night, and how he had 
gone off from the club to catch the 
early train for Liverpool, and how he 
had gone on to New York without 
delay. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE JOURNEY TO LIVERPOOL. 


Marre Metmorre, as she had 
promised, sat up all night, as did also 
the faithful Didon. I think, that, to 
Marie, the night was full of pleasure, 
or, at any rate, of pleasurable ex- 
titement. With her door locked, she 
packed and unpacked and repacked 
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her treasures, having more than once 
laid out on the. bed the dress in 
which she purposed to be married. 
She asked Didon her opinion whether 
that American clergyman of whom 
they had heard would marry them on 
board, and whether, in that event, the 
dress would be fit for the occasion. 
Didon thought that the man, if suffi- 
ciently paid, would marry them, and 
that the dress would not much sig- 
nify. She scolded her young mistress 
very often during the night for what 
she called nonsense, but was true to 
her, and worked hard for her. They 
determined to go without food in the 
morning, so that no suspicion should 
be raised by the use of cups and 
plates. They could get refreshment 
at the railway-station. 

At six they started. Robert went 
first with the big boxes, having his 
ten pounds already in his pocket; 
and Marie and Didon with smaller 
luggage followed in a second cab. 
No one interfered with them, and 
nothing went wrong. The very civil 
man at Euston Square gave them 
their tickets, and even attempted to 
speak to them in French. They had 
quite determined that not a word of 
English was to be spoken by Marie 
till the ship was out at sea. At the 
station, they got some very bad tea, 
and almost uneatable food; but Ma- 
rie’s restrained excitement was so 
great, that food was almost unneces- 
sary to her. They took their seats 
without any impediment, and then 
they were off. 

During a great part of the journey 
they were alone; and then Marie 
gabbled to Didon about her hopes 
and her future career, and all the 
things she would do, —how she had 
hated Lord Nidderdale, especially 
when, after she had been awed into 
accepting him, he had given her no 
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token of love, pas un baiser/ Didon 
suggested that such was the way with 
English lords. She herself had pre- 
ferred Lord Nidderdale, but had been 
willing to join in the present plan, 
as she said, from devoted affection to 
Marie. Marie went on to say, that 
Nidderdale was ugly, and that Sir 
Felix was as beautiful as the morn- 
ing. “Bah!” exclaimed Didon, who 
was really disgusted that such con- 
siderations should prevail. Didon had 
learned in some indistinct way that 
Lord Nidderdale would be a marquis, 
and would have a castle: whereas Sir 
Felix would never be more than Sir 
Felix; and, of his own, would never 
have any thing at all. She had 
striven with her mistress; but her 
mistress liked to have a will of her 
own. Didon, no doubt, had thought 
that New York, with fifty pounds, 
and other perquisites in hand, might 
offer her a new career. . She had, 
therefore, yielded, but even now 
could hardly forbear from expressing 
disgust at the folly of her mistress. 
Marie bore it with imperturbable 
good humor. She was running away, 
and was running to a distant conti- 
nent; and her lover would be with 
her! She gave Didon to understand 
that she cared nothing for marquises. 

As they drew near to Liverpool, 
Didon explained that they must still 
be very careful. It would not do for 
them to declare at once their destina- 
tion on the platform, so that every 
one about the station should know 
that they were going on board the 
packet for New York. They had 
time enough. They must leisurely 
look for the big boxes, and other 
things, and need say nothing about 
the steam-packet till they were in a 
cab. Marie’s big box was directed 
simply “Madame Racine, Passenger 
to Liverpool;” so, also, was directed 


a second box, nearly as big, which 
was Didon’s property. Didon de- 
clared that her anxiety would not be 


over till she found the ship moving. 


under her. Marie was sure that all 
their dangers were over, if only Sir 
Felix was safe on board. Poor Marie! 
Sir Felix was at this moment in Wel- 
beck Street, striving to find tempo- 
rary oblivion for his distressing situa- 
tion and loss of money, and some 
alleviation for his racking temples, 
beneath the bedclothes. 

When the train ran into the sta- 
tion at Liverpool, the two women sat 
for a few moments quite quiet. They 
would not seek remark by any hurry 
or noise. The door was opened; and 
a well-mannered porter offered to take 
their luggage. Didon handed out the 
various packages, keeping, however, 
the jewel-case in her own hands. She 
left the carriage first, and then Marie. 
But Marie had hardly put her foot on 
the platform, before a gentleman ad- 
dressed her, touching his hat, “ You, 
I think, are Miss Melmotte.” Marie 
was struck dumb, but said nothing. 
Didon immediately became voluble in 
French. No! the young lady was 
not Miss Melmotte. The young lady 
was Mademoiselle Racine, her niece. 
She was Madame Racine. Melmotte! 
What was Melmotte? They knew 
nothing about Melmottes. Would 
the gentleman kindly allow them to 
pass on to their cab? 

But the gentleman would by no 
means kindly allow them to pass on 
to their cab. With the gentleman 
was another gentleman, who did not 
seem to be quite so much of a gentle- 
man; and again, not far in the dis- 
tance, Didon quickly espied a police- 
man, who did not at present connect 
himself .with the affair, but who 
seemed to have his time very much 
at command, and to be quite ready 
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if he were wanted. Didon at once 
gave up the game as regarded her 
mistress. 

“T am afraid I must persist in 
asserting that you are Miss Mel- 
motte,” said the gentleman, “and 
that this other person is your servant, 
—Elise Didon. You speak Eng- 
lish, Miss Melmotte.” Marie declared 
that she spoke French. “ And Eng- 
lish too,” said the gentleman. “I 

“think you had better make up your 
minds to go back to London. I will 
accompany you.” 

“Ah, Didon, nous sommes per- 
dues!” exclaimed Marie. Didon, 
plucking up her courage for the mo- 
ment, asserted the legality of her own 
position and of that of her mistress. 
They had both a right to come to 
Liverpool. They had both a right to 
get into the cab with their luggage. 
Nobody had a right to stop them. 
They had done nothing against the 
laws. Why were they to be stopped 
in this way? What was it to any- 
body whether they called themselves 
Melmotte or Racine ? 

The gentleman understood the 
French oratory, but did not commit 
himself to reply in the same language. 
“ You had better trust yourself to me ; 
you had, indeed,” said the gentleman. 

“But why ?” demanded Marie. 

Then the gentleman spoke in a very 
low voice. “A check has been 
changed which you took from your 
father’s house. No doubt your father 
will pardon that when you are once 
with him. But, in order that we may 
bring you back safely, we can arrest 
you on the score of the check, if 
you force us todo so. We certainly 
shall not let you goon board. If you 
will travel back to London with me, 
you shall be subjected to no incon- 
venience which can be avoided.” 

There was certainly no help to be 


found anywhere. It may be well 
doubted, whether, upon the whole, the 
telegraph has not added more to the 
annoyances than to the comforts of 
life, and whether the gentlemen who 
spent all the public money without 
authority ought not to have been 
punished with special severity in that 
they had injured humanity, rather 
than pardoned because of the good 
they had produced. Who is benefited 
by telegrams? The newspapers are 
robbed of all their old interest, and 
the very soul of intrigue is destroyed. 
Poor Marie, when she heard her fate, 
would certainly have gladly hanged 
Mr. Scudamore. 

When the gentleman had made his 
speech, she offered no further opposi- 
tion. Leoking into Didon’s face, and 


‘bursting into tears, she sat down on 


one of the boxes. But Didon became 
very clamorous on her own behalf; 
and her clamor was successful. 
Who was going to stop her? What 
had she done? Why should not she 
go where she pleased? Did any- 
body mean to take her up for stealing 
anybody’s money? If anybody did, 
that person had better look to himself. 
She knew the law. She would go 
where she pleased. So saying, she 
began to tug the rope of her box as 
though she intended to drag it by her 
own force out of the station. The 
gentleman looked at his telegram, 
looked at another document which he 
now held in his hand, ready prepared, 
should it be wanted. Elise Didon 
had been accused of nothing that 
brought her within the law. The 
gentleman in imperfect French sug- 
gested that Didon had better return 
with her mistress. But Didon clam- 
ored only the more. No: she would 
go to New York. She would go 
wherever she pleased, —all the world 


over. Nobody should stopher. Then 
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she addressed herself in what little 
English she could command to half a 
dozen cabmen who were standing 
round, and enjoying the scene. They 
were to take her trunk at once. She 
had money, and she could pay. She 
started off to the nearest cab; and no 
one stopped her. “ But the box in 
her hand is mine,” said Marie, not 
forgetting her trinkets in her misery. 
Didon surrendered the jewel-case, and 
ensconced herself in the cab without 
a word of farewell; and her trunk 
was hoisted on to the roof. Then she 
was driven away out of the station, 
and out of our story. She had a first- 
class cabin all to herself as far as 
New York; but, what may have been 
her fate after that, it matters not to 
us to inquire. 

Poor Marie! We who know how 
recreant a knight Sir Felix had 
proved himself, who are aware, that, 
had Miss Melmotte succeeded in get- 
ting on board the ship, she would 
have passed an hour of miserable sus- 
pense, looking everywhere for her 
lover, and would then at last have 
been carried to New York without 
him, may congratulate her on her 
escape. And, indeed, we who know 
his character better than she did may 
still hope in her behalf that she may 
be ultimately saved from so wretched 
a marriage. But to her, her present 
position was truly miserable. She 
would have to encounter an enraged 
father; and when, when should she 
see her lover again? Poor, poor 
Felix! What would be his feelings 
when he should find himself on his 
way to New York without his love! 
But in one matter she made up her 
mind steadfastly. She would be true 
to him. They might chop her in 
pieces! Yes: she had said it be- 
fore, and she would say it again. 
There was, however, doubt on her 
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mind from time te time, whether one 
course might not be better even than 
constancy. If she could contrive to 
throw herself out of the carriage, and 
to be killed, — would not that be the 
best termination to her present disap- 
pointment? Would not that be the 
best punishment for herfather? But 
how, then, would it be with poor Felix? 
“ After all, I don’t know that he cares 
for me,” she said to herself, thinking P 
over it all. 

The gentleman was very kind to 

, hot treating her at all as though 
she were disgraced. As they got 
near town, he ventured to give hera 
little advice. “ Put a good face on 
it,” he said, “and don’t be cast 
down.” 

“Oh, I won’t!” she answered. 
don’t mean.” 

“ Your mother will be delighted to 
have you back again.” 

“T don’t think that mamma cares. 
It’s papa. I’d do it again to-morrow, 
if I had the chance.” The gentleman 
looked at her, not having expected 
so much determination. “I would. 
Why is a girl to be made to marry 
to please any one but herself? I 
won’t. And it’s very mean saying 
that I stole the money. I always 
take what I want; and papa never 
says any thing about it.” 

“ Two hundred and fifty pounds is 
a large sum, Miss Melmotte.” 

“Tt is nothing in our house. It 
isn’t about the money. It’s because 
papa wants me to marry another 
man, —andI won’t. It was down- 
right mean to send and have me taken 
up before all the people.” 

“ You wouldn’t have come back, if 
he hadn’t done that.” 

“ Of course I wouldn’t,” said Marie. 

The gentleman had telegraphed up 
to Grosvenor Square while on the 
journey; and at Euston Square they 
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were met by one of the Melmotte 
carriages. Marie was to be taken 
hume in the carriage, and the box was 
to follow in a cab, — to follow at some 
interval, so that Grosvenor Square 
might not be aware of what had 
taken place. Grosvenor Square, of 
course, very soon knew all about it. 
“And are you to come?” Marie 
asked, speaking to the gentleman. 
The gentleman replied that he had 
been requested to see Miss Melmotte 
home. “All the people will wonder 
who you are,” said Marie, laughing. 
Then the gentleman thought that 
Miss Melmotte would be able to get 
through her troubles without much 
suffering. 

When she got home, she was hur- 
ried up at once to her mother’s room ; 
and there she found ‘her father 
alone. “This is your game, is it?” 
said he, looking down at her. 

“Well, papa, yes. You made me 
do it.” 

“You fool you! You were going 
to New York, were you?” To 
this she vouchsafed no reply. “As 
if I hadn’t found out all about it! 
Who was going with you?” 

“If you have found out all about it, 
you know, papa.” 

“Of course, I know; but you don’t 
know all about it, you little idiot.” 

“No doubt I’m a fool and an idiot. 
You always say so.” 

“Where do you suppose Sir Felix 
Carbury is now?” Then she opened 
her eyes, and looked at him. “An 
hour ago he was in bed at his mother’s 
house in Welbeck Street.” 

“TI don’t believe it, papa.” 

“You don’t, don’t you? You'll 
find it true. If you had gone to New 
York, you’d have gone alone. If I’d 
known at first that he had staid be- 
hind, I think I’d have let you go.” 

“Tm sure he didn’t stay behind.” 
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“If you contradict me, I’ll box 
your ears, you jade! He is in Lon- 
don at this moment. What has be- 
come of the woman that went with 
you?” 

“ She’s gone on board the ship.” 

“ And where is the money you took 
from your mother?” Marie was si- 
lent. “ Who got the check changed?” 

“ Didon did.” 

“ And has she got the money ?” 

“ No, papa.” 

“ Have you got it?” 

“No, papa.” 

“ Did you give it to Sir Felix Car- 
bury ?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Then Ill be hanged if I don’t 
prosecute him for stealing it.” 

“OQ papa! don’t do that; pray 
don’t do that. He didn’t steal it. I 
only gave it him to take care of for 
us. He’ll give it you back again.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he lost it 
at cards, and therefore didn’t go to 
Liverpool. Will you give me your 
word that you'll never attempt to 
marry him again, if I don’t prosecute 
him?” Marie considered. “Unless 
you do that, I shall go to a magistrate 
at once.” : 

“I don’t belitve. you can do any 
thing tohim. He didn’t steal it. L 
gave it to him.” 

“ Will you promise me ?” 

“No, papa, I won’t. What’s the 
good of promising, when I should only 
break it ? Why can’t you let me have 
the man I love? What’s the good 
of all the money, if people don’t have 
what they like?” 

“ All the money! What do you 
know about the money? Look here,” 
and he took her by the arm. “I’ve 
been very good to you. You've had 
your share of every thing that has 
been going, —carriages and horses, 
bracelets and brooches, silks and 
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gloves, and every thing else.” He 
held her very hard, and shook her as 
he spoke. 

“Let me go, papa: you hurt me. 
I never asked for such things. I don’t 
care a straw about bracelets and 
brooches.” 

“ What do you care for? ” 

“Only for somebody to love me,” 
said Marie, looking down. 

“ You'll soon have nobody to love 
you, if you go on in this fashion. 
You’ve had every thing done for you; 
ard, if you don’t do something for me 
in return, by G— you shall have a 
hard time of it. If you weren’t such a 
fool, you’d believe me when I say that 
I know more than you do.” 

“You can’t know better than me 
what'll make me happy.” 

“Do you think only of yourself? 
If you'll marry Lord Nidderdale, 
you'll have a position in the world 
which nothing can take from you.” 

“Then I won’t,” said Marie firmly. 
Upon this he shook her ill she cried, 
and, calling for Madame Melmotte, 
desired his wife not to let the girl for 
one minute out of her, presence. 

The condition of Sir Felix ‘was, I 
think, worse than that of the lady 
with whom he was to have run away. 
He had played at the Beargarden 
till four in the morning, and had then 
left the club, on the breaking-up of 
the card-table, intoxicated and almost 
penniless. During the last half-hour 
he had made himself very unpleasant 
at the club, saying all manner of harsh 
things of Miles Grendall; of whom, 
indeed, it was almost impossible to 
say things too hard, had they been 
said in a proper form and at a proper 
time. He declared that Grendall 
would not pay his debts; that he had 
cheated’ when playing loo, as to 
which Sir Felix appealed to Dolly 
Longestaffe ; and he ended by assert- 


ing that Grendall ought to be turned 
out of the club. They had a desper- 
ate row. Dolly, of course, had said 
that he knew nothing about it; and 
Lord Grasslough had expressed an 
opinion, that perhaps more than one 
person ought to be turned out. At 
four o’clock the party was broken up; 
and Sir Felix wandered forth into the 
streets with nothing more than the 
change of a ten-pound note in his 
pocket. All his luggage was lying 
in the hall of the club; and there he 
left it. 

There could hardly have been a 
more miserable wretch than Sir Felix 
wandering about the streets of Lon- 
don that night. Though he was 
nearly drunk, he was not drunk 
enough to forget the condition of his 
affairs. There is an intoxication that 
makes merry in the midst of afflic- 
tion; and there is an intoxication that 
banishes affliction by producing ob- 
livion. But again there is an intoxi- 
cation which is conscious of itself, 
though it makes the feet unsteady, 
and the voice thick, and the brain fool- 
ish, and which brings neither mirth 
nor oblivion. Sir Felix, trying to 
make his way to Welbeck Street, and 
losing it at every turn, feeling himself 
to be an object of ridicule to every 
wanderer, and of dangerous suspicion 
to every policeman, got no good at all 
out of his intoxication. What had 
he better do with himself? He 
fumbled in his pocket, and managed 
to get hold of his ticket for New 
York. Should he still make the 
journey? ‘Then he thought of his 
luggage, and could not remember 
where it was. At last, as he steadied 
himself against a letter-post, he was 
able to call to mind that his port- 
manteaus were at the club. By this 
time he had wandered into Maryle- 
bone Lane, but did not in the least 
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‘know where he was. But he made 
an attempt to get back to his club, 
and stumbled half down Bond Street. 
Then a policeman inquired into his 

es, and, when he said that he 
lived in Welbeck Street, walked back 
with him as far as Oxford Street. 
Having once mentioned the place 
where he lived, he had not strength 
of will left to go back to his purpose 
of getting his luggage, and starting 
for Liverpool. 

Between six and seven he was 
knocking at the door in Welbeck 
Street. He had tried his latch-key, 
but had found it inefficient. As he 
was supposed to be at Liverpool, the 
door had in fact been locked. At last 
it was opened by Lady Carbury her- 
self. He had fallen more than once, 
and was soiled with the gutter. Most 
of my readers will not probably know 
how a man looks when he comes 
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home drunk at six in the morning; 
but they who have seen the thing 
will acknowledge that a sorrier sight 
cannot meet a mother’s eye than that 
of a son in such a condition. “O 
Felix!” she exclaimed. 

“Tt’sh all up,” he said, stumbling in. 

“ What has happened, Felix ?” 

“Discovered, and be d to it! 
The old shap’sh stopped ush.” Drunk 
as he was, he was able to lie. At 
that moment the “old shap”. was 
fast asleep in Grosvenor Square, alto- 
gether ignorant of the plot; and 
Marie, joyful with excitement, was 
getting into the cab in the mews. 
“ Bettersh go to bed.” And so he 
stumbled up stairs by daylight, the 
wretched mother helping him. She 
took off his clothes for him, and his 
boots; and, having left him already 
asleep, she went down to her own 
room, a miserable woman. 
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My pear F.,—It is not easy to 
leave off talking about harmony and 
contrast: let us just notice the vul- 
garities of both. Whether we all 
draw or not, we all look at pigtures, 
and may possibly get some light on 
avery necessary question in the ex- 
hibition seasons, — what not to look 
at. Now, we said that harmony re- 
sults from breadth of contrast; so 
that, if a picture illustrates one oppo- 
tition of color in endless variety, it is 
80 far forth a good picture. There is 
a broad contrast all over it, and har- 
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mony of various tints in the same two 
leading colors all over it besides: now, 
the harmonies may be false, and the 
contrast may be forced. And all stu- 
dents must remember that they can- 
not be sure of truth in painting a 
picture in two or three colors, unless 
they have seen it; and that truth only 
can preserve them from exaggeration, 
coarse contrast, falsehood (call it 
what you will), — from all in a pic 
ture which has the same effect on the 
nerves of the spectator as talking 
very loud about one’s own doings, in 
society, or requesting one’s acquaint- 
ance to “copy one’s address.” There- 
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fore, when you see pictures. which 
attempt broad contrast, ask them, 
first of all, how far they were fairly 
observed and done from Nature. A 
great deal must have been done at 
home in all cases; for two color ef- 
fects are, for the most part, due to 
particular lights, or states of the at- 
mosphere, or times of the day, sun- 
rise and sunset; and they can’t al- 
ways be painted from Nature. And 
don’t be bothered with symphonies and 
nocturnes: that wicked Whistler has 
made a number of men display imi- 
tative idiocy rather painfully by in- 
venting these titles. What you ought 
to do in the symphony way is to look 
for natural studies in one or two 
colors, going even as far as two oppo- 
sitions, which makes four colors. 

I made notes last season (having 
been both north and south), of some 
subjects of this kind. In a few of 
them there is harmony with less con- 
trast; and those are the best exam- 
ples. Just let me tell any of you 
who go through Oxford to stay be- 
tween trains, and see one of the new 
east windows in the cathedral, by 
Morris and Faulkner: it has,the sin- 
gular merit of possessing the strongest 
contrast, and the broadest harmony. 
The mass of the thing is green in 
every possible shade and play of hue, 
with a little artful contrast of partic- 
ular blues, whites, and yellows in 
small quantities, — so small, that you 
don’t see them at first. Then the 
whole thing having a green effect: 
the aureolas round the three saints’ 
heads —there are three figures only 
—are the purest and finest scarlet- 
crimson I ever saw: it really is a red, 
combining scarlet and crimson quali- 
ties, if there can be such a thing. I 
like it best of all windows whatever. 
But for studying this sort of thing, 
you may be able to get at some of 
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‘the under-mentioned subjects; and 


their contrasts are broad, and easily 
understood, and will mostly wait for 
you. 

Afternoon: sun, lowish. Whiten- 
ing barley against cool gray-purple 
clouds (rose-madder and cobalt — the 
whitish yellow of the tender bowed 
locks of the corn, yellow-ochre and 
white). Green in the laid places, 
and up the furrows, where one saw 
the stalks. A dark-green, furzy fore- 
ground gave force: if one wantéd 
more blue and purple beyond, the 
Moray Frith was to the right, and 
Ben Wyvis beyond that. That’s too 
much at a time; but, soon after, I 
came on a succession of natural ex- 
ercises in color, as the train ran 
through the woods going towards 
Aberdeen, like this : — 

First, greens. Scotch fir and gorse; 
hardly any flower; harmony. 

If you want contrast, add the gorse 
flower. Then harmony will depend 
on your skill in imitating the real 
relation of the yellow to the various 
greens in pitch of light and shade, 
and on your matching the quality 
of both hues rightly. Of course, if 
you do the latter, you’ll do the for- 
mer. 

Second, harmony. Scotch fir 
again, with young autumn growth, 
sharp green against the sombre ? pur- 
ple-gray-green. Then mossy floor of 
the forest, emerald and gamboge, dead 
needles, light red for contrast. Or, 
better, omit that, and dwell on the 
dark red-purple stems (violet, car- 
mine, with light red). 

Contrast (2d power). Add chrome 
for sunshine, on mossy green. 

Contrast (3d power). Scotch fir 
and purple bell-heather: very rich. 

Contrast (3d power). If you want 


1 Emerald, gamboge, lake, indigo. 
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ablaze, dwell on the red fir-trunks, 
so as to have dark-green and red 
above, and the heather, purple and 
green, below. 

Or, again, try a close foreground 
contrast, —a red again under ferns. 

Or a red and yellow squirrel on 
Scottish fir; or larch-boughs: add a 
rowan-berry in his mouth for 2d 
power of contrast. 

Or red deer among green trees, 
grass, and ferns. 

Or perhaps, best of all, an orange 
and green subject which you may call, 
“Red comes the river down.” <A 


.stream in full spate from the moors 


over sandstone and whinstone soil, 
all orange-vermilion and rich brown, 
and from that to white; opposed by 
green leaves and ferns, and harmo- 
nized by gray rocks, very dark in their 
recesses. General effect of red, yel- 
low, and white opposed to all shades 
of black and green. By black, of 
course I mean dark purple and gray. 
Then finally, and for the last time, 
there is a harmony of passion and 
feeling, and consistent train of 
thought, which is the highest of all, 
—when you can put such parts, or de- 
tails, into your pictures as shall set 
the mind of the spectator at work, 
and make him walk up your hills, and 
sit down by your rivers, and think 
about them, and the people who live 
by them. You cannot sit down and 
compose this sort of harmony: you 
may see it; and all higher success 
depends on never missing such op- 
portunities as will assuredly come to 
you. In learning the technique and 
processes of landscape-painting, you 
have no business with ideas and feel- 
ings, because they distract your at- 
tention from technique. But, when 
you have learned that up to a certain 
standard, you have learned a language 
up to that standard; and the real 
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result of your whole work will depend 
on what you have ‘to say in it; and 
what you have to say will depend 
on what sort of person you are, and 
what things you really like. For the 
sketching season, when you are work- 
ing from Nature, you are always safe 
in painting what you like, supposing 
you to have learned enough of the 
technique to know when it is impo- 
tent in the face of some great subject. 
I know it is very silly for young 
people to want to draw panoramas of 
Chamounix, or avalanches and inun- 
dations, when they can’t really do 
jam-pots. But, when you have once 
learned to do any thing well, you will 
have learned to measure your powers, 
and will not be so eager to attempt 
what is beyond them. 

[There are some final notes of 
Charles’s on finish and harmony. 
They are not very carefully expressed ; 
but it seems as if he saw his own 
meaning pretty well; and I think the 
club may get something from them. 
How the Oxford grind comes out in 
his taste for distinctions, and arrange- 
ment of notions! Only think, if he 
had used his opportunities, and not 
gone off after art, and all that bosh, 
he might have got his first, and been 
a fellow of St. Vitus, and a second- 
rate coach, or a sub-professor, or a 
school-inspector, and have written for 
the Chanticleer or the Scholasticus, 
and so arrived at wealth and fame! 
Now, il n’est rien, pas méme acadé- 
micien. How very sad! 


R. BJ 


a point where 
finish and harmony, the processes 
and the quality which we call by 
those names, run into each other. 
Towards the end of every picture or 
study, your object is not only that it 


There seems to be 
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shall be ‘like,’ that you ought to have 
secured. You wait at last to get the 
thing into harmony, to prevent: its 
shocking anybody by inequality of 
tone ; i.e., to get all the features of 
your work into their proper planes, or 
relative distances from each other, by 
means of right pitch of force in light 
and shade, and also by good perspec- 
tive. Youhaven’t finished any thing; 
and it is inharmonious until you have 
corrected all the mistakes in these two 
lines. 

With this preface, I should say 
finish was of two kinds : — 

One is finish in the sense of add- 
ing facts, natural or sentimental. 
They must be congruous and harmo- 
nious, of course, or you either spoil 
the thing, or make a grotesque. 

The other is finish technical, for 
the sake of completing processes of 
imitation, or of emphasizing the 


effect of your work, or, as in so much 
of Sternchase’s work, on account of 


the workman’s honor. The specta- 
tor must not be distracted by any im- 
perfections in your painter’s language 
of form and color. In finishing a 
novel or story, I suppose finish of both 
these kinds must come in. You put 
in small details for the sake of realiza- 
tion ; and, if you are good at it, you 
put in significant ones to pile up the 
agony. And therein and throughout 
you have to be very careful of your 
style and grammar; because, if you 
fail in that, you fall straightway into 
the bathos. 

Our last practical question, then, 
concerns the choice of details to put 
in, or to leave out ; supposing you are 
strong enough to do the former. If 
a competent painter could really put 
in every thing, or all he sees; if 
things could be painted as they are; 
orif they would stop to be painted, 
— everybody would be bound to paint 
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every thing; and even finish would be 
required all along the line. Stern- 
chase approaches this nearer than 
anybody ; but certainly what he does 
cannot be expected from many per- 
sons,— perhaps not from anybody, 
except himself. 

This is one question, then, towards 
the end of a thing, — What shall I 
work out to my uttermost ? what shall 
I suggest only? what shall I skip? 
And we acknowledge that skipping is 
a confession of weakness which we 
must all make ; or, rather, it is confess- 
ing our frailty, when we leave a thing 
out when it ought to be there, because 
we can’t do it, and exposing it when 
we try to work a detail out, and do it 
ill, or much worse than the rest. The 
first makes harmony incomplete, 


leaving out a note; the second de- 


stroys it, introducing discord. 

Now, Tsay, first as to leaving out: 
Don’t put in any thing which is not 
there to make a drawing look finished. 
One consequence of the technical 
and manual teaching of the art- 
schools, good as it often is, is that 
people choose subjects so dully and 
joylessly, only to display, and get paid 
for, their manual skill. You can’t 
help it; they will do it; it is the con- 
sequence of the competitive system; 
and while people in this country are 
in that state that they won’t draw at 
all, except for the purpose of getting 
medals, it cannot be helped. Another 
generation may be less grubby: 
meanwhile you can’t wish them to 
leave off work. But the habit of 
wanting to show how cleverly you 
can stipple and hatch, and make 
things look downy and bloomy and 
peachy and fluffy, and so on, is likely 
to spoil your landscape; because it 
will keep you always looking for 
downy and pluffy things to do, instead 
of enjoying beauty: you will give 
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yourselves to imitation rather than 
to art. Accordingly, we have fruit 
and flowers and still-life from the 
schools, done in a respectable, mechan- 
ieal way, with Kensington touch, as 
they used to call it; and people buy 
pictures of peaches and grapes, because 
they like them to eat. But there is 
not anybody very like Turner, who 
“took as much pleasure in a Swiss 
yalley piled up with the débris of a 
torrent, as William Hunt would have 
taken in drawing peaches and plums; 
or as another person, in a whole valley 
full of peaches and plums.” There- 
fore, except for practice, and in the 
way of learning processes of art, do 

' not choose flowers or still-life in order 
to show how you can stipple, or un- 
less you are really fond of the flowers 
or other articles. And, when you are 
power-painting, keep your hatching 
and stippling to imitate Nature’s. 


I have been doing a primrose flower 
and leaf, and also some cherry blos- 
soms and young leaves against a red 


brick wall. Well, when I had got on 
the first coat of yellow in the former 
(lemon-yellow and a little white, and 
gamboge centre), I saw that each petal 
had ribs, and a distinct and very 
gracefully modelled form of its own, 
with various curves of surface, and 
broad shadows accordingly, and high 
lights. I did two of them carefully, and 
the calyx (I think that’s what you 
call the little hole in the middie), 
leaving the rest rough, that you may 
all see the process. It took me two 
hours; and, when it was done, the 
finished part looked finished. But 
every touch I put on was imitative 
of something I saw in the flower, or 
was a part of its imitation; and I 
think that is the right way to finish, 
or to learn finish, which is what you 
all ask for. So the white of the 
cherry-blossoms and green of the 
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leaves: you have your faint rose 
and cobalt shade, with a little yellow 
in it; but, to put it on right, you must 
observe the forms of the ribs of the 
petals, which are the mo+' solid. white, 
and put on the delicate shade in the 
spaces between the ribs of the petal. 
As far as you show your skill in fair 
following of Nature, you are all right; 
but when you begin to paint ideally 
bloomy and smalty-blue grapes for 
the sake of advertising the hours of 
stipple you put into them, — why, 
that’s not what I want you to do. I 
believe some of the regular medal- 
hunters in our art-schools spend 
months and months of life and eye- 
sight in elaborately stippled represen- 
tations of the human skeleton, not 
knowing the names of the bones, or 
having forgotten them, and when 
half the time spent in charcoal draw- 
ing would have given them a fair 
knowledge of all the anatomy an ar- 
tist ever can need. You will see that 
trying to call attention to one’s own 
skill in finishing processes is inharmo- 
nious, because it is bad taste. As 
an artist, you want to say, “ What a 
beautiful thing this is I have tried to 
draw!” Asa technical finisher, you 
say, “ What aclever person I am ! and 
how well taught!” Like the eminent 
boy in the corner, who made an ob- 
servation to the same effect, you may 
obtain possession of plums that way; 
but you won’t be one of the real Work-. 
men and Customers. I do not know 
whether art is religious or not, the 
sense of both words is so uncertain; 
but art is so far like religion in the 
personal sense of religious aspiration, 
that it forever keeps your attention 
and affections on something which is 
not yourself, and which is beautiful. 
So that we may drop technical 
finish here. It is to be learned by 
drawing from Nature, a few well- 
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defined things at atime. You begin 
to learn it with the jam-pot, when you 
begin to learn to draw; and if you 
have patience to learn the processes 
properly, such as you have had to go 
through so far, why, you will have 
skill to use them in different ways, 
up to the end of all your pictures. 
But as to your choice where to put 
out your strength, where to leave 
out, as well as where to work things 
out, — your choice in that matter will, 
after all, depend on what sort of per- 
son you are, or on what sort of per- 
sons you are painting for. Only if 
you paint wrongly, or do things 
shadily, in order to please people you 
know to be wrong, why, I think de- 
cidedly you are doing wrong as if 
you deceived them, or let them de- 
ceive themselves, “ Ser-much-ser,” as 
Mr. Toodle says, that I had rather 
you didn’t draw at all, or did merely 
nugatory things, or differed from me 
honestly and altogether about what is 
right, than that you should do any 
thing falsely or badly to please any- 
body, or get any thing. 

And as to the true harmony of fin- 
ish, which is arrived at by adding 
the right facts in the right place, the 
most harmoniously suggestive in the 
best place, I go back to the old law 
of principality, of sticking to the 
character, or main point, or leading 
idea, throughout. Want of skill is 
inharmonious, and all our best skill 
‘fails short. The most skilful man’s 
work must be unevenly finished, yet 
it will be full of harmony. He has 
his main point, and paints up to that 
with all his might, by the law of 
principality. And he makes that 
your main point of view. You are 
to begin with his picture there; and 
all your thoughts about it are to 
come round thither, and all its lines 
and curves will bring you back to 


the main point. What it may be is 
his affair. It may be the centre of 
his system of color, or the centre of his 
system of curvature, or the centre of 
his thaughts and feelings about his 
subject; but he will bring you back 
to it, and start you again from it, 
Go where you will in Turner’s “ Riz- 
pah,” the flame of her torch is the 
central light; and it glares forever 
on the fleshless ribs of her dead sons, 
and on the points of the little coro- 
net, cast into dust, of her who once 
was loved of Saul. 

Now, I really think, if you have 
eneugh of the spirit of the thing in 
you, — and the harder you work, as- 
suredly the more of it you will have, 
—you will be able so to set your 
heart on the main thing in a subject 
as never to forget it in realizing all 
the minor parts which make up the 
whole picture of the main thing. If 
you remember it rightly, you cannot 
go wrong. That’s your unity, har 
mony, and what not. As you work, 
you will learn to keep that first, or, 
which is strictly the same thing, to 
keep other matters secondary. If 
any thing distracts you from that, it 
will also distract your spectator: 
wherefore, leave it out, or do not “ fin- 
ish,” or dwell on it so much. Care 
in realization in our art is the same 
thing as emphasis in speech. If any 
kind of technical treatment makes 
that main point or centre of unity 
more attractive to your eye, or con- 
veys the impression of it more keenly 
or deeply, try it faithfully on the eye 
and mind of the Public, convention- 
ally supposing the poor old cuss to 
have got one, as his newspapers tell 
him he has. He and I are not 
exactly unknown to each other; and 
it is by no means easy to say which 
has the humbler opinion of the 
other, But he is not altogether 
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foolish, or not invariably so, at all 
events. 

I know you will have endless 
trouble about ways and methods all 
your student-days, that is to say, all 
your life. You will get all the inter- 
est of your picture into your chief 
light, very possibly; and then you 
will want to put every thing else 
back, or take every thing else down. 
And now, don’t try to-do it by spon- 
ging every thing half-out, or by coat- 
ing every thing over with gray. Try 
and honestly take down the effect of 
things which interfere with your 
chief interest, by small patches of 
varied color, one by one; and, when 
your leading feature is well in front, 
let the other parts come near, in 
fight relation to him. On the sys- 
tem of color: I have always commend- 
ed Veronese’s or Turner’s. Where 
the general tone is kept light for 
the sake of color, you will’ always 
have many degrees of shade or force 
to fall back upon, and can tell people 
all the details in undertone, as it 
were. It is a great thing, that power 
of giving thrilling whispers; and it 
can be done in pictures with wonder- 
ful effect by putting in details in the 
darker masses. But still every 
shadow should be unforced and natu- 
tal, and also it should and must be 
color; so that a cormorant against 
your darkest cloud shall be a recogniz- 
able black shag to all intents and 
purposes, — a speck of opaque local 
darkness on aerial darkness. 

There is a habit which all eager, will- 
ing people full into, —that of paint- 
ing too near the eye; and Turner- 
copying and still-life studies require 
very acute sight and hard looking; 
80 that you will be led towards it; 
and you must avoid or counteract it 
48 well as you can. Remember that 
your picture will be looked at three 
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feet from the eye at the very least; 
and, when you are trying to get in a 
feature, keep well back from your 
work while you are thinking what to 
do, or how it looks, though you may 
have to bring your eye very near in 
actually putting on fine touches, 
Painting on a large scale now and 
then will be the best practice on this 
line. I think I learned a great deal, 
quite enough to reward me for some 
labor against the grain, in doing a 
kind of panorama of our Sinai expe- 
dition, to illustrate lectures to my 
schools. How I hated the job! but 


it was right to do it, and it came use- 
ful — generally all round. 


P.8.—It has almost left off raining, 
and the Garrow will fish to-morrow. 
May is going to finish an open-air draw- 
ing she began the other day at Ravens- 
gill Abbey, And Wharfedale is such 
atrump! He has asked us — on her 
account, I suspect, or more properly 
on Miss Crakenthorpe’s — to have a 
regular salmonicide day with the 
Clint Pool and Razor-Brigg cast, and 
all the river our own below the Mas- 
ter’s Leap. I wanted her to take to 
salmon-fishing, and she learned to cast 
directly, and got two nice fish; but 
now she says a little fox-hunting now 
and then is enough for her in the way 
of killing things. She keeps the 
house very pleasant here; and we 
have a great many more visitors than 
usual, — to see her, in fact. But she 
is hopelessly grave and agreeable, 
except now and then, as about the 
anonymous measle; or on croquet, 
which she has just characterized as 
“the last infirmity of ignoble minds.” 

Good-by, my dear Floy: it is so 
funny to hear you talk about getting 
old! I’m sure that sort of thing has 
a formidable sound to me at nearly 
twice your age; but then we can’t 
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possibly grow younger, at least in 
years. And now, lo, it is summer, al- 
mighty summer, as it was before our 
day, and will be after us for many 
days, all by the waters of Gore and 
Garrow. Only let’s be thankful to see 
it once more, while better waits, and 
be glad to live our lives as we have 
them here in the North Country. 
There be many that say, Who will 
show us any thing so good ? 


* Life is come back to the revelling hills; 
Their forests wave like hands upthrown; 
There is babbling mirth of a thousand rills, 
There is faint, fresh life, in the lichened 
stone: 
Much he hath left if more he hath reft: 
Iam strong to think of the past and gone.” 


And by the way, though I’ve no 
notion of scolding a singularly good- 
looking and vivacious person of twen- 
ty-five years of age, for writing me 
some pensive gammon about feeling 


old, there is this about the pursuit of 
naturalist landscape, that it will keep 
you young while you can practise it. 
For the painter state of mind, like all 
other true imaginative operations of 
the soul, is permanent and ever new, 
and a fountain of youth, and an inti- 
mation of immortality. Come what 
will, while your eyes and hands are 
spared, they will raise your spirit 
right away from world’s troubles when 
you use them. And if only your eyes, 
or any senses at all, were left you, you 
would still be able to get hope and 
delight from summer and green leaves, 
as Borrow’s gypsy said, “Even in 
blindness, brother, there’s the wind 
on the heath.” And it seems to me 
that sympathy with the life and 
change of natural things is the fun- 
damental and primordial enjoyment, 
—a relic of the old garden or sinless 
state before the curse on the world, — 
and meant to comfort everybody who 
will accept comfort from it. I can’t 


help it if men make so little of it, like 
the Pan: I don’t wonder so much at 
what they suffer as at what they lose, 
We, our set I mean, are a pretty 
strong lot of rather countrified Chris- 
tians, with various semi-artistic tastes 
that direct us a good deal, and we keep 
each other in countenance pretty well: 
but people don’t think much of us; 
and our taste for art and nature is 
only condoned. . There’s no doubt beth 
you and May might see much more 
of the world, and enjoy London sea- 
sons, and make a considerable impres- 
sion, &c., if you cared to work harder 
at that form of enjoyment, and less at 
home and country work and pleasure; 
and people would think you wiser. 
For aught I see, three weeks of rack- 
eting, and late spring by the Serpen- 
tine instead of the Garrow, will be 
enough to satisfy you. But there are 
a great many of both sexes, I don’t 
mean dissipated hacks, but good and 
useful people, who conscientiously 
think Charles and the rest of you are 
wasting life in a “ perhaps harmless” 
way, without real business or pleas- 
ure; and that the official, or forensic, 
or competitive, or speculative, or din- 
ner and ball life are the only lives. 
Well, time tries all, and there is an- 
other and final trial; but, for sus- 
tained enjoyment of intellectual life, 
landscape (by which I now mean 
careful regard of all the outer shows 
of inanimate nature) is a very endur- 
ing and supporting thing indeed; and 
it is a very powerful source of this in- 
tellectual life, and, in a certain sense, 
of inspiration also. It never seems to 
fail: it never can while summer is leafy, 
while sunrise and sunset go on, and 
the whole world, towns and all, con- 
tinues to be taken with beauty and 
solemnity every twelve hours; while 
light is lightsome, or darkness is deep. 
And the older you get, —I’ve seen 
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it in others, and I know it by my- 
self, the more pleasure spring 
growth and fresh earth-life give you. 
This isn’t a sermon, I keep saying; 
but still it’s true, that, if you invest a 
certain amount of time and pains in 
that which was from the beginning 
appointed for you to enjoy, said in- 
yestment is not wasted, but lasts lon- 
ger than another; and it is cheap and 
handy, and does not stand in the way 
of rougher work. And in the same 
way with men who live by painting. 
To the majority of them landscape is 
the only unfailing source of motive 
and inspiration : to all except the few, 
other wells run dry, or they can draw 
no more from the deep waters. Phe- 
bus lives on in his grand allegories ; 
and Hermitage and Charley in the 
Old Testament; and Baldwyn gets 
some fresh life out of Homer and 
Sophocles; but most men who have 
tried to follow them die away into self- 
repetition. All the Arthurian school 
is mere echo of the Laureate, and 
DeVair, or Brownjones. For a time, 
men work faithfully as their imagina- 
tion leads them. They have trained 
their hands and eyes; they have stored 
their minds: and genuine subjects and 
true ideas come to them, longing for 
realization, and praying to be painted. 
Well, in most men, sooner or later, 
that ends in self-repetition. They 
want money, and can’t wait for the 
next great motive, or take time to 
work it out, or get any thing for it 
when it is worked out: people will 
only pay them to do what they have 
done before. Perhaps, as they get on 
in middle life, they lose spirit and life ; 
and their imaginations don’t go as 
they used; or their first success may 
be their greatest, and they feel they 
can get no more, or do no more thau 
they have done, I think Tingrind 
feels that, after his early triumphs; 
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and he is, perhaps, the best example of 
all, for he alone — having done such 
considerable things in the ideal, and 
made such pots of money by portrait— 
has the sense and strength to go to 
pure landscape, and try the Words- 
worthian view of actual things. Of 
course, it is highest, or I cannot say 
but that it may be highest, to have a 
succession of historic or classical vis- 
ions of the brain, and to paint them 
out until one dies, never failing; but, 
as that is beyond the greatest of us, 
men are simply right in resting on 
the fresh and genuine impressions 
of sight which they can always find 
in realist landscape. And it undoubt- 
edly renews the outworked imagina- 
tion. The more real you make it, the 
more ideal it is in this true sense, — 
that, the more thoroughly you work 
out a landscape, the better you convey 
and impress your idea of it. And 
generally speaking, if you are at all 
a great, or profound, orrightly-passion- 
ate person, your idea of your realized 
subject will be felt to be ideal; for, by 
the word “ ideal,” people really mean 
to themselves great, profound, and pas- 
sionate. The word never means un- 
real in any sense whatever. 
Therefore, dear Floy, though I’ve 
often said it before to May and you, 
believe in your own soul, and in art 
as a thing good for your soul. It is 
not best; but it is good: it is not 
identical with faith or love; but it 
goes uncommonly well with either or 
both of them. It is one of the very 
best of the appointed labors of the 
days of our vanity; and, in all human 
probability, it involves actual types 
and symbolisms, and has an inward 
teaching of its own concerning real 
things which are, and shall be to us 
when we have left the vain things. 
Now, as in a glass, darkly; then, 
face to face. Certain reflections of 
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beauty we do get: we do see them 
from time to time, and for a while; 
and if we, or our sight, or our life and 
spirit, be any thing, and not nothing, 
there is a beauty, and source of all 
beauty, behind somewhere; and of 
that, as we Christians say of Him, 
we are promised the beatific vision. | 

R. R. 


Red Scaurs was a more out-of-the- 
way house than Hawkstone, at about 
forty miles distance. It was more 
distinctively North Country, in the 
region where people never describe 
their place of abode by ordinary di- 
rections known to the postal service, 
but tell you they live in Craven, or 
Cleveland, or Holderness, or some kind 
of Dale. It is the same way in the 


West Highlands, where the people’s 
nomenclature is still Knoydart, Croy- 
dart, Moydart, Morrer, and Ardna- 


murchan. It is a way they have in 
those parts. I daresay there is a dash 
of affectation in it; but still they are 
fond of the old names; and no Caw- 
thorne ever made the remotest allusion 
to a post-town in giving his direction, 
but said he lived in Garradale. The 
old house stood just below its own 
moors, let us say somewhere in Rich- 
mond or Craven. It was a sort of 
quadrangle, with flanking turrets, use- 
ful as dressing-rooms or gun-rooms. 
The woods all round were very fine and 
picturesque. Woods on a hill always 
are much more so than on a plain, be- 
cause one sees so much more of the 
individual forms of the trees. They 
shielded Lady Susan Cawthorne’s 
well-known gardens from-the wild 
winds of the moors very effectually. 
Her taste, and a special kindness in 
always having village fétes, and that 
sort of thing, in among her roses, had 
made her horticulture famous in the 


land. She had a good eye for land- 
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scape-gardening, and had been wont 
to direct her husband’s planting and 
felling in the pleasure-grounds, with 
great success. But he now seldom 
left the house, and had long given the 
wood-ranging department up to old 
Tom and Charles, dutiful sons both, 
who still pushed Lady Susan about 
in a wheel-chair with the energy of 
Cleobis and Biton, clad in rough gar- 
ments, and bearing great axes, like 
one file of the Varangian Guard on 
service. 


“Oh the oak, the ash, and the bonny ivy- 
e! 

They flourish far better in the North Coun- 
try.” 

They certainly did very well in 
Cawthorne Brake, and Raygill Fall, 
and Skreiks Wood, and all the count- 
less covers along the Scaurs. It 
was a romantic and tooral-looral old 
place, just the sort of a house 
where little squireens or squiresses 
might be supposed to wander out 
of the nursery into the garden, and 
out of the garden into the pleas- 
ure-ground, and out of the pleasure- 
ground into the wilderness, and out 
of the wilderness into the woods, and 
out of the woods up on into the moors, 
and never to be heard of any more. 
There was a small dark mere (mere 
is a Cheshire word, and tarn is the 
right one; but the former is too 
pretty to be resisted): it was full of 
large perch, and forever reflecting 
immense beeches, and seldom stirred 
by any wind. You followed a rough 
track up Skreiks Gill above, or 
scrambled from stone to stone in the 
beck. Green of summer leaves and 
brighter green of moss and _hart’s- 
tongue and lady-fern; great bowlders, 
red, purple, and gray; sweet waters 
running softly (or quite the contrary, 
according to weather); pink-purple 
heather bursting out all round, and @ 
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vision of the glowing moors above 
and beyond; birch and mountain-ash 
taking the place of larger trees as one 
rose to the moorland level; vuzels 
poking their noses into little holes 
like school-inspectors; great store of 
titmice; many wrens cocking their 
little stiff tails, and winking at one as 
those little things always do, with a 
private inquiry air of ability to put 
one up to something one didn’t know 
before; the largest number of the 
smallest birds, ditto trout, and perhaps, 
now and then, signs of an otter or a 
badger, — all these phenomena gener- 
ally put one into a dreamy, half- 
observant state of mind, suitable to 
woodland and moorland walks, until 
one stumbled over a knoll in the 
heather above into a covey of grouse, 
to mutual consternation; and after 
that, of course, one began to think 
about the 12th ; and one’s meditations 
were rather vulgarized. 

The lower side of the house com- 
manded a view of two or three of the 
best salmon-casts in the upper waters 
of the Garrow, which ran through the 
large wild park, more a chase than a 
park, in fact, where the deer had to 
be regularly stalked, and where deep 
heather, broad oaks, and massive bowl- 
ders of gritstone made delightfully 
sylvan scenery, exactly the thing for 
Rosalind and Celia. There was an 
ancient hunting-lodge in the hills, 
which a lord of the land in times 
past had built for his last days, when 
he could hunt no more, “to hear the 
harte’s bell.” As you looked from 
the high moors, the view was wide 
and wild, but had not the spell of 
loveliness felt in the Scottish High- 
lands: it had its softer English 
charm of sweeping the eye far away 
into broad blue lines of inhabited 
distance, over tower and town, half 
seen or unseen, though the keepers 
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and watchers always invited you to 
persuade yourself that you could see 
York Minster from some point not 
specified, under certain conditions of 
atmosphere which never were ful- 
filled. The said officials were all 
characters: everybody is in a York- 
shire dale. But the compass of this 
work hardly allows me to introduce 
the reader to any of them excepting 
Bob Jagger, the forester, who was 
generally reputed to be somewhere 
about lord of the Scaurs without 
doors, when the young gentlemen 
weren’t at home. He now sat be- 
hind in the wagonnette, which 
Ripon was driving across the moor 
road to Ravensgill, about seven miles 
off on a lower reach of the Garrow. 
May was by his side, at first silent, 
and rather abstracted, with a patient 
look which touched him; but the 
fresh morning and early summer soon 
raised her spirits; and she chatted 
away delightedly about her school- 
work, and Sister Catharine, and pic- 
tures and church-decoration; and 
that brought them to Charley, of 
course. But they turned to Bob, in- 
stead of discussing him, and began 
on the weather in its relation to sal- 
mon. “Well, happen it’d be ta 
bright; but there’d be no fault to find 
with t’watter. We'd begin with a 
small butcher, ! or t’red with gold ribs 
and mallard’s wing, and keep you 
black and yellow, the Lochers fly for 
the sun blink.” Jagger's language 
was peculiar. He had lost his natural 
Cumberland in the course of a good 
school-education; then he had long 
been boy, gillie-keeper, and forester at 
Tombuie, and acquired much High- 
land English and some Gaelic; and 
now he had lived many years in in- 
tellectual contact with the Caw- 


1 A kind of artificial fly. 
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thornes, who delighted in talking the 
most inveterate South-west Riding to 
each other and their own people; so 
that, in moments of excitement, he 
was very broad indeed. He was a 
man of great strength and humor, 
quiet with man and dog; but his 
rates and whip were severe on occa- 
sion; and since his affair with Blazes 
Pharaoh, the big gypsy, whom he 
almost entirely spoiled, nobody had 
wanted to test his manhood. 

They rattled across the moor, all 
striped and speckled with green mosses, 
and dark heather, and springing 
turf. Four or five miles of white 
road at a fast trot; then coming with 
the young horses down a steepish 
zig-zagged descent; then round a 
shoulder of the hanging woods into 
fields and gardens sloping away far 
above the river, with Ravensgill 


Towers “ guarding well their lands.” 


Wharfedale came forth with great 
welcome to both; and May gave a 
demure and highly favorable account 
of the sanitary and moral condition 
of Gerty Crack, dwelling on the sub- 
ject to his undisguised satisfaction. 
She must go and talk to his mother. 
They had put up a small tent at her 
old sketching-point; but, if it came 
on too rough or changeable, she had 
better come and fish with him and 
the reverend, —there would be a light 
rod out,—and so forth, So May 
went into Lady Wharfedale’s sanc- 
tum to give account of old friends 
at the Scaurs; and her son and his 
- henchman went off to a higher cast. 

“ We'll wait for yon cloud,” said 
Bob, after trying all Ripon’s knots, 
and seen that his fly played nicely, 
hook downwards, against the stream. 
“Aim thinking y’re gotten neater 
with y’r fingers, by the look of yon 
knots;” and he began to fill his pipe 
with twist. The vicar made a cast 
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or two high up, to get out a nice 
length of wetted line. There are 
salmon-pools and salmon-pools; and 
we have just time to describe this one, 
called Razor-Brigg Cast, from a little 
iron-wire bridge which crossed the 
river just above, and which was rather 
unsuited for nervous passengers. Just 
now, with the Garrow clearing itself 
after full spate, at the true porter- 
color, the cast was a great roaring 
pool swinging violently over to the 
left bank of the river in a vast cup or 
bowl of polished rock on that side. A 
long rapid above led to the narrow 
den called the Earl’s or Master’s Leap. 
from some Bolton-abbey-like tradi- 
tion of the house. There the mill- 
stone cliffs nearly met over the 
stream, usually black and oily and 
snakelike, now writhing and twisting, 
pale and furious, like a half-strangled 
prisoner. There was a pretty fall 
where the river widened, then the 
rapid, a small pool near the bridge, 
an angle of the river, and a great 
rush into the larger one. Rip got 
his line well out above; and as the 
cloud-shadow came marching up the 
glen, treading out the sparkle of its 
rain-drops, he sent his fly straight 
across into the foam on the farther 
side, instantly turning the point of 
his rod up stream, and working it 
across. 

“Not bad. Don’t work’m too fast, 
t’stream does it.” The fly floats in 
swish-hwish: it darts across again, 
lighting four feet lower. Again, again, 
again: they are getting towards the 
best of the pool. “igh theer,” says 
Bob, sotto voce, as a three-pound sea- 
trout rises, and is fast hooked in a 
second. The eighteen foot rod, strong 
gut, and large fly, make short work. 
He is scarcely allowed a run, but is 
dragged mercilessly away from the 
yet undisturbed water. He jumps 
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and springs, and does his best, but is 
soon within range of the net, and 
duly scooped up. He will make a 
rare fry; but he is not quite the thing 
desired here and at present. 

“Canny a bit, sir, an’ begin again 
near t’head t’pool. Ye’re fishin’ well 
the day, whatever. An’ if he cooms, 
don’t be too hard on him at first. 
Ye know what Mr. Thomas says, 
‘First give line; then let him take 
it if he likes, then if he can; then 
wind him up.’” 

Swish-whish. Cast after cast of the 
long line. They are reaching the tail 
of the pool; and the vicar is stand- 
ing as deep as his waterproofs allow. 
He draws in his line suddenly. “ Nah 
min! did ye feel him? Ye’re sure 
he missed ye?” ? 

“ Never felt him the least, only saw 
there was something. What’s he 
like, Bob?” 

“ He’s a varra big one, quite white 
and fresh-roon from t’sea, ar turned 
oop a side like a pig in t’watter, and 
ar made a swirl loike, oopset’n a 
barra,” said Bob, excited, and get- 
ting stronger in his South Yorkshire. 

“We'll give him five minutes to 
consider, and put on a size smaller 
mallard-wing,” quoth the vicar, pro- 
ducing the lure in question from his 
hat. Five minutes of quiet fumiga- 
tion, then a few casts above, and the 
fly is “ put down” to the salmon with 
much precision by Ripon’s steady 
hand. At the third throw, the line 
stops. Rip strikes sharply, lets the silk 
run lightly from the wheel, and floun- 
. ders quickly on shore. “Eh, man! 
shoulder t’rod.” Back he puts it, 
and moves gently upward; for the 
big fish, as salmon often do when 
hooked at the tail of a pool, is push- 
ish on into deeper water higher up, 


1 A fish who has missed the fly will come to it 
again; but, if touched or pricked, he leaves it. 
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not having quite realized “the situa- 
tion” yet. He moves in under their 
feet. The angler winds up a little, 
tightens his line for a moment so as 
to “feel the mouth” of his prey, and 
gives the butt of his rod one quick 
blow, lowering the point at once, just 
in time for— O Leviathan, what a 
rush! “Give’m t’rod, sir, and roon 
with him!” Away cuts the vicar, 
best pace, variis distortis cruribus, 
with the water streaming out of his 
fishing stockings. Salmo is down the 
long pool like winking. “Keep up 
point t’rod, hi.” Will he turn at the 
end? Not he, by Behemoth! He 
rushes along one hundred yards of 
rapid, and then rolls like a portman- 
teau over a fall into the next pool, a 
large, pretty artificial one. Ripon 
breathes hard, as well he may. His 
reel is thin, and there’s a terrible 
length of line all across the river. 
“ Keep t’point oop, sir, and give him 
t’boott (butt): he’s coming over to 
yah again.” The line stops; and Rip 
winds up fast and fast: fish rushes 
again to the further corner of the 
pool, darts up stream, and springs 
once, twice, three times. Canny and 
quick the point of the rod is lowered 
to him, and he cannot get a dead pull 
on the steel. But, ye gods, and any 
thing but little fishes, what a stunner! 
“Ah, man! is he on yet?” —“ Not 
a doubt of it, Bob. Get to the mouth 
of the pool, and heave stones to stop 
him if he tries down stream again.” — 
“Nah, but ar’s had it hot, and ye may 
give him t’boott hairder. Ar doobles 
oop t’rod well, whatever. Let’n roon 
a bit, t’goott’s nobbut single: that’s 
raight, mak’ him bend t’rod that 
far, hoo many minutes? ‘Twenty, uh 
think? Ah, then! coom out ¢’ that.” 
Two or three big stones fly with pre- 
cision, and awful splashes at the 
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downward course; and the disgusted 


fish turns up stream once more, and 
again shoots into the air, short and 
thick, and all brilliant, —white like a 
star in daylight. He is hooked 
deadly-fast in the cartilages of his 
jaw, and fights in a way which shows 
he feels little pain, except from wrath 
and fear. One rush after another. 
Ripon grinds his teeth, and falls dead 
silent, as he runs hither and thither, 
always keeping opposite his fish. 
Ten minutes more, the line is gath- 
ered slowly on the clicking wheel of 
fate. Once more the fish tries for the 
lower rapid; but this time he has to 
drag every yard of line out against 
the rod, and at the low end of the 
pool. O delight! he fairly “ turns 


over ” for the first time. 

“Nah waind oop, hi, and read t’riot 
act.” 

His pluck remains; but he is fat, 


and scant of breath. He fights on 
vaguely, but is led almost to the 
beach of round stones, just visible in 
the wild river, on which Rip has 
made up his mind to land him. He 
sees his foes, and darts away again: 
again he wearies, and is drawn back. 
“Not hurry hi, let’n roon again.’ 
Once more he is towed in: he is half 
aground on the stones: there is no 
more in him. “ Mind the line, Bob!” 
The gaff-hook is passed over the sal- 
mon’s back; and the next? moment he 
is fixed behind the gills, and swung 
from the water, bending the top pole 
almost double. Bob throws himself 
on the damp but not unpleasant body, 
and won’t get off. The vicar lays 
down his rod, and wipes his stream- 
ing face and beard. The whole 
morning and scene, somehow, look 
different after such a set-to. And, 
indeed, killing a good fish really mod- 
ifies one’s whole existence for ever so 
long. 
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“ Arl’s well that ends well,” said 
Jagger; “but it’s awkward, you 
hookin’ a fish at tail t’pool, there’s so 
much line out. An ar think ye fish 
with raither ta long laine, Mr. Ripon. 
Arm not so sure; but gentlemen 
varry often think they owt t’have 
as mooch out as iver they can cast.” 

“No, no, Bob, I always keep as 
short as I can; but it was a long 
throw to where he took it. Luckily a 
fish of that weight almost hooks him- 
self. Over twenty pounds, I’m sure.” 

“Joost go over top t’pool again; 
then we'll go oop to t’Clint: Miss 
Langdale’s drawing thereby.” The 
sky was rather too bright; and they 
tried “ butcher” and “ black dragon” 
without success. Nothing moved, ex- 
cept a dark-looking fish of no great 
size, which must have been some time 
in the river, and had probably, as Bob 
said, “been that floggit over, and 
threshit over, that he’s sick at a flee.” 

Halfa mile by the lovely river 
brought them close to May’s sketch- 
ing-point, the Clint Pool, long re- 
ported the best in the river. A small 
tent had been placed there for her; 
but the light kept changing sadly, 
and‘with increasing brightness; and 
they found her a good deal occupied 
in cultivating the acquaintance of 
the smallest wren that ever was seen, 
or rather was nearly invisible. “ He’s 
not much bigger than a cockchafer,” 
she said; “and he’s so anxious about 
his family! I want him to bring 
them to have some crumbs. He is so 
very zickle, you know,” quoth May, 
looking up in an odd, simple way, 
which delighted her veteran friend 
beyond all measure. 

“You're too many for me, dear,” 
he said; “but let’s see what you've 
done. You've had a couple of hours 
at the old picture, haven’t you?” 

“Yes; but the light is much too 
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bright, and I can’t go on with it. 
Couldn’t you start me with a gray- 
paper sketch, a Turneresque? You 
have copied him a great deal.” 

“Well, it is very shiny just now, 
and I must wait before I go over the 
pool. Look what I got at Razor- 
Brigg. You must fish before me with 
that light rod. I see Wharncliffe 
expects you todo something. What 
fly has he given you? Claret body, 
silver-twist, yellow tail, hm, hm; not 
one of mine, but will do well, I dare 
say. It will cloud over again soon: I 
feel more rain coming.” 

“Well, tell me some of Turner’s 
methods on gray paper, meanwhile.” 

“Why, first you must have what 
I believe he neyer cared for, — well- 
stretched gray paper. They sell 
what they call Turner-gray paper at 
the shops; and it is very nice in tex- 
ture, but too blue in color. His 
favorite gray was much warmer. So 
take your gray block, and mix some 
brown-madder or light red, with 
white, thin and pale, and run it 
over the whole of that nice outline 
you've made, so as to warm the 
whole paper without losing the lines. 
The sun will dry it in no time: how 
fierce it is! More rain coming. 
You’ve never had rheumatics yet, 
May, have you? I say, you must 
have in that great cumulus-cloud at 
the head of the valley — not much of 
him, but the upper part — those 
swelling masses of white and purple, 
hills and vales of mist. 

“Put on some warm white! thinly 
for his outline, as near the round forms 
of the light side as you can, and leave 
the gray paper for the shade just now. 
Now just the darkest shadows on that 
gray; mark them with cobalt and a 
little rose and white: mind, on gray 


1 Add a little vermilion and yellow-ochre to 
Chinese white, 
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paper, white must be taken with every 
thing. Just blend a little here and 
there, but don’t lose much of the 
edges: let that dry. Now look well 
at your outlines of trees, so as to see 
where the brightest greens are. There 
are two or three near ones, rather 
rounded, and very bright: put them in 
first for landmarks, emerald, gamboge, 
and white ; and outline those rocks and 
the line of the river with the brush. 
Those marks must guide you in put- 
ting on the masses of light and shade ; 
for the worst of body-color is, that it 
hides all pencil-marks at once. Look 
now at the subject and your work, and 
see where every thing is in each: 
there’s your river; there are yonder 
big rocks, and the deep shade over 
them, and the trunks above: just 
mark them with a fine brush in sharp 
brown lines. Now you can’t well 
lose yourself as to the forms; and we 
must settle the composition of the 
thing all at once and decidedly ; can’t 
have any changes in this sort of 
work.” 

“The cloud has all changed.” — 
“They will do it; but you’ve secured 
a good deal of him. Now look at your 
drawing: there is a shady side of the 
glen, happily, against a bright part of 
the sky as it now is, and a bright sun- 
lit side against the dark side of the 
cloud. Your drawing will have two 
sides, or masses, accordingly, — dark 
against bright, and vice versa. So put 
on your masses, light and dark ac- 
cordingly, all over middle distance, and 
down into foreground. Let me just 
put the colors out for you on your tin 
palette, and have three smallish brush- 
es ready. Hm! there are half-tint 
masses; no chromo yet in the greens, 
Here, in two rows, have them all 
mixed in one brush, and keep 
another to touch on the purer hues; 
white with all. 
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“Sunny side: mix emerald and gam- 
boge, same and ochre; add a little from 
the shade-colors in the shaded parts. 

“Shady side: Indian-red (little), 
cobalt, ochre, and add the light colors 
in the lighted parts. Cover the paper; 
then touch on the shade forms on the 
light side, and the lights on the light 
side, thickening the brighter touches 
with white. Think well over it; don’t 
hurry ; and never touch twice, if you 
can-help it.” 

Fast flew May’s long dexterous fin- 
gers; and she got on up to the edges 
of the two or three brighter trees 
already put in as guides. 

“ Now the other small brush, and 
put the brighter tree-forms into the 
shadow before it’s quite dry. Wait, 
it’s too wet yet. Now emerald and 
gamboge, or ochre, and take a_little 
of the warmer shade-color, if it’s too 
Not too much white, mind. 


bright. 
Look at the forms, and put them oa 
boldly, as well as you can, and don’t 


touch twice. Well done! Now the 
broad light side: ochre and emerald 
with white, a little chrome, or light 
red, for high lights, or rose instead of 
the light red. Put on the lower tint 
first, and touch on the higher lights 
in force afterwards: you see, your 
higher lights or colors are all edges 
of trees and foliage. Try and get all 
your tree-forms in without breaking up 
the mass. Now a few of the deeper 
grays on the other side, with the other 
brush ; the shadows between the trees, 
and behind the trunks, and under the 
rocks. I declare it’s all in capital tone, 
quite broad, but plenty of detailed 
form. But here come the rain and 
shadow. Don’t be eager to go on; see 
how every thing changes! It’s quite 
a transformation scene; and we must 
wait for the sun again.” 

“ Well, I’m quite glad, it is so ex- 
citing! and I want time to breathe.” 


‘again by patches. 
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“ Ah, that working against time is 
very hard work; but come now and 
fish down the Clint before me. It’s 
nice soft rain, and warm shadow ; and 
you’re sure to get something.” 

May caught a nine-pound grilse at 
the lower end of the pool; and Bob 
netted it for her very skilfully : he did 
not like her to see the severe though 
rapid operation of gaffing. The sun 
shone out again; and she came back, 
tired and radiant, to her drawing. 
Ripon had the literary side of his fly- 
book open. It always retained various 
small papers; and he soon placed be- 
fore hera small pen-and-ink facsimile 
of some of Turner’s foliage. 

“Here’s your drawing quite dry, 
and looking ever so nice! Now take 
your pet fine brush, and accent all the 
forms with it; make them out, as if 
with a pen and ink, with just such 
touches as these. Put in the stems 
and larger branches; outline trees on 
the shady side; and draw all over the 
shade as if you were doing it in pen- 
cil; use some bright brown (sienna 
will do), or umber and lake. When 
you have got in all the character with 
that, it will look spotty, perhaps. 
Then take the darker greens, and 
colored shadows, and bring it together 
Put on small 
spaces of shade right up to the pen- 
and-ink-looking lines, so as to combine 
with them, and make them part of 
the shade: that is the essence of skill, 
— to bring those sharp lines into the 
colored drawing; and you must 
work at Turner and Nature together 
to learn it. Fit the rounding, deeper 
shadows of the trees, as you model 
them, to your sharp outline up to the 
light, so as to make the line a part of 
the form.” 

“ But I’m getting very tired.” 

“No wonder; but let me try and 
touch it up. What you want now is 
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force in foreground, strong pen and 
. jnky drawing, with brush and color, 
and the local color fitted to it as I told 
you, that in the first place” Long, 
» industrious pause, the reverend’s fishy 
fingers active. “Now I think that 
big stump, and Bob with the gaff lean- 
ing against it, may come in there, 
about one-fourth across the paper on 
the left: the curves of the pool lead 
to-him there. Try and get him in in 
broad shadow, dark strong vermilion, 
and violet-carmine. About this tone: 
he ought to bring all together, because, 
in fact, being in dark relief against 
every thing, he throws every thing 
back. I really think it does fall into 
true relation ; and the river-bank leads 
past him into the picture very well. 
Shall we let well alone now—I’m 
quite as tired as you—and then lunch? 
Why, it’s three o’clock, p.m.” 
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“ How do you know when the lights © 
and shades are in right tone, or rela- 
tion?” 

“ Quien sabe? it’s never certain to 
a demonstration; but one way to see 
is to look at your work through half- 
shut eyes, so that you don’t recognize 
any forms, but only see the relation 
of the lights, and the composition of 
the whole. Look here, you can re- 
duce the power of your eyesight till 
you only see that your white cumu- 
lus here is the principal light, and 
that that comes well with the bright 


‘greens, and white water, against the 


shadow masses. Here’s your lunch; 
but the clouds are again heavy, and 1 
saw a big one rise just this moment 
to look at you, I suppose, like the 
salmon in Charley’s verses.” 

“We'll try and fetch him present- 
ly.” 


IN THE BARN. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


“ Creak, creak!” the great doors blow apart: 
I stand between them in the shade, 
And look to see the bright heads start 
Out of the cubby-house we made. 


Alas, alas! no children here 
To help me in my morning’s play: 
Who is it says ’tis many a year 
Since all the children went away ? 


A warm south wind comes floating through, 
With chaff of hay-fields on its wings; 
And just outside, in sun and dew, 
The very same cicada sings, — 
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The same we heard, say, yesterday, 
Like some great siby] from afar, 

Hushing the rapture of our play 
By its shrill prophecies of war. 


A very royal place was this, — 
The throne-room of our childish play, 
Where all the kings and queens of bliss 
Came on their coronation day. 


You say we lost them long ago, — 
The crowns, — and that the realm is drear? 
My friend, we never lost them so 
But we can always, find them here. 


It is too still: the very birds 
In their clay grottoes overhead 
Twit guardedly, as if their words 
And ours were better thought than said. 


Yet somehow, when the shadows flit 
Around me from their elvish wings, 

They come like pleasant letters, lit 
With messages from other springs ! 


“Creak, creak!” the great doors blow apart, 
Like dusky leaves to greet the noon, 
That comes to life and home and heart, 
As to the morning, oh, how soon! 
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ITS GENERAL 


CONVENTION, AND THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States is now placed 
supremely upon trial. This trial has 
been inevitable; for its causes lie in 
the organic constitution of the Church, 
and in the traditions she inherits. It 
may be that some persons with much 
knowledge and with long memories 
will assert that this Church has been 
on trial twice already in this country, 
and that she failed, in both instances, 
to know either her opportunity or her 
duty. It may be said that there was 
atime when George Washington did 
not know what was to become of the 
church of his fathers, and that, even 
recently, many old church families did 
not know whether circumstances might 
not drive them out of her communion, 
as their fathers had been driven out 
in the dismal and doubtful years of 
the war for independence. 

The trial now impending, however, 
does not concern the Church in her 
relation to national feeling or to the 
national fortunes. The issue is 
changed. New circumstances and new 
conditions, purely of a theological and 
ecclesiastical character, now environ 
her; and the question is, Can she con- 
trol them, or will they prove too great 
for her ? 

Let us understand, first of all, what 
these new circumstances and condi- 
tions are. 

Everybody ought to comprehend 
the simple fact, that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country dif- 
fers from all other religious corpora- 
tions in many essential particulars. 
The difference is not so much in what 
she holds as in what she is. The 
Roman Catholic, the Scotch-Irish 

38 


Presbyterian, the Congregational, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran 
churches ate religious associations 
which express, embody, and insist 
upon some definite dogmatic system 
of theology, or some especial theory 
of church government. The theologi- 
gical questions and dogmas to which 
Protestantism, in a general way, gave 
shape, are all crystallized and formu- 
lated in distinct churches and parties. 
One finds no difficulty in ascertaining 
the whereabouts of a Calvinistic or 
of an Arminian congregation. All 
known forms of opinion respecting 
the Eucharist have their concrete 
expression in denominations of Chris- 
tians. But with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church the case is different. 
This Church is not wedded to any 
particular scheme of theology. She 
stands upon the old creeds by which 
she expresses her faith. In her Arti- 
cles her language is temperate, mod- 
erate, broad. She comprehends within 
her pale both Calvinist and Arminian ; 
and the greatest latitude is allowed in 
respect of the sacraments. This has 
been urged against the Church as a 
serious defect. It has been said, over 
and over again, that she is a mere 
compromise between conflicting ex- 
tremes, or that she deals in mean- 
ingless platitudes, — is, in fact, a mere 
negation. This is the charge which 
has been flung in her face time out 
of mind. They who make this charge 
forget that the Anglican Church began 
its career in modern times, as a na- 
tional church, and that as Bishop 
Butler, in speaking of England, has 


‘said so admirably, “Liberty, which 


is the very genius of our civil consti- 
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tution, and runs through every branch 
of it, extends its influence to the 
ecclesiastical part of it.” It is the 
sole orthodox church with an organi- 
zation and the old creeds forth from 
whose roots liberty springs. She is 
an institution, not a dogmatic associ- 
ation; an organized being having 
faiths and beliefs, and is not a theo- 
logical sect. It is this which gives 
to her and her history that peculiarity 
to which reference has been already 
made; for, during the last three 
hundred years, she has undergone 
great and epoch-making transmuta- 
tions, so that the prevailing tone and 
type of her theology has varied pro- 
foundly from time to time. 

When you pronounce a man a Cal- 
vinist, your hearer knows what you 
mean; or, when you say of another 
that he is a Baptist or a Methodist, 
you run no risk of being misunder- 
stood: but when you say of any one, 
he is a Churchman, all that you really 
convey to the hearer is, that the per- 
son of whom you are speaking is a 
member of the Episcopal Church. 
No light is thrown upon his theo- 
logical beliefs or his ecclesiastical 
principles. He may be an evangelical, 
and fraternize with his Presbyterian 
neighbor; or he may be a so-called 
“Catholic,” and coquette with Roman- 
ism. How can this be otherwise? The 
Episcopal Church — as we may call it 
for the sake of brevity —has never 
been a unit. The prevailing theology 
during the reign of Edward VI. and of 
Elizabeth was Augustinian ; and there 
‘was a very close bond—a bond of 
sympathy and fellowship —between 
the foremost men in the Anglican 
Church and the Protestants of Switz- 
erland. Yet even then there were 
men who deoked back with regret to the 
days when the Latin mass was sung, 
and when the glimmer of the lighted 


candles struggled to pierce the clouds 
of incense-smoke. During the reign 
of James, the successor of Elizabeth, 
theologians like Davenant, who was 
sent to the Dutch synod at Dort, and 
Dean Field, whose genius entitles 
him to a place in the front rank of 
Anglican divines, were Calvinists. 
But there were, at the same time, the 
portents of coming change; and the 
change, unfortunately, was re-action- 
ary. Men began to look back to the 
far past with a sort of superstitious 
awe; and the primitive fathers were 
surrounded with an aureole. A new 
significance was attached to the epis- 
copate, and language was heard which 
had not been heard for three genera- 
tions in England respecting the origin 
and the authority of the order of 
bishops. Arminianism supplanted Cal- 
vinism or Augustinianism, and, by the 
time that Charles I. promoted Dr. Laud 
to the see of Canterbury, the Church 
of England had changed. Her form- 
ularies, indeed, had not been touched: 
the communion office, the ordinal, 
every part of the prayer-book, re- 
mained as before. The relations of 
the State to the Church had not been 
altered; but the Church herself, in 
her spirit and temper, was trans- 
formed. There need be no misappre- 
hension of the nature of this trans- 
formation. Its essence lay in a newly 
received doctrine of Episcopal autho- 
rity, especially in relation to ordina- 
tion, in an increased significance at- 
tached to the externals of religion, in 
a new stress upon the dogmatic worth 
of the writings of the fathers, and 
in a further separation from fellow- 
ship with all non-Episcopal churches. 
In a word, the clergy of England 
became, for the first time, High 
Churchmen. Archbishop Laud de- 
voted his entire strength to give to 
the High Church idea the authority of 
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law; and we know how disastrous 
and. tragical the failure was. The 
monarchy and the hierarchy were 
involved in @ common ruin. The 
Church of England lay prostrate 
during the Protectorate. 

When Charles II. came to the 
throne, the High Church party, with 
feelings imbittered against Presbyte- 
rianism in all its forms, was, naturally 
enough, intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Church. What manage- 
ment it was! Bitterness, wrath, 
hatred, were engendered. The two 
thousand clergymen who were ejected 
from their livings, because they refused 
to be bound by the Act of Uniformity, 
made dissent respectable; and the 
mischief then done has never been 
repaired. The High Church party 
was found guilty of the crime of 
forgetting nothing, and learning no- 
thing; and, in the revolution of 1688, 
it was peremptorily dismissed. In the 
eighteenth century it became disrepu- 
table; while the Tillotsons (1694), 
the Stillingfleets, the Butlers, and the 
Berkeleys gave a splendor to the 
name and the principles of latitudi- 
narianism. From that time onward, 
down to the present moment, Eng- 
land, as represented by parliament 
and by its daily press, etc., has stur- 
dily refused to accept the High Church 
idea as the expression of its own 
church life. No doubt the ecclesiasti- 
eal revival, begun at Oxford in 1833, 
has been, in great measure, a triumph. 
It may be that this triumph carries 
with it a majority of the clergy ; but 
England refuses resolutely to regard 
this High Church majority as the ex- 
ponent of true church principles. The 
debates in parliament last summer on 
the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
were in this respect most refreshing 
and re-assuring. England is intensely 
Protestant, — how Protestant let him 
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judge who considers that “ The Lon- 
don Times” has just told the Marquis 
of Ripon, that, by his conversion to 
Romanism, he has ceased to be an 
Englishman. 

Plain language is wholesome just 
now; for we have a new churchman- 
ship which has sprung forth from the 
loins of the High Church party, and 
which threatens disaster. Laud’s re- 
actionary prelacy was mild and thin 
compared with the new “ Catholicity ” 
of this wayward offspring of the High 
Church party. There is an embryo 
Popery around about us. We are told 
that the Reformation was a crime, and 
the reformers were scoundrels. We 
have the confessional once more, and 
colored vestments and incense. We 
have again a doctrine of the real 
presence, which none but a trained 
theologian can distinguish from the 
doctrine of Rome itself. We have a 
new sacerdotalism, which tampers with 
a sacramental penance, which suggests 
a purgatory, and is not indifferent 
to a cultus of the Virgin Mother. Our 
Catholics, as they call themselves, are 
bent upon absolutely undoing the 
Episcopal Church as a reformed Prot- 
estant communion. In a free coun- 
try it is not easy to frame an indict- 
ment against either thoughts or words ; 
and this remark is equally true of a 
free church. Clergymen preach doc- 
trines at variance with the plain 
statements of the symbolical books to 
which they are pledged. Here one 
preacher touches the circumference 
where all faith is lost; and then an- 
other preacher, flying from what he 
deems the evils of liberty in the 
Church, is driven to “the very walls 
of the spiritual Babylon.” No one 
presents either for trial upon the 
score of error and heresy; or, if the 
attempt be made, it is apt to prove a 
failure. Let a clergyman, however, 
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do certain things, —let him wear a 
chasuble or a biretta; let him light 
candles on the altar, and swing a cen- 
ser; let him elevate the paten and 
the cup; let him adore the elements ; 
let him place a confessional box 
within his parish church, or set up a 
great crucifix, — and at once the people 
are up: there is fierce and angry ex- 
citement. The offender becomes the 
object of all sorts of attack, and is 
frequently put upon his trial for vio- 
lation of the law of the Church. Is 
this stupidity, inconsistency, tyranny? 
Nay, is it not founded, rather, in some 
of the profoundest instincts of the 
English race? The illegally spoken 
doctrine may be difficult to formulate ; 
but a thing done, — done in the inter- 
ests of Rome, or of an ignotum quid 
like Rome, — done in violation of the 
rubrics, — done in defiance of the senti- 
ment and the usage of Churchmen for 
three hundred years, can be reached, 
can be made patent, can establish guilt, 
and can be punished, therefore, by pro- 
cesses of law duly provided. Then, 
too, the English-speaking man will 
tolerate what he does not like, when 
presented to him under the form of 
speech and argument; but he will not 
tolerate the infringement of his own 
liberty, nor the violation of the com- 
pact between the Church and the na- 
tion, of which the clergyman is guilty 
when he introduces into public wor- 
ship any thing which has been long 
repudiated, whether by positive enact- 
ment, by injunction, or even by dis- 
use. 

There is a strange ignorance 
amongst Churchmen, and a strange 
misapprehension amongst persons not 
belonging to the Episcopal Church, 
about this matter of “High Church- 
ism.” It is assumed and supposed 
that the High Church is the true in- 
terpretation of the Church, and that 


members of it who are not High 
Churchmen are in its communion by 
sufferance. We had almust suid the 
fact is just the other way. The men 
not High Churchmen are the most 
faithful exponents of the Church ; and 
the High Churchmen are and always 
have been a party within it. That 
party, too, has always been chiefly 
clerical; it has never been able, in 
any fair sense, to secure a majority 
of the laity. Certainly there was no 
such majority in the days of Laud, 
nor in the days of Charles IT., nor of 
Queen Anne; nor can it be said that 
there is such a majority to-day, in the 
reign of Victoria. If this be true; 
if it be true that from time to time 
(only twice notably during three 
hundred years last past), a majority 
of the clergy have been High Church- 
men, and a majority of the laity have 
never been High Churchmen, — 
surely the Episcopal Church ought 
to have the benefit, if any benefit 
there be, of this most significant fact. 
No one can say that the Church of 
England now is swayed by the 
policy of the High Church party. 
Its strength, both numerical and 
moral, is very great; but the High 
Church idea governs the daughter 
churches, and conspicuously the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States. Let men say what 
they will, the mother Church is grand 
in her age. She is strong, free, true 
to the instincts of the English-speak- 
ing race and to the best interests 
of the Christian religion; but her 
daughters, though they resemble her 
in features, are not like her in expres- 
sion. An exclusive spirit, issuing in 
an impotent sacerdotalism and an as- 
suming hierarchy, threatens to shape 
the Church here, and make her very 
different from her mother, — very in- 
ferior to her. And now our readers 
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can perceive why, at the outset of this 
paper, we declared the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country to 
be supremely upon her trial, Let us 
state what the trial is. 

The American Episcopal Church 
has inherited from England, not sim- 
ply the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the episcopate, but many, also, of the 
laws, traditions, memories, and asso- 
¢iations of the mother Church. She, 
like the mother Church, has never 
been a unit. She has always had 
among her clergy men like Seabury, 
who loved the non-juring theology, 
and other men, like White, who, in 
respect of his ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship, was the Tillotson of this coun- 
try. She has had, and has, her share 
of Evangelicals, of Broad Churchmen, 
and, latterly, of Ritualists. The 
text-books of her candidates, the 
theological literature and learning, 
have been and are largely English. 
But the Church is discovering that 
she is now thrown much upon her own 
resources. English precedents are 
becoming precarious, because the 
Church here is not in union with the 
State; and English law does not 
admit of application here. We are 
in peril. There is a radical Low 
Church wing: there is also a Ritual- 
istic wing; and the question before 
the convention is, How shall these 
two extremes be dealt with, or shall 
they be “dealt with” at all? This 
is @ question for the dominant High 
Church majority to answer. The 
answer will have much to do in 
shaping the future of the Episcopal 
Church in this country. Hitherto 
there has been a large, generous free- 
dom,— a freedom inherited from 
England. But in 1868 there was 
bad legislation. It was bad, because 
it was directed against a party whose 
general fidelity to the law of the 
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Church was unquestionable. The 
party legislated against was the Low 
Church party, which has always fra- 
ternized with what are called the 
Evangelical denominations. The rea- 
son for this legislation was the course 
of sundry Evangelical clergymen in 
asking Presbyterian ministers to 
make addresses or to preach in their 
parish churches. The convention 
was so fierce in this business, that it 
actually forced its very conservative 
committee on canons to bring in a 
new canon, which should guard the 
pulpits of the Church from the possi- 
bility of a non-Episcopal intrusion 
or invasion. It may be that the 
clergy against whom the new canon 
was directed were not wise; but cer- 
tainly under the old law, as it stood 
upon the statute-book previous to the 
year 1868, there was just enough of 
vagueness to make them feel that the 
Episcopal Church is not exclusive. 
This feeling was harmless; but the 
convention did every thing in its 
power to give an exclusive character 
to the Church. The new canon, re- 
strictive and repressive in its design, 
was passed; and, ever since its pas- 
sage, there has been serious dissatis- 
faction, not to say disaffection, in the 
party against which it was directed. 
The law remains upon the statute- 
book; and many persons are angry 
and discontented. This year the 
governing majority is forced to face 
Ritualism; and there are “ great 
searchings of heart.” This embryo 
Romanism is the outgrowth of High 
Church principles; and the High 
Church party is naturally perplexed, 
is at a stand-still. Where and 
how can it begin? How can it draw 
the line between a genuine and a 
spurious High Churchism? How 
can it frame an indictment against 
men whose crime consists in carrying 
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out in a legitimately logical way the 
principles which High Churchmen 
themselves hold, but do not apply? 
In our judgment, it cannot frame an 
indictment, and it should not attempt 
it. Canons abridging the liberties of 
the clergy and of the people are fatal 
to the growth of the Church. We 
dislike Ritualism much; but, much 
as we dislike it, we dislike more the 
spirit of a narrow, partisan legisla- 
tion. We have more to fear from the 
spirit which seeks to impose upon the 
Church a hard uniformity, and to 
convert’it into a sectarian clique, than 
from the clergy who are aping the 
ways of Rome. We believe in the 
old freedom with all its evils; and we 
can trust the sober sense of the peo- 
ple. They will reject the clergy and 
the Church, if they become Romish. 
In the mean while, we plead for tole- 
ration under the Constitution. We 
argue for the toleration which is 
grounded in the traditional spirit of 
the Episcopal Church, where there 
has always been due regard both to 
liberty and tolaw. But is the Gen- 
eral Convention capable of legislating 
in this broad spirit? Can and will 
it perceive that there are discordant 
elements and factors in it, which 
have always been felt more or less 
powerfully, and that it must recog- 
nize their historic existence? Or 
will it blindly insist upon uniformity 
in beliefs, theologies, and practices ? 
It would be fatal to adopt this latter 
course. The American Church would 
be severed by such legislation from 
the mother Church, and it would cut 
itself off, also, from the sympathy of 
the people of this country. Legisla- 
tion to reduce this Church to a theo- 
logical unit would be legislation in 
violation of the spirit of its history 
and laws since the Reformation. The 
General Convention has not been 


conspicuously wise; but it is never 
foolish. Its legislation, upon the 
whole, —always excepting the year 
1868,— has alwgys been character- 
ized by strong sense, and by a stiff 
adherence to the traditions which 
are as potent for liberty as for law. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, upon 
every consideration, that it will 
neither forge chains nor fashion ar- 
mor for the clergy, but that it will 
leave the large issues, founded in 
hereditary diversities, to those free 
operations of the old organic law 
under which the Church has taken 
root, and grown. 

A living church, too, has always an 
expulsive power, lodged elsewhere 
than in canons. Men not of it, 
men at war with it, whether they 
are drifting towards unbelief or to- 
wards superstitions, are forced to quit 
it sooner or later. A man under- 
going, by slow process, a conversion 
to Romanism, finds that the inevi- 
table hour comes when he must for- 
sake one, and cleave to the other. So 
of men moving in other directions; 
for nothing is so practical as an idea. 
A living Church is an organized idea, 
and she throws off elements foreign to 
her, in the working out of her own 
life. 

In the last General Convention the 
hostility to Ritualism was sharp. 
Yet, although the bishops time and 
again proposed a canon, it was found 
that the house of clerical and lay dep- 
uties created difficulties in the way 
which were serious enough to defeat 
legislation. The convention could 
not agree upon a canon. In its per- 
plexity, the lower house referred the 
whole subject back to the bishops, to 
use their judgment, severally, in any 
exigency; but it refused to vest the 
bishops with any new powers. This 
has always seemed an unmanly way 
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of getting rid of a responsibility. The 
lower house did not mean —it never 
does mean — to grant the bishops an 
increase of power; but then it ought, 
for its own part, never to shirk a grave 
duty, nor appear to dispose of difficult 
questions under clouds of words 
which really mean nothing. When 
theconvention becomes rhetorical, it 
has reached its terminus, it is at the 
vanishing-point. When it is not 
rhetorical, it is bent upon something 
, tangible and real. When the lower 
house is bent upon serious work, it 
never invokes the godly judgment 
and discretion of the right reverend 
fathers of the Church. 

The clamor against Ritualism has 
not diminished during the three years 
last past. In fact, it is gathering 
volume. The condition of the Church 
generally is not satisfactory to the 


great body of her intelligent mem- 
bers. The omens in the north-west 
are bad. In Illinois and Wisconsin, 
two great States, the growth of 
the Church has been impeded by 
vicious ecclesiastical principles, to say 
nothing of Episcopal misrule in one 


of them. The Church is not up to 
her opportunity ; and time has been 
lost irretrievably. The statistics of 
the journal of the last General Conven- 
tion are not pleasant reading. In 
the mean while, the Cummins sepa- 
ratist movement, under the name 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
hangs fire only because there is nei- 
ther ecclesiastical statesmanship, nor 
learning, nor theological ability, in 
the leaders. Clearly the outlook is 
serious. Can the convention legis- 
late disorder out of existence? Can 
it frame canons which shall blow into 
the air all the ill-feeling which exists, 
and all the forms of life which are 
not acceptable to a temporary major- 
ity? Canons never have done this. 


. 
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Legislation in ecclesiastical affairs, 
when a church is divided, is beset 
with dangers; for the passions of a 
minority under a regimen of law, and 
not of Christian patience and charity, 
are very explosive. The less, there- 
fore, that the convention legislates 
in the sphere of doctrine, the better 
for the Church. This has been well 
understood in otherdays. It was well 
understood a generation gone: we are 
not so assured that it is well under- 
stood now. 

The clergy of the Episcopal Church 
are an upright, religious, and moral 
body of men, strongly attached to the 
Church. Yet, from the constant and 
persistent canon-making for their 
government and discipline, one might 
be led to suppose that they are a tur- 
bulent and dangerous class, in need 
of a fresh supply of checks, curbs, and 
restrictions, every three years. All 
sorts of canons for the trial of a bish- 
op and of a presbyter are made, and 
very few trials take place under their 
operation.. The small number of 
trials speaks well for the clergy; but 
the cumbrous canons do not suggest 
the presence and power of great wis- 
dom in the legislature. In fact, the 
motto should be, few laws and a sim- 
ple faith. A church may be done 
to death by legislation; and, if the 
Episcopal Church be wise, she will, 
beyond the maintenance of her creeds, 
her order, and her prayer-book, and 
her raison détre as a Protestant 
church, be very careless about minor 
matters. She will articulately and 
definitely allow the largest liberty 
and the fullest play consistent with 
her integrity and completeness of 
organization. This convention, all 
things considered, needs, more than 
any convention since that of 1786, 
caution, wigdom, charity. It should 
set free, and not bind ; encourage, and 
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not quench, the enthusiasm of her 
clergy, by regulations which savor 
of the drill-yard, rather than of 
the freedom of work in the open 
field, which is white for the har- 
vest. 

The functions of the convention 
are legislative. There are topics of 
the greatest interest to the members 
of the Episcopal Church, which can- 
not be discussed on the floor of the 
convention, because they lie outside 
its province. This is one reason 
which has induced certain clergymen 
to attempt, in this country, the estab- 
lishment of “church congresses,” 


after the model and plan of the Eng- 
lish. By the time these pages are in 
print, the first congress will have been 
held. It is, of course, useless to spec- 
ulate upon the influence of a first en- 
deavor; but the plan and the pur- 
pose are good, and fitted to quicken 


the Church in many ways. “The 
congress,” it must be understood, is 
nothing more than a mass meeting of 
Churchmen, It has no legal exist- 
ence; it attempts no legislation; it 
claims no authority. Men are invited 
to read papers and to make speeches 
upon prepared topics; and every one 
is free to declare his opinions and 
conyictions upon the subject before 
the meeting. Representatives of all 
parties and schools of theology with- 
in the Episcopal Church, whether 
clerical or lay, can say what they 
think, and urge, what they believe. 
Certainly a church can be quickened 
in this way, and the different sides of 
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church life ean be seen at once. We 
know where we are. 

No greater proof of the need of 
such a gathering can be adduced than 
the fact that the project has met with 
vehement opposition from certain prel- 
ates. The grounds upon which they 
have opposed the congress are grounds, 
which, if admitted, would destroy the 
constitutional character of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The opposing 
bishops lay stress upon the circum- 
stance that they were not consulted, 
and that no members of the church 
ean properly hold public meetings 
within their dioceses, without their 
approbation and consent. It is anew 
ultramontanism, to which the project- 
ors of the congress have given place 
by subjection, no, not for an hour. 
Already the congress is bearing fruit, 
Men are beginning to ask whether 
we are living under a constitutional 
church government, or under a regi- 
men of irresponsible power. They 
wish to know by what right honest 
effort for the good of the Church is to 
be denounced, because it is under- 
taken independently of the sanction 
of high official personages. The issue 
was inevitable. It was not known that — 
it would come so soon; neither could 
the occasion which would provoke it be 
foreseen. If the constitutional spirit 
and order ‘of the Church: be deliberate- 
ly violated, the Church itself is doomed. 
Should it perish in such an issue, be 
torn to fragments, or blown into atoms, 
history will hold its, sworn upholders 
responsible for the catastrophe. 





PARADISE. 


BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


OveRHEAD, a dazzle of cloudless 
sky; beneath, sunshine glinting on 
blue waters, and white, glistening 
sands; yonder, a solemn company 
of oaks, gray-bearded and tattered: 
never shone a more pitiless light on 
a lonelier shore. 

Upon a condemned gun-carriage 
that lumbered the wharf sat the 
adjutant, his eyes — protected from 
the glare by a pair of unbecoming 
blue glasses — fixed on a black speck 
tossing on the waves, his senses 
untouched by the monotonous swash 
of the tide as he bent an ear to listen 
for the first sound of oars rattling in 
the rowlocks. He was lazily enjoying 
his half-smoked cigar, and calculating 
his chances of finishing it before the 
colonel’s boat yonder should pull in. 

A boat-hook struck the wharf: the 
adjutant tossed away the cigar, and 
hasted to pocket the unbecoming 
glasses. 

Touching his cap gallantly, he de- 
scended the water-stairs with an 
alacrity that strongly contrasted with 
his previous listlessness, and offered 
the assistance of his hand to Sylvie 
Kent, the colonel’s daughter. 

The young lady stepped lightly 
from the gunwale, gave a direction to 
the orderly, who had charge of the 
big basket. of commissary stores, and 
passed up the wharf with the now 
animated adjutant, who congratulated 
her on the beauty of the day. 

Sylvie shook her head. 

“T don’t know how it is,” she sd; 
“but no day is beautiful to mes“iere.” 

“Home-sickness?” suggested the 
adjutant. 


“ Perhaps: though I have the best 
of home with me. It is certain that 
the sunshine is dazzling, and gold and 
white and blue are an over-gay com- 
bination of colors; but, under it all, 
I feel conscious of such a sense of 
profound sadness in every thing here, 
that it saddens me, I suppose. If the 
shore is white, it is desolate, and 
strewn with wrecks ; and how melan- 
choly is the dry, sombre green of the 
live-oaks! Who would ever guess it 
isspring-time? Think how, at home, 
all the fields are flushed with tender 
grass, and starred with houstonias; 
how the mountain-streams are bab- 
bling, and the wild white violets are 
all in bloom! Qh! there one has a 
joyous sense of new life, a prescience 
of the resurrection: here ‘all things 
always seem the same.’ ” 

This flight was quite beyond the 
adjutant, who could only look sympa- 
thetic, and say kindly, — 

“Tt is dull for you here, Miss 
Sylvie. There is no society: no 
wonder you find it lonely! We must 
endeavor to be gayer for your sake.” 

They strolled slowly up the sands, 
among the bleaching ribs of old surf- 
boats, past a ruined ambulance or 
two, tilting recklessly on a short al- 
lowance of wheels, a: brace of jaunty, 


brass mountain howitzers that had a © 


history, and a prim row of mortars 
smart in fresh coats of lacquer. 

At the end of the wooden causeway 
frowned the gloomy fortress, from 
whose grass-grown parapets rows of 
iron-throated columbiads silently men- 
aced, and the bayonet of a blue-coated 
sentinel gleamed significantly. The 
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dark, vaulted gateway yawned before 
them, and from it advanced an order- 
ly, who halted, and saluted the adju- 
tant. 

Sylvie waved her hand as her at- 
tendant began an apology; and, with 
a civil hope that she should see him 
later at her father’s quarters, she 
turned aside into a deep, shifting foot- 
path that branched away from the 
fort, over white sand-dunes, painful 
to the eye, and scarcely relieved by 
occasional sparse growths of tall, 
coarse reeds. 

Scattered, rather than clustered, 
beyond the glacis, were a dozen or 
more huts, rudely built of drift-wood, 
and old timbers wrenched. from dis- 
mantled wrecks. Two or three of 
these were distinguished by an at- 
tempt at adornment, which showed 
itself in glaring whitewash on the 
outer walls, a garden-plot fenced in 
with sticks and stakes of all sorts, — 
from a condemned swab-stick to the 
blade of a broken oar, — and a trellis 
of strings about the door, up which 
beans were being coaxed to climb. 

Past the most remote of these 
whitewashed huts, Sylvie was pro- 
ceeding idly enough, with no better 
affair on hand than to visit a nest she 
knew of among the bushes half a 
mile farther on, to inspect a brood of 
callow mocking-birds, when the fancy 
to stop, and chat with the inmate of 
the cabin, swerved her to the right. 
Picking her way over the sprawling 
cactus, with its unlovely yellow bloom 
and thick-set prickles, she silently 
drew near, thrust her bright head 
among the blossoming beans, and 
called out, — 

“ Good-morning, Aunt Disey.” 

An ebony face, seamed and wrinkled 
more with sorrow than years, looked 
up from the wash-tub; and the soft, 
melancholy eyes brightened at the 


sight of the fair girl-face inwreathed 
with the green leaves and bright buds 
of the scarlet-runners. 

“Fo’ massy-sake, honey! dat yo’? 
T’se mighty glad to see ye. How 
d’ye? An’ how’s ole missus? ” 

“ We are all sick,” answered Sylvie 
dolefully. 

The woman chuckled, and shook 
her turbaned head sagely. 

“ S’pects yo’ done come fo’ ole Disey 
to nuss ye,” she said ironically. 

“There is no medicine and no nurs- 
ing that will cure our disease,” con- 
tinued Sylvie in a plaintive tone. 

“Law, chile! what’n yearth ails 
ye?” 

“ Home-sickness. Don’t you know 
what that is, aunty ?” 

“"Deed I does!” And Disey’s 
wistful eyes looked away over the 
waters, while she wrung the white 
suds from her ebon hands. “’DeedI 
does, young missus! ’Pears like we 
uns got to feel dat ar fro’ de minnit 
we’s born till we done die. We’s 
like No’s dove: nuffin fo’ our pore feet 
to rest on, nowhar! But don’ yo’ go 
fur to fret ’bout dat, Miss Sylvie. 
De chilluns in de wilderness trabble 
mighty long time ; but I reckon dey 
bore up right smart under dey ’flic- 
tions, kase dey knew dey gwine home. 
Dis yere ain’t fo’ long, nudder, I 
s’pec’s.” 

“No: it is almost over, I hope, 
aunty.” 

Sylvie had come into the shadow 
of the rude porch where the wash- 
tubs stood; and Disey hastened to 
wipe her arms on her coarse apron, 
and offer her visitor a seat. 

“ Don’t bring out a chair. 
stop now,” said Sylvie. 

As she spoke, she glanced after the 
retreating figure, and beheld a sight 
that blanched her with horror. The 
muslin blouse that Dis¢y wore for 


I can’t 
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coolness was long past repair, and a 
liberal slit gaped down the back. 

“ What has happened ? How is your 
shoulder so, 80 awfully’? — 

The pale lips gasped and faltered ; 
and Sylvie dropped upon the end of 
the rude wash-bench, deadly faint. 

Disey turned quickly, gathering the 
tatters close. 

“Don’ yo’ mind dis yere!” she 
said soothingly: then she bustled 
about, and brought remedies. “Here, 
snuff some camfire, honey. Bress yo’, 
no use a-faintin’ at dat. Dem’s ole 
sears. Never seen nuffin like dat 
fore? Shoo! S’pec’s dey never don’ 


lick dey sarvents dat away at de Norf.” 
“ Was that how they came?” ‘asked 
Sylvie, white and shuddering. “Did 
you try to run away?” 
“No-o, chile,” said Disey apolo- 
getically. -“ I didn’t never run away 


mysef. I was allus a kind o’ tame 
critter. . But my Jack, he got mighty 
mad at de driver one time, an’ he up 
an’ off to de woods. Hoo! what a 
time dey did kick up ’bout my boy! 
De driver, he was shore I knew whar 
Jack was hid; fo’ Jack, he clar’d 
for’t he wouldn’t be took ‘live, nohow. 
Dey got Jake Mason’s dogs an’ sarch 
de wood and de swamp frough and 
frough. An’ dey was out all night 
with torches, like it was a° ’possum- 
hunt, arter my Jack. When dey don’ 
find him, den nuffin to do but muss 
whip it out o’ me. I ’clar I kin’t tell 
um, fo’ I dunno; but I reckon dey 
never b’lieve a word wha’ I tole um. 
Anyhow, dey guv me de lash till I 
couldn’t a tole um, ef I’d a wan’ to! 
Now, don’ yo’ spile yo’ pooty eyes fo’ 
dat ar. It’s all done an’ gone, done 
an’ gone, bress de Lord A’mighty!” 
Then as Sylvie, revived by the 
pungent odor of the camphor, lost her 
pallor, Disey cleverly turned the con- 
versation to the prospects of her 
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garden-patch, where the promising 
sweet-potato-vines already made a 
pleasant bit of greenness for the eye 
to rest on, and rows of young onions 
stood stiff and straight like a battalion 
on dress-parade. 

Sylvie presently resumed her stroll, 
but found that she had lost all imme- 
diate interest in the nest of fledglings. 
Still the day sparkled cloudless ; over 
the white shore the blue, lonely wa- 
ters glanced and flashed, with not a 
sail insight, not a living thing, except 
a solitary crane musing motionless 
among the sedges. 

Sylvie sat down in the shadow of 
an old wreck, black tangles of dried 
kelp, and broken shells, at her feet, 
the sand-hills shutting off every sign 
of human habitation, and surrendered 
herself for the moment to the heavy 
sense of sadness and desolation that 
seemed a fit setting to the tragedy of 
Disey and her kind. 

Perhaps every cabin on the island 
sheltered hearts and shoulders more 
or less scarred, she shudderingly 
thought; but only Disey’s story had 
she gathered little by little; for the 
gentle creature was “ mighty took wi’ 
de young missus ” from the first ; and 
her sad, appealing eyes had touched 
@ responsive chord in Sylvie’s breast. 

Disey made no moan about her 
wrongs, of which, indeed, she was 
loath to speak, but dismissed them as 
“done an’ gone,” with a cheerful res- 
ignation, whereat Sylvie, alternately 
flushing with indignation and paling 
with horror, wondered greatly. 

If the tears rolled over her withered 
cheeks as she related, how, one by 
one, husband and children were torn 
from her; how her ’Pollo belonged to 
another plantation, and was sent to 
Georgia, she had heard; how her 
Jack, hunted by bloodhounds, never 
came back, and the story was that he 
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had sold his life dearly, and lay shot 
dead in the marshes; how her pretty 
Marceline was sold “away down to 
N'Yorleans,” she quietly wiped them 
away, and always ended serenely 
with, “But t’ain’t fo’ long, honey. 
We’s done got to have patience wid 
dis yere worl’s trials. We’s’ill meet 
agin’ yonder, ober dar, . bymeby. 
De Lord he promise, an’ his word is 
shore. O chile! what yo’ reckon we 
pore ’spised uns would a’done, but fo’ 
de Lord to hear our cries, an’ to cum- 
fut our trubbles? ” 

The silver-clear notes of a bugle- 
signal from the parade aroused Sylvie 
from pondering these things beside 
the sad sea-waves; and, rising, she 
slowly retraced her steps. As she 
drew near to Disey’s cabin, she heard 
her singing over her tub, and paused 
to listen. The music was a wild, 


pathetic minor, which, however, was 


made to sound like a triumphal strain, 
by the vigor with which she sang it, 
and the words: — 
“T’'ll be dar, my chilluns, 
T’ll be dar, I'll be dar: 


When de gin’ral roll is called, 
I'll be dar.” 


“OQ Miss Sylvie!” she called out 
cheerily, seeing that young lady, as 
she advanced. “Jes’ waitabit. I’se 
done got something yere fo’ ye.” 

The gay turban disappeared among 
the vines; and shortly she came 
around the corner of the cabin, hold- 
ing her apron gathered up, and 
chuckling over the mysterious some- 
thing hidden in its folds. Sylvie, 
being permitted to peep within, had 
her eyes delighted with three little 
gray balls of fluffy down. 

“For me, aunty? The little beau- 
ties | ” 

“‘Dey’s shore ’nuff dom’nicks,” ob- 
served Disey proudly, as she gently 
placed them in Sylvie’s palm, where 


they chirped and cuddled uncon- 
cernedly. ‘Yo’ jes’ feed um on plen- 
ty dough, young missus, ‘an’ dey’ll 
grow like weeds in de gardin, sho’ fo’ 
sartin.” 

As Sylvie, with her pretty brood, 


passed up the long veranda of the 


officers’ quarters, she called t rough 
the open window of the adjutant’s 
office, <p, 

“T am going to make a requisition 
for an empty cigar-box, if you 
please. ” 

“Tt is at your service, Miss Sylvie: 
a dozen of them, indeed, if you like. 
Have you captured a mocking-bird ?” 

“Three of them,” answered Sylvie 
laughingly. 

“TI hope you may have better luck 
than I have met with.” 

The adjutant having persistently 
fed, cherished, and mourned a round 
dozen of mocking-birds in his efforts 
to rear one, was no longer enthusiastic 
over that favorite divertissement. 

The dominiques were domiciled in 
a cigar-box well lined with Spanish 
moss, and accommodated with quar- 
ters in the porthole above Sylvie’s 
little cot, where Dick regularly served 
their ‘rations in scallop-shells; and 
they throve apace. They were named 
Kate and Fan and Sigismund, and 
were treated with much distinction 
by the servants, as became the pam- 
pered pets of “ young missus. ” 


There was much difference in the 
quality of the religions professed by 
the “ pious” of the cabins; and espe- 
cially did the sisters, who walked in 
the narrowest way and by the strait- 
est gate, flourish amazing self-suffi- 
cient airs as being of the righteous. 
Sergeant Fourché’s wife Dinah, for 
instance, held herself infinitely above 
Disey in the ranks of the elect, on 
the score of being a Baptist, and of 
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letting no inducement prevail with 
her to assist at the occasional balls 
given by the unregenerate thereabout. 
Aunt Disey meekly bore the haughty 
assumptions of Dinah, and made no 
pretensions; but whenever any gayety 
was forward; and her services were 
required, she cheerfully gave them, 
without fear of the consequences, and 
was much groaned over and bewailed 
by the neighboring Pharisees. 

When, ‘with the kind wish «to 
lighten the monotony of garrison-life 
for the colonel’s pretty daughter, the 
officers devised a ball in her honor, 
the adjutant sent for Disey, and 
asked, — 

“ Will you wait on the ladies? Or 
have they scared you out of it, 
aunty ?” 

“Bress yo’, massa!” she answered : 
“dey kin’tskeer me! I don’ b’leib 
nuffin’ of de sort. Dey uns is 
broughten up dat away, sah! Kin’t 
skeer me /” 

Much ingenuity had been brought 
to bear upon the decoration of the old, 
disused hospital, and had so disposed 
and eked out the scant materials 
therefor, that it was quite a brilliant 
Beene upon which Sylvie and her 
mother were ushered. The bare walls 
of the long room were hidden with 
bunting, and adorned with the com- 
pany guidons; the weather-stained 
rafters were embowered with boughs 
and garlands of live-oak ; the chande- 
liers, composed of pork-barrel hoops, 
were cleverly concealed under a glossy 
mass of magnolia-leaves ; and a lavish 
supply of tissue-paper and candles 
added splendor to the scene. 

On a dais constructed of empty mess- 
barrels, festooned round and about, past 
recognition, with banners, a curiously- 
assorted orchestra of fife, drum, bugle, 
guitar, and accordeon, provided music 
that was excellent in time and tune. 
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The hosts were delightful in their 
courtesies ; the guests delighted. Mrs. 
Kent graciously opened the ball; and 
her daughter, whose flying feet knew 
little pause, paid her friends the com- 
pliment of heartily enjoying the enter- 
tainment they had been at such kind 
pains to provide. 

But one contretemps threatened. 
As Sylvie stood fanning herself after 
a waltz, conscious of an approaching 
group, and a new-comer gorgeous in 
fresh uniform (most of the gold lace 
and blue about her had seen service, 
and grown tarnished), a dark hand, 
thrust between the flags that cur- 
tained off the dressing-room, pulled 
importunately at her skirt. She 
slipped within the folds; and there 
was Disey, her face strangely livid, 
her frame shaking as with palsy. 

“ Why, aunty! What is it? Are 
you ill?” exclaimed Sylvie, aston- 
ished and alarmed. 

The woman put up her trembling 
hands imploringly. 

“Hush, chile! Oh, don’ let him 
come anigh yo’! Don’ let him touch 
yo’!” she whispered fearfully. “ Dat 
ar’s "Massa Woods, — de driver wha’ 
hunted my po’r boy Jack like he was 
a wild beast, wid de dogs, — de driver 
wha’ sole my po’r pooty Marceline 
down t’ N’Yorleans. Dar’s blood on 
his han’s. Don’ yo’ touch him, Miss 
Sylvie!” 

“Is he the man who gave you these 
stripes?” Sylvie laid her dainty, 
gloved hand tenderly on the scarred 
shoulders. 

“ Yes, honey, dat him.” 

Sylvie returned, and met the im- 
pending introduction with a pale face, 
a slight bow, and eyes that looked 
unflinchingly into those of the ex- 
overseer, who was curiously disturbed 
by their stern accusation. Her hands 
were unencumbered by fan or bou- 
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quet; but they remained quietly 
folded, and she made no response to 
the extended palm of the stranger. 
He had come intending to ask the 
favor of a dance; but he thought 
better of it, and quietly backed out of 
the presence. 

“ How’s this, Woods?” a compan- 
ion asked. “ Aren’t you down for a 
turn with the belle of the evening ?” 

‘*Not I!” said Woods contemptu- 
ously. “She ain’t my style. Give 
me the Southern manner, Dobbins: 
them’s the kind for my taste. Never 
did like your high falutin’, stuck-up 
Northern girls, anyhow !” 

“Why, Woods! what are your 
sisters ?” 

“That’s a different thing,” said 
Woods. 

And so, indeed, it was, as Sylvie 
might have known, had she happened 
to remember —how often Woods 
wondered if she did!—a pair of 
smartly-dressed girls, who worked 
week-days in the factory not far from 
the home for which she longed, and 
were wont to appear on Sundays in 
the village church, resplendent in 
cheap “ jewelry ” and artificial flowers. 
Years ago the colonel had known and 
forgotten the story of the scapegrace 
boy of the poor family on the moun- 
tain, who, after some particularly re- 
prehensible escapade, found it wisdom 
to let his native place know him no 
more, and quietly disappeared: even 
the colonel’s wife, who had befriended 
them in other days, had long lost sight 
of them, and did not dream of asso- 
ciating the name of Capt. Woods 
with that of ran-away Bill. 

For his part, most of the experiences 
of his career had been of the sort which 
warned him to let by-gones rest ; and 
he certainly had no wish to claim old 
acquaintanceship, when, to do so, 
would be to recall a past that had so 
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little to say in his favor. He chose 
to begin afresh, and knew no reason 
why he should not make himself agree- 
able to the colonel’s family, beyond the 
fact that Sylvie never would give him 
achance. Only the faintest of bows 
had she for him, when recognition was 
inevitable; never a single word: and 
there was something in her way of 
coldly averting her eyes, as if the 
sight of him was an offence, that 
enraged him, and inspired rough 
speeches against “haughty Northern 
aristocrats’ in general. 

“She can be civil enough, if she 
wants to, even to niggers!” he ob- 
served viciously, seeing her more 
than once enter Disey’s cabin. 
“ Wonder what’s the matter with me / 
It can’t be possible she remembers, — 
I don’t believe she ever took a good 
square look at me in them days; and 
I’m certain she hain’t since we was 


introduced.” 


The colonel, whose mind was much 
engrossed with ordnance, courts-mar- 
tial, boards of survey, and the various 
duties belonging to his position, had 
little leisure to bestow upon the small 
matters that went to make up the 
daily life of his household. Therefore 
he was considerably astounded at an 
announcement that was made to his 
daughter one evening as he sat 
smoking cigarettes in the veranda, 
and she swung in the low-hung ham- 
mock beside him, singing old-time 
ballads that he loved to hear. 

Dick shambled out, saluted awk- 
wardly, and lisped (poor fellow! his 
teeth were all gone from the scurvy, 
from which, two years before, the 
regiment had suffered severely, be- 
cause no one happened to know that 
the sea-kale there abounding was an 
edible), — 

“Mith Thylvy, Aunt Mary thay 
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‘Mith Fan done gone rootht in Math’ 
Capt’n’th quarterth,” 

“What's that?” exclaimed the 
colonel. “‘ Miss Fan gone to roost 
jn the captain’s quarters’ ? ” 

“Yeth, thah, Math Cun’1.” 

“ Who or what is ‘ Miss Fan’ ?” 

“Young mithuth’ lily dom/’nick, 
thah, Math’ Cun’l.” 

“Take Miss Fan to the guard- 
house, Dick.” 

“ Dick grinned respectfully, saluted, 
but stirred not. 

“To the chicken-house, you mean, 
don’t you, papa?” interposed Sylvie. 

“Oh! do I? Very well; to the 
chicken-house, then, Dick.” 

And as he shuffled off to obey 


orders, and dislodge Miss Fan from’ 


the captain’s hat-peg, the colonel 
continued, — 

“So those bothersome dominiques 
belong to you, hey? I might have 
known as much, if I had taken time 
to think about it. My dear, they’ll 
have to go to the guard-house, after 
all, or to Aunt Mary’s next gumbo, 
if you don’t discipline them better. 
They are all over the office, in true, 
independent, Southern chicken fash- 
jon, as if the world was created for 
them; and they perch on the desk- 
rails, and promenade among the offi- 
cial papers, in a way that cannot be 
tolerated. I might have detected 
them as pets of yours from their 
saucy tricks. Brought them up by 
hand, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, papa,” said Sylvie, smiling 
at his threats. 

“TI thought shell-work was the 
fashion, —or mocking-birds. Where 
did you pick up your poultry ?” 

“Aunt Disey gave them to me, 
papa.” 

“And who in the world is Aunt 
Disey?” asked the colonel, fondly 
stroking his daughter’s pretty, golden 


head, and looking upon her with indul- 
gent, fatherly eyes. 

Sylvie, playing with his other hand, 
recounted to him ina tender voice, with 
many pathetic touches, the story of 
Paradise, and so enlisted his sympa- 
thies, that, from being a company laun- 
dress, she was promoted to a position 
at headquarters ; and, when the au- 
tumn mustering-out and removal 
came, Disey bade her old companions 
of the cabins a long good-by: “Kase 
she was gwine home to de Norf wid 
madame an’ young missus.” 

“Home to the North!’” Sylvie 
said, meaning in her tender heart 
that poor Disey should know what 
home can be in this good, beautiful 
world, and not have the comfort of 
the future left solely to her imagina- 
tion. 

“ Let the child gratify her whims,” 
said the colonel to his wife, when the 
project was suggested, and awaited his 
indorsement. “ Life is not so crowded 
with happiness, that we can afford to 
crush out little joys. It pleases her 
to care for the poor soul; and she’s 
a good, true-hearted little girl. Let 
her do as she likes, mother.” 

The colonel quite admired and 
wondered at the way in which his 
daughter had escaped being spoiled, 
and was for rewarding such brilliant 
merit ; but the mother knew that the 
tender indulgences of such love as 
theirs had no power to harm. 

In the old Kent mansion, Sylvie 
herself decorated the little room 
which was to be Aunt Disey’s; and a 
gay bower it was, with its bright cur- 
tains, patchwork coverlet, and old- 
fashioned bird-of-paradise china. Mrs. 
Kent gave it a cushioned chair to 
stand at the window, where in spring 
the .plum-trees blossomed, and the 
robins sang; and the colonel en- 
riched the top drawer of its bureau 
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with a dozen of the gaudiest bandana 
kerchiefs he could buy in town, that 


its occupant need never lack for head- - 


gear. Paradise repaid her friends 
well for all their care; being still 
active, and clever at many’ things. 
Especially was her skill at nursing 
unapproachable; and whether Sylvie 
took cold at a ball, or her mother lay 
ill all a long autumn of typhoid-fever, 
or the colonel was laid up with an 
attack of gout, and taxed all the 
energy, patience, and resources of the 
household, Disey was the indefatigable, 
sleepless, tender nurse and watcher. 


One keen winter evening, when 
Sylvie came in from a sleighing-party, 
she found Disey- waiting for her, as 
usual, with a cup of hot tea to drive 
the cold out. It was a blustering 
night; but Sylvie looked white and 
excited, instead of rosy from the buf- 
feting of the bleak winds. 

“O Disey! what do you think?” 
she began, heedless of the offered cup, 
and dropping her furred cloak on the 
floor. “ You know papa said there was 
a rumor of small-pox having broken 
out in the factory village below!” 

“Yes, Miss Sylvie, I ’members.” 

“Well, we came round home by 
the mountain-road, not to pass the 
village. And it was such good sleigh- 
ing, we took the long turn through 
the woods; and, when we were almost 
half-way through them, the way was 
fenced up, and we had to turn about, 
not knowing what to make of it, un- 
til we got into the short road, and 
met Dr. Tufts. He told us it was 
lucky we did not let down the bars, 
and try to go on by the other road; 
for just beyond the fence there is 
a house with a dreadful, virulent case 
of small-pox.” 

“Thank de Lord, chile, dat you 
done turn ’bout an’ come straight 
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home ! 
d’sease.” « 

Sylvie turned her eyes full upon 
her attendant, and spoke in slow, em- 
phatic tones, — 

“TI know’ who it is that is sick 
there, Disey. He lies at death’s 
door, deserted by his own flesh and 
blood. His mother died years ago; 
but his two sisters have fled in terror, 
and left him to suffer and die alone. 
They say he never did any thing for 
them, and they are not going to risk 
their lives for him.” 

“Well,” said Disey breathlessly, 
seeing that more was to come. 

“Can you guess who the man is?” 


She shook her head, but began to 


Dat ar’s mighty dreadful 


‘tremble. 


“Yes, Disey: it is the man who 
hunted your poor Jack to death with 
dogs, — left to die a dog’s death him- 
self! The wretch who”— 

“Don’ yo’, Miss Sylvie; don’ yo’, 
dearie!” moaned the poor creature, 
sinking to a heap on the floor, and 
hiding her face in her hands. 

Sylvie, who had told the story with 
the voice and air of an exultant 
avenging angel, turned suddenly re- 
morseful before the strange storm she 
had raised. She knelt beside Disey, 
patted the bright, bowed turban with 
her little tender hand, and piteously 
essayed to soothe her with soft words. 

“ Don’ yo’, chile; don’ yo’, Miss 
Sylvie !’? was all the answer her coax- 
ings received. “I’se got a kind o 
blow. Le’ mealone, honey. I’se got 
to t’ink o’ dis yere a spell.” 

And then, with her hands clasped 
about her knees, and her head bowed 
upon them, she rocked her body back 
and forth, and uttered sighs like 
shuddering groans. 

Sylvie was much troubled at the 
sight of such distress; and as usual, 
when any thing serious befell her, she 
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took her perplexities straight down 
stairs to the heads of the house, 

The colonel lost his self-possession 
at the point where it appeared that 
his little girl had had a narrow escape 
from passing an infected house, and 

was forceful and emphatic to an un- 
wonted degree in the prohibitory or- 
ders he then and there promulgated. 

“But that isn’t the point at all, 
papa,” persisted Sylvie, caressing his 
bronzed cheeks with her rosy palms. 

He quieted himself with an effort, 
and tried to listen interestedly, but 
succeeded indifferently well. 

“Woods? Youdon’t sayso! The 
overseer, hey? Poor devil! And 
mammy is like Rachel, weeping for 
her children, and refusing to be com- 
forted? Well, my dear, it is not to 
be wondered at. It brings it all 
fresh to her mind, you see. Pity you 
told her, Sylvie.” 

“Yes, it is all my fault,” said Syl- 
vie piteously. Then, with a flash of 
anger, “J thought it served him 
right, the cruel, inhuman wretch! 
But what am I to do to comfort poor 
Disey ?” 

“Leave her.alone, That’s the best 
way. Never make a bad matter 
worse by meddling, She'll quiet 
down after she has had her cry out, 
and be all the better for it,” 

“Will she, mamma? Is that. the 
best way? J like to be comforted 
when [ am in trouble.” 

“Wait a little, dear, and I will go 
to her, and see what is best.” 

But, instead, Disey came to them. 

She was cloaked and bonneted, in 
light marching-order, even to the 
small bundle, which she deposited at 
the door, before she came forward, 
and made her humble obeisance. 

The three occupants of the room 
looked at her curiously; but no one 
Apoke, until she said gently, — 

39 
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“Please, ole missus, I’se gwine.” 

“ Where?” demanded the colonel 
curtly; his old distrust of the race 
getting the better of his faith in her 
at once, 

“Yonder, Massa Cunn’I, please, sah. 
Fo’ to nuss an’ take keer o’ dat ar 
sick man, wha’s dyin’ all alone, 
missus.” 

* Nonsense! I’ll not hear a word of 
it!” from the colonel gruffly. 

“Oh, no! no indeed! _ We cannot 
let you go, Disey,” added Mrs, Kent, 
gently resolute. 

“Miss Sylvie!” said Disey, her 
melancholy eyes fixed upon her young 
mistress’ face in earnest appeal. 

“ What could we do without you?” 
urged Mrs. Kent, in the tone in 
which one coaxes a child out of its 
whim. 

“Who is to take care of me when I 
have the gout?” protested the colo- 
nel, as if he. would make a joke 
of it. 

“Miss Sylvia!” still looking at no 
one but her. 

“Poh! ridiculous!” persisted the 
colonel, waxing impatient. 

“Indeed it is; Disey. You must 
not think of it.” There was no shade 
of coaxing now in Mrs. Kent’s deter- 
mined tone, which was intended to 
dismiss the subject. 

“Honey!” pleaded Disey. with a 
sob in her voice. 

Sylvie turned swiftly, and took the 
black hand, extended towards her en- 
treatingly, in her own. 

“Papa, mamma, she must go if 
she wishes it! Don’t you see” — 

“What! Risk her life for that 
brute, her worst enemy ?” 

The colonel recalled nothing in 
the rules of modern warfare to justify 
80 preposterous a measure. 

“Dat ar’s what made it plain to 
me, Massa Cunn’l,” said Disey eager- 
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ly, yet with the subdued manner of 
one exhausted by a fierce strife. 
“Fust, I was so "fused dat (Lord for- 
give me!) I tought I’se mighty 
glad he’s overtook wid trubble mos’ as 
heavy as dat he dealt out. My heart 
heave and swole like it done bust, I’se 
that sinf’ly j’yful. Things buzzed 
an’ buzzed in my head, like de bees a 
swarmin’; an’ I keep sayin’, ‘ Now 
yo’ got it, now yo’ feel de wrath of de 
Lord, fo’ shore!’ But bymeby it all 
came clar, praise de Lord A’mighty! 
who done forgive his enemies. Ef 
he kin do it, wha’s I to hole on to 
anger an’ jice in his misery? I jess 
put away all dat ar ole trubble, Massa 
Cunn’l; fo’ it’s clean done an’ gone. 
Dis yere po’r creetur’s a-dyin’, an’ no- 
body nigh to give um adrink o’ wa- 
ter. I kin be pooty mad, an’ nuff 
sight ’vengeful, Massa Cunn’l; but it 
won’ hole out afore sech "flictions. 
Mebby he’ll’member *bout my Jack 
an’ my Marceline, when he’s gwine; 
an’ I wan’ter stan’ alongside to tell 
him I forgive um freely, an’ s’pecs he 
don’ know what he do, like my Lord 
he say.” . 

She looked so humble, standing 
there, as she faltered out her expla- 
nation with many long-drawn sighs, 
and so earnest in her wish to go, that 
no one had the heart to deny her. 

“De Lord bress yo’, honey!” she 
said gratefully; and Sylvie burst into 
tears. 

Disey dropped her courtesy rev- 
erently, and quietly went out. No 
one saw her pause outside the win- 
dow, and look long and wistfully at 
her good friends, as if she would carry 
their images away with her in her 
self-sought exile. 

She set out bravely on her long, 
lonely walk over the drifted roads, up 
‘the bleak, toilsome hills, and through 
moaning woods, where the winds 


keened dismally among the leafless 
branches. On and upward climbed 
her sturdy little figure, without once 
faltering, towards its goal. 

It was half-way to midnight when 
she crawled through the fence that 
barred the road; and the doctor's 
voice warned her away. 

“That means danger: can’t you 
see ?” he said testily. 

“ T’se come fo’ to nuss de sick man, 
Massa Doc’,” she responded in her 
pleasant, respectful way. 

“Under Providence,” the doctor 
was wont to remark some weeks later, 
“under Providence, that blessed old 
soul saved the captain’s life. In a 
case like that, it is nursing that 
brings the patient through, if any 
thing does; and she watched with 
him night and day. Money won't 
buy care like that: nothing will, so 
far as my experience goes, except 
love; and that poor creature had it. 
Said she knew him down South, in 
the old times. I suppose he be- 
friended her in some of her misfor- 
tunes, when she was nothing but 
a chattel; and she was glad of a 
chance to show her gratitude. Couldn’t 
get much out of her; don’t appear 
to be over bright. Well, whatever 
the captain may have done for her or 
hers, I reckon the score is even now.” 

No one opposed her assuming con- 
trol in the old, half-ruined house, 
where Bill Woods lay, deserted and 
delirious, babbling strange and awful 
nonsense by the hour. 

No human being ventured to ap- 
proach the spot to offer aid or sympa- 
thy, with the exception of the doctor; 
and there, for three weary weeks, in 
that awful solitude, Disey watched on 
one side of the pillow, and death on 
the other. 

At first she was scared by the still- 
ness, which was unbroken, save by the 
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ravings of the sick man; and she 
_ lived dumbly through the days. But, 
as she grew accustomed to the change, 
she fell into her old ways of singing 
to herself, and of praying aloud in 
the fervid, impassioned manner of her 
race; and the sound of her voice 
seemed to soothe her charge, who 
ceased to toss restlessly, and for a 
pace forgot his lurid visions. 

She saved her patient, who one day 
opened sane eyes, and shuddered at 
the sight of her. 

He showed fear of her in his wary 
watchfulness, and would take no food 
of her, unless he had seen her pre- 
pare it; until one day, when he had 
tricked her with feigning sleep, he 
saw her kneel, and heard her pray, — 
pray for him. Most likely he would 
have sneered over the burden of her 
supplication, that he might be saved 


and forgiven, that his heart might be 
touched, that he might be made as a 
little child, and washed white in the 
blood of the Lamb, and scoffed at it 
as cant, had he been well and strong. 


But he was weak; he had lain at 
death’s door; he had been deserted in 
his dire extremity; and in all the 


world no one but this poor creature, 


whom he had wronged, had been found 
’ to care for him: and somehow he was 
touched. ‘ 

There was never much talk between 
them; but as she crooned her soft, 
low songs, or ministered to him as 
tenderly as a mother to her little 
child, his sunken eyes followed her: 
and while he listened he thought of 
what his life had been, and of what 
would have awaited him, had it gone 
out while he lay there helpless, un- 
conscious. 

Sometimes, when she sat silent, he 
asked her to sing; sometimes he 
counterfeited sleep, that he might 
hear her lift up her voice for him. 
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Once only did he speak of the past 
to her. 

“ Disey,” he oni, turning his wan 
face from hex, “you thought I shot 
that boy of yours, who ran away. 
Yes, I know! And I let it go so, 
to scare the hands from cutting off. 
But, as I’m a sinner that don’t de- 
serve pardon, it ain’t so. As for the 
girl— well, I done that! *Twarn’t 
my fault, though. The boss had to 
have money, and I’d got to raise it, 
But I never set eyes on your Jack, so 
help me! after he quit. He was off 
to Canada, most likely, before the 
dogs even got scent of his trail.” 

“ Bress de Lord Almighty fo’ all | 
his mercies!” exclaimed Disey; and 
“Amen!” fervently responded the 
captain. 

As he slowly recovered, his faithful 
nurse sickened, and, enfeebled as he 
was, he took his turn, and did the 
best he knew to repay her care. He 
who had once ordered her scourged at 
the whipping-post now toiled wearily 
down to the spring many times in 
each day to bring the cup of cold 
water for which she longed, and 
smoothed her pillow with akwward 
gentleness. 

The March winds had ceased their 
boisterous rummage through the leaf- 
less woods, and April showers had 
quickened their crimson buds, before 
Disey was brought home to the bright 
little room her Miss Sylvie had dressed 
for her. Not long was she to lin- 
ger there in its peaceful pleasantness ; 
but that knowledge in no way shad- 
owed her serenity: she “knew what 
home was now.” 

Almost daily Capt. Woods came 
to bring her such trifles of fruit and 
flowers as should please her, and show 
his remembrance ; and Disey, bolstered 
up in her cushioned chair, would sing 
in a weak and quavering voice one of 
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the songs which he said had done him 
more good than his medicine. 

At last he found her unable to 
leave her bed, but cheerful among her 
pillows, and quite childishly delighted 
with the bunch of wild flowers he had 
gathered for her on his way. Seeing 
her so feeble, he “s’posed he mustn’t 
ask her to sing for him.” 

“T dunno’s I kin, Massa Capt’n. 
T’se mighty weak dis mornin’; but I 
kin try.” 

And she sang ina tremulous voice 
@ quaint song he had never before 
heard, the burden of which was, as 
he afterward recalled, — 

“Oh! I’s gwine to de new. bright world, 
world, world ! 
I don’ want yo’ to grieve after me.” 

“T’ll come again soon,” he prom- 
ised, when -he took leave of her, 
“and bring you some more posies. 
Now, take care of yourself.” 

She gave him a shadowy smile; 
but her only answer was, “ Good-by, 
Massa Capt'n.” 

When Sylvie, the next morning, 
paid Disey her usual visit, the soft 
eyes looked dimly up at the sweet, 
kindly face, seeing nothing; the feeble 
hands groped out flutteringly ; and the 
failing voice faltered in broken whis- 
pers, — : 

“ Honey, good-by : I’s gwine home.” 


Not many evenings later, Sylvie 
bore an armful of white bloom to 
strew above a lonely grave, newly 
made, in a corner of the village 
churchyard. 

Soft, scented winds stirred fitfully, 
shaking fragrant snow from the over- 
blown orchards ; a distant bell chimed 
slowly; and the misty hills faintly 
echoed the sound; a belated robin 
flew twittering to his nest in a sombre 
cedar near by; in the pale east, a star 
or two began their friendly vigils, 


while yet the amber after glow touched 
the white stones, and lay on the quiet 
mounds like a benediction. 

She was kneeling to scatter her 
blossoms on the freshly-heaped earth, 
when a slow, heavy footfall sounded 
near; and a strange voice uttered a 
smothered exclamation. 

Looking up, she saw Capt. Woods 
standing ‘uncovered on the opposite 
side of the mound. 

Never until now had she met him, 
since those old days under tropic 
skies, when her eyes had refused to 
rest upon him; and the old instinct 
of abhorrence was aroused at the sight 
of him. He guessed that she was not 
pleased, by the quick drooping of her 
face and eyes, which were the only 
signs of recognition she vouchsafed. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said 
hastily, adding after a brief, awkward 
pause, “I don’t mean to disturb you, 
Miss Kent. Iwill go—I am going 
—away; and I only came to bid her 
good-by.” 

Some strain in his voice, not bitter, 
but most forlorn, gave his words the 
meaning, “ There was no one else,” 
to her who knew his friendlessness. 
By a gesture she bade him stay; and, 
without again lifting her face, she fin- 
ished her gentle labors. 

He stood silent @@M uncovered, not 
watching her, until she rose; then, 
with his hand half-extended depre- 
catingly, a faint flush rising to his 
wasted cheeks, and eyes that hun- 
gered and thirsted for human kind- 
ness, he said, “I —I don’t mean 
to annoy you; but I would like 
you to know that —that she forgave 
me.” 

Looking at him with reluctance, 
marking his unconscious eloquence of 
tone and gesture, the tears rushed to 
her eyes; and through that tender 
mist they shone kindly on him. She 
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stretched her hand across the grave, 
and laid it in his. 

“TI do know,” she answered qui- 
etly.. “She forgave freely; for she 
loved much.” 

She had thought she could have 
nothing to say to this man; but the 
famished eyes, and her own. tender 
pity for all loneliness, impelled her to 
continue, — 

“For her 
well,’ ” 


sake I ‘wish you 
quoting Disey’s accustomed 


benediction. “ Good-by.” 
There was an indistinct murmur of 
thanks ; a look that she never forgot 
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brightened in his handsome eyes, 
and he was gone. 

Sylvie delayed her next visit to 
the spot for many days, possibly fear- 
ing another meeting. When. she 
went again, carzying the first June- 
lings of her garden, she found the 
bare earth turfed with greening grass, 
above which her withered blossoms 
had been carefully replaced, and, 
raised there by an unknown hand, a 
white’stone, on which was carved the 
name and legend, 


PARADISE. 
“ She loved much. ” 





ANOTHER DISH OF LAMB. 


BY J. E. 


Many a little Yankee wit and hu- 
morist has been called an American 
Charles Lamb. I believe, that, during 
the last twenty-five years, we have had 
@ dozen or more writers, who, accord- 
ing to just and impartial critics, were, 
‘in humor and pathos, as well as in 
subtile delicacy of thought and feeling, 
a trifle superior to the genial essayist 
at whose modest little candle their 
own torches of humor were lit. But, 
somehow or other, these American 
Lambs did not wax fat in our pas- 
tures. After a few lively curvets they 
grew quiet, and died, one after an- 
other, and were speedily forgotten. 
Although we want no American 
Charles Lambs, we always shall love 
and admire the English Charles 
Lamb, who, as Cowley says of Pindar, 
“is imitable by none.” ‘Indeed, as 
Talfourd freely admits, Lamb has 
Mote readers and appreciators in this 
country than in England. The sec- 
ond series of the “Essays of Elia” 


BABSON. 


was collected and published here sev- 
eral years before the appearance of the 
work in London. 

Some years ago I published a vol- 
ume of Charles Lamb’s fugitive writ- 
ings; and I now present the reader 
with a few more odds and ends of 
Elia’s genius, not included in any col- 
lection of his works, and gleaned, 
most of them, from the dust and 
obscurity of old newspapers and peri- 
odicals. Of course, these waifs and 
strays are not to be compared with 
the author’s best and most finished 
productions, any more than Fielding’s 
contributions to “The Covent-Garden 
Journal” are to be compared with 
“Tom Jones ;” or Goldsmith’s articles 
in “ The Monthly Review ” with “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” I have a par- 
ticular fondness for the second or 
third rate productions of men of 
genius. I love the little occasional 
trifles that some great writers throw 
off for the amusement of themselves 
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or their friends. Perhaps, in such 
effusions, one gets nearer an author’s 
heart than in his great and lofty 
productions. After reading Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” or “The 
House of the Seven Gables,” it is a 
relief, as well as a pleasure, to take 
up his “ Note-Books,” in which you 
meet the “wild romancer” behind the 
scenes, as it were, out of the glare of 
the footlights, and without his stage- 
costume. I find charming humor 
and rare good sense in Goldsmith’s 
book-reviews, though the critics tell 
me they are poor stuff; and much 
good and amusing reading in Scott’s 
“ Miscellanies,” notwithstanding that 
they are contemned or ignored by his 
public. And to me (I know not 
how they will be to others) these 
bagatelles of Lamb’s are rich in mat- 
ter, and felicitous in manner, and have 
the true Eliaish flavor. 


When Leigh Hunt was confined in 
Horsemonger-lane Jail, for a libel on 
the prince regent, Lamb not only 
came to comfort him nearly every 
day, with friendly chat and laugh- 
provoking fancies; but he also wrote 
airy little articles for Hunt’s paper, — 


*“ All for love, and nothing for reward.” 


Some of these friendly offerings 
have been collected; and others are 
still buried in the dingy and time- 
stained columns of “The Examiner,” 
among the politics and scandal of 
“sixty years since.” Here is one of 
them. Possibly the hasty reader will 
not think much of it: to me it appears 
to be full of nice touches and close ob- 
servation. It would make an admirable 
supplement to Elia’s well-known essay, 
_ entitled “My First Play,” in which 
he has inserted a brief passage from 
this early production. As “The Spec- 
tator” is now merely one of those 
works “ which no gentleman’s library 
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should be without,” perhaps it would 
be as well to state that the “trunk- 
maker” referred to by Lamb was, 
according to Addison, — who wrote a 
deliciously humorous account of him 
for “The Spectator,” — a large, able- 
bodied critic with a stout oaken cudg- 
el, who frequented the upper gallery 
of Drury-lane Theatre. He was 
never seen to smile; but, upon hear- 
ing any thing that pleased him, he 
took up his club with both hands, 
and beat it upon bench or wainscot 
with exceeding vehemence. “I know 
it has been given out,” says Mr. Spec- 
tator, with a smile upon his short 
face, “by those who are enemies to 
the trunk-maker, that he has some- 
times been bribed to be in the interest 
of a bad poet or a vicious player; 
but this is a surmise which has no 
foundation. His strokes are always 
just, and his admirations seasonable: 
he does not deal’ about his blows at 
random, but always hits the right 
nail upon the head. The inexpressi- 
ble force wherewith he lays them on, 
sufficiently shows the evidence and 
strength of his conviction. His zeal 
for a good author is indeed outra- 
geous, and breaks down every fence 
and partition, every board and plank, 
that stands within the expression of 
his applause.” 


PLAY-HOUSE MEMORANDA. 


“T once sat in the pit of Drury-lane 
Theatre next to a blind man, who, I after- 
wards learned, was a street-musician, well 
known about London. The play was Rich- 
ard the Third ; and it was curious to observe 
the interest which he took in every succes- 
sive scene, so far more lively than could be 
perceived in any of the company around 
him. At those pathetic interviews between 
the Queen and Duchess of York, after the 
murder of the children, his eyes (or, rather, 
the places where eyes should have been) 
gushed out tears in torrents; and he sat 
entranced in attention, while every one 
about him was tittering, partly at him, and 
partly at the grotesque figures and wretched 
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action of the women who had been selected 
by managerial taste to personate those royal 
mourners. Having no drawback of sight 
to impair his sensibilities, he simply at- 
tended to the scene, and received its unso- 
phisticated impression. So much the rather 
her celestial light shone inward. I was 

with an observation which he made, 
when I asked him how he liked Kemble, 
who played Richard. ‘I should have 
thought,’ said he, ‘that that man had been 
reading something out of a book, if I had 
not known that I was in a playhouse.’ 

“T was once amused in a different way, Ly 
a knot of country-people who had come to 
see a play at that same theatre. They seemed 
perfectly inattentive to all the best per- 
formers, for the first act or two, though the 
piece was admirably played, but kept por- 
ing in the play-bill, and were evidently 
watching for the appearance of one who 
was to be the source of supreme delight to 
them that night. At length the expected 
actor arrived, who happened to be in pos- 
session of a very insignificant part, not 
much above a mule. I saw their faint at- 
tempt at raising a clap on his appearance, 
and their disappointment at not being sec- 
onded by the audience in general. I saw 
them try to admire, and to find out some- 
thing very wonderful in him, and wonder- 
ing all the while at the moderate sensation 
he produced. I saw their pleasure and their 
interest subside, at last, into flat mortifica- 
tion, when the riddle was at once unfolded 
by my recollecting that this performer bore 
the same name with an actor, then in the 
acme of his celebrity, at Covent Garden, 
but who lately finished his theatrical and 
mortal career on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. They had coine to see Mr. C—,! but 
had come to the wrong house. 

“It is astale remark to say that I have 
constantly found the interest excited at a 
playhouse to bear an exact inverse propor- 
tion to the price paid for admission. For- 
merly, when my sight and hearing were 
more perfect, and my purse a little less so, 
I was a frequenter of the upper gallery in 
the old theatres. The eager attention, the 
breathless listening, the anxiety not to lose 
aword, the quick anticipation of the sig- 
nificance of the scene (every sense kept, as 
it were, upon a sharp lookout), which -are 
exhibited by the occupiers of those higher 
and now almost out-of-sight regions (who, 
going seldom to a play, cannot afford to lose 
any thing by inattention), suffer some little 
diminution as you descend to the lower or 
two-shilling ranks ; but still the joy is lively 
and unalloyed: save that by some little 
incursion of manners, the expression of it 
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is expected to abate somewhat of its natu- 
ral liveliness. The oaken plaudits of the 
trunk-maker would here be considered as 
going a little beyond the line. In the pit 
first begins that accursed critical faculty, 
which, making a man the judge of his own 
pleasures, too often constitutes him the exe- 
cutioner of his. own and others’, You may 
see the jealousy of being unduly pleased, 
the suspicion of being taken in to admire, 
in short, the vile critical spirit, creeping 
and diffusing itself, and spreading from 
the wrinkled brows and cloudy eyes of the 
front-r>w sages and newspaper reporters 
(its proper residence), till it infects and 
clouds over the thoughtless, vacant counte- 
nance of John Bull tradesmen, and clerks 
of counting-houses, who, but for that ap- 
proximation, would have been contented 
to have grinned without rule, and to have 
been pleased without asking why. The 
sitting next a critic is contagious. Still, 
now and then a genuine spectator is to be 
found among them, — a shopkeeper and his 
family, whose honest titillations of mirth, 
and generous chucklings of applause, can- 
not wait or be at leisure to take the cue 
from some sour judging faces about them. 
Haply they never dreamed that there were 
such animals in nature as critics or review- 
ers ; even the idea of an author may be a 
speculation they never entered into: but 
they take the mirth they find as the pure 
effusion of the actor-folks, set there on 
purpose to make them fun. I love the 
uninquiring gratitude of such spectators. 
As for the boxes, I never can understand 
what brings the people there. Isee such 
frigid indifference, such unconcerned spec- 
tatorship, such impenetrability to pleasure 
or its contrary, such being in the house, and 
yet not of it : certainly they come far nearer 
the nature of the gods, upon the system of 
Lucretius atleast, than those honest, hearty, 
well-pleased, unindifferent mortals above, 
who, from time immemorial, have had that 
name, upon no other ground than situation, 
assigned them. 

“Take the playhouse altogether, there 
is a less sum of enjoyment than used to be. 
Formerly you might see something like the 
effect of novelty upon a citizen, his wife, 
and daughters, in the pit; their curiosity 
upon every new face that entered upon the 
stage. The talk of how they got in at the 
door, and how they were crowded upon 
some former occasion, made a topic till the 
curtain drew up. People go too often, now- 
a-days, to make their ingress or egress of 
consequence. Children of seven years of 
age will talk as familiarly of the perform- 
ers, ay, and as knowingly (according to 
the received opinion), as grown persons,— 
more than the grown persons in my time. 
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Oh, when shall I forget first seeing a play ! 
at the age of five or six? It was Arta- 
xerxes, Who played, or who sung in it, I 
know not. Such low ideas as actors’ naines, 
or actors’ merits, never entered my’ head. 
The mystery of delight was not cut open 
and dissipated for me by those who took 
me there. It was Artaxerxes and Arbaces 
and Mandane that I saw, not Mr. Beard or 
Mr. Leoni or Mrs. Kennedy. It was all 
enchantment and a dream. No such pleas- 
ure has since visited me, but in dreams. I 
was in Persia for the time ; and the burning 
idol of their devotion in the temple almost 
converted me into a worshipper. I was 
awestruck, and believed those significa- 
tions to be something more than elemental 
fires. I was, with Uriel, in the body of the 
sun, What should I have gained by know- 
ing (as I should have done, had I been born 
thirty years later) that the solar representa- 
tion was a mere painted scene that had 
neither fire nor light in itself, and that the 
royal phantoms which passed in review 
before me were but such common mortals 
as I could see every day out of my father’s 
window ? We crush the faculty of delight 
and wonder in children by explaining 
every thing. We take them to the source of 
the Nile, and show them the scanty run- 
nings, instead of letting the beginnings of 
that sevenfold stream remain in impene- 
trable darkness, — a mysterious question of 
wonderment and delight to ages.” 


This next minikin essay, also from 
“The Examiner,” contains the germ, 
or “ first sprightly runnings ” of Elia’s 
paper on “ Books and Reading.” The 
paragraph on Montaigne, to a simple 
reader who cares not for learned flour- 
ishes and wordy speculation, is of more 
worth than half of the dissertations on 
the old French essayist in the Re- 
views and Magazines. ' 

Charron’s “ Treatise on Wisdom,” 
which Lamb so madly contemns in 
the following article (if any thing so 
brief can be called an article), was, as 
the reader no doubt remembers, great- 
ly admired by Buckle, who maintained, 
that, on the most important subjects, 
Charron was “a bolder ‘and deeper 
thinker than Montaigne.” From a 
passage in an early letter to Words- 
worth, it would seem that even Lamb 
himself once thought pretty highly of 


Charron. Pity that Lamb did not 
make a catalogue of “books which 
contain but one good passage.” With 
hosts of obscure and forgotten words, 
it would have contained the names of 
many great and famous productions. 
It would have been as curious and 
amusing as the catalogue of the 
Library of St. Victor, in Rabelais. 


Books witH OnE IpEA IN THEM. 


‘Dull poetry is to me far more oppressive 
than the same quantity of dulness in prose, 
The act of attending to the metre is perfect- 
ly painful, where there is nothing to repay 
one in the thonght. Of heavy prose, I can 
swallow a good dose. I do not know that I 
was ever deterred from reading through a 
book which T had begun, supposing the 
subject to be to my mind, except Patrick’s 
‘Pilgrim.’ The freezing, appalling, petrify- 
ing dulness of that book is quite astounding. 
Yet is there one lively image in the preface, 
which an author in the present day might 
comfort himself by applying to his review- 
ers: ‘If the writer of these pages shall 
chance to meet with any that shall only 
study to cavil, and pick a quarrel with him, 
he is prepared beforehand to take no notice 
of it, nor to be more troubled at their incivil- 
ity than a devout hermit is at the ugly faces 
which the creatures who something resemble 
man make at him as he is walking through 
the deserts.’ An amusing catalogue might 
be made of books whick contain but one good 
passage. ‘They would be a sort of single- 
speech Hamiltons, if Balaam’s palfrey 
might not be thought a more apt counter- 
part to them. Killigrew’s play of the ‘ Par- 
son’s Wedding,’ which, in length of massy 
dulness, exceeds many books, is remarkable 
for one little spark of liveliness. The lan- 
guishing fine lady of the piece exclaims 
most characteristically, upon coming in tired 
with walking, ‘I am glad I am come home, 
for I aim e’en as weary with this walking. 
For God’s sake, whereabouts does the pleas- 
ure of walking lie? J swear I have often 
sought it till I was weary, and yet I could 
ne’er find it.’ Charron on Wisdom, a cum- 
brous piece of formality, which Pope's eulo- 
gium lately betrayed me into the perusal of, 
has one splendid passage; page 138(I think), 
English translation. It contrasts the open 
honors with which we invest the sword, as 
the means of putting man out of the world, 
with the concealing and retiring circum- 
stances that accompany his introduction 
into it. It is a piece of gorgeous and happy 
eloquence, What coukl Pope mean by that 
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— ‘Sage Montaigne, or more sage Char- 
ron’? Montaigne is an immense 'treasure- 
house of observation, anticipating all the 


discoveries of succeeding essayists. You 


cannot dip in him without being struck 
with the aphorism, that there is nothing 
new under the sun. All the writers on 
common life, since him, have done nothing 
but echo him. You cannot open him with- 
out detecting a ‘Spectator,’ or starting a 
‘Rambler’: besides that, his own character 
pervades the whole, and binds it sweetly 
together. Charron is a mere piece of for- 
mality, scholastic dry bones, withcut sinew 
or living flesh.” 


Here are two or three paragraphs of 
table-talk, in which Elia has “hit the 
mark right,” especially in what he says 
of Wilkes, and of Gray’s “Bard.” The 
passage concerning the sleeping chim- 
ney-sweeper was written several years 
before the publication of “ The Praise 
of Chimney-Sweepers,” and is not only 
a characteristic bit of writing, but is 
interesting as giving additional evi- 
dence of Lamb’s kindly yearning 
towards those “Young Africans of 
our own growth,” as he humorously 
yet lovingly styles the poor sweeps. 


WILKEs, 


“Tt is very pleasing to discover redeem- 
ing points in characters that have been held 
up to our detestation. The merest trifles are 
enough, if they taste but of common human- 
ity. Ihave never thought very ill of Wilkes, 
since I discovered that he was exceedingly 
fond of South-down mutton. But, better 
than this : ‘My cherries,’ he says, ‘are the 
prey of the blackbirds; and they are most 
welcome.’ This is a little trait of character, 
which, in my mind, covers a multitude of 
sins,” 

Gray’s Barp. 


“The beard of Gray’s ‘ Bard,’ ‘ streaming 
like a meteor,’ had always struck me as an 
injudicions imitation of the Satanic ensign 
in the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which, 


‘Full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind,’ 


till the other day I met with a passage in 
Heywood’s old play, ‘The Four Prentices 
of London,’ which it is difficult to imagine 
Rot to be the origin of the similtude in both 
poets, The line in Italics, Gray has almost 
Verbatim adopted, ~ 


e 


‘In Sion towers hangs his victorious flag, 
Blowing defiance this way; and it shows 
Like a red meteor in the troubled air, 

Or like a blazing comet that foretells 
The fall of princes.’ 


** All here is noble, and as it should be. 
The comparison enlarges the thing com- 
pared without stretching it upon a violent 
rack till it bursts with ridiculous explosion. 
The application of such gorgeous imagery 
to an old man’s beard is of a piece with the 
Bardolfian bombast: ‘See you these meteors, 
these exhalations?’ or the raptures of an 
Oriental lover, who should compare his 
mistress’s nose to a watch-tower or @ 
steeple. The presageful nature of the 
meteor, which makes so fine an adjunct of 
the similein Hey wood, Milton.has judicious- 
ly omitted, as less proper to his purpose; but 
he seems not to have overlooked the beauty 
of it by his introducing the superstition in a 
succeeding book, — 


* Like a comet burn’d, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge, 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.’”’ 


A Sytvan SuRPRISE. 


“Time and place give every thing its 
propriety. Strolling one day in Twicken- 
ham meadows, I was struck with the ap- 
pearance of something dusky upon the 
grass, which my eye could not immediately 
redace into a shape. Going nearer, I dis- 
covered the cause of the phenomenon. In 
the midst of the most rural scene in the 
world, the day glorious over head, the 
waves of Father Thames rippling delicious- 
ly by him, lay outstretched at his ease upon 
Nature’s verdant carpet, a chimney-sweep- 
er:— 

‘ A spot like whict 
Astronomer, in the sun’s lucent orb, 
Through his glaz’d optic tube yet never 
saw.’ 

“There is no reason in nature why a 
chimney-sweeper should not indulge a taste 
for rural objects; but somehow the ideas 
were discordant, It struck me like an inar- 
tificial discord in music, It was a combina- 
tion of urbs in rure, which my experieuce 
had not prepared me to anticipate.” 


The following “ Scraps of Criticism ” 
were originally published in “The Mis- 
cellany,” a department of “ The Lon- 
don Magazine,” for “small, ingenious 
productions” in verse or prose, which 
were too brief or too modest to appear 
in the body of the work. Here Hood’s 
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“ Fair Ines,” and his beautiful but un- 
appreciated “ Thoughts on Sculpture,” 
first appeared in print. Lamb, who was 
then delighting the readers of the 
“London” with the lucubrations of 
Elia, was a welcome contributor to 
“The Miscellany ;” and his morsels of 
criticism were praised and prized by 
the editor. Unlike that ingenious 
lover of brevity, who wrote a series of 
long articles on the “ Virtues of Brev- 
ity,” Lamb never draws out the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument. He had a fine horror 
of long-windedness, and preferred “a 
quaint aphorism, or a poor gibble” to 
a “set and edifying speech.” With 
him, at least, brevity was the soul of 
wit. He packed the material of a 
volume into an essay, and, as in these 
“Scraps,” put the pith and substance 
of long dissertations into a few preg- 
nant sentences. 


Scraps oF CRITICISM. 


** ¢ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celes- 
tial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” — 
Gray’s Elegy. 


“There has always appeared to me a 
vicious mixture of the figurative with the 
real in this admired passage. The first two 
lines may barely pass as not bad. But the 
hands laid in the earth must mean the iden- 
tical five-fingered organs of the body ; and 
how does this consist with their occupation 
of swaying rods, unless their owner had been 
a schoolmaster ; or waking lyres, unless he 
were literally a harper by profession ? 
Hands that ‘might have held the plough’ 
would have some sense ; for that work is 
strictly manual, the others only emblemati- 
cally or pictoriallyso. Kings, now-a-days, 
sway no rods, alias sceptres, except on their 
coronation-day ; and poets do not necessa- 
rily strum upon the harp or fiddle, as poets. 
When we think upon dead cold fingers, we 
may remember the honest squeeze of friend- 
ship which they returned heretofore: we 
cannot but with violence connect their 
living idea, as opposed to death, with uses 
to which they must become metaphorical 


(Le., less real than dead things themselves), 
before we can so with any propriety apply 
them.” 


“* He saw, but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.’ 
Gray’s Bard. 


“Nothing was ever more violently dis 
torted than this material fact of Milton’s 
blindness having been occasioned by his 
intemperate studies and late hours during 
his prosecution of the defence against Sal- 
masius, —applied to the dazzling effects of 
too much mental vision. His corporal sight 
was blasted with corporal occupation: his 
inward sight was not impaired, but rather 
strengthened, by his task. If his course of 
studies had turned his brain, there would 
have been some fitness in the expression, 


-_—— 


*** And since I cannot, I will prove a villain, 
And hate the idle pleasures of these days,’ 
Soliloquy in Richard III. 


‘The performers whom I have seen in 
this part seem to mistake the import of the 
word which I have marked with Italics. 
Richard does not mean, that, because he is 
by shape and temper unfitted for a courtier, 
he is, therefore, determined to prove, in our 
sense of the word, a wicked man. The word, 
in Shakspeare’s time, had not passed entire- 
ly into the modern sense: it was in its pas- 
sage certainly, and indifferently used as such: 
the beauty of a world of words, in that age, 
was in their being less definite than they are 
now, fixed and petrified. Villain is here un- 
doubtedly used for a churl, or clown, opposed 
to acourtier; and the incipient determination 
of the meaning gave the use of it in this place 
great spirit and beauty. A wicked man does 
not necessarily hate courtly pleasures: aclown 
is naturally opposed to them. The mistake 
of this meaning has, I think, led the players 
into that hard literal conception with which 
they deliver this passage, quite foreign, in 
my understanding, to the bold, gay-faced 
irony of the soliloquy. Richard, upon the 
stage, looks round, as if he were literally 
apprehensive of some dog snapping at him, 
and announces his determination of procur- 
ing a looking-glass, and employing a tailor, 
as if he were prepared to put both in practice 
before he should get home: I apprehend 
‘a world of figures here.’ ” 


One of Charles Lamb’s earliest 
friends and dearest boon-companions 
was James White, the “Jem White” 
of Elia, and the author of “ Falstaff’s 
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Letters.” Lamb enjoyed these “ Let- 
ter” hugely, and was vexed because 
the public did not clamor for them. 
Whenever he saw a copy of the work 
among the eighteen-penny tempta- 
tions of the bookstalls, he bought it, and 
gave it to some one whom he hoped 
would enjoy its “goodly quips and 
rare fancies.” Soon after sending the 
book to Manning, he says, in a letter 
to that learned Trismegist, “I hope by 
this time you are prepared to say the 
‘Falstaff's Letters’ are a bundle of 
the sharpest, quaintest, profoundest 
humors of any these juice-drained 
latter times have spawned. I should 
have advertised you, that the mean- 
ing is frequently hard to be got at; 
and so are the future guineas, that 
now lie ripening and aurifying in the 
womb of some undiscovered Potosi; 
but dig, dig, dig, dig, Manning!” If 
the “ Falstaff's Letters” were caviare 
to the multitude, and failed to win 
their author fame or notoriety, James 


‘ White enjoys a beautiful immortality 


in “The Essays of Elia,” and will not 
be forgotten as long as “The Praise 
of Chimney-Sweepers” is read. A 
few years before White’s death, Elia 
pleased himself, if not his pleasant 
friend, who was indifferent to fame, 
by publishing the following commend- 
atory article on 


FatsTaFr’s LETTERS, 


‘Original Letters, &c., of Sir John Fal- 
staff and his Friends, now first made pub- 
lic by a gentleman, a descendant of Dame 
Quickly, from genuine MSS. which have 
been in the possession of the Quickly fam- 
ily near four hundred years. 

“A copy of this work sold at the Rox- 
burgh sale for five guineas. We have 
both before and since that time picked 
it up at stalls for eighteen-pence. Reader, 
if you shall ever light upon a copy in the 
same way, we counsel yon to buy it. We 
are deceived if there be not in it much of 
the true: Shakspearian stuff. We present 
you with a few of the Letters, which may 
speak for themselves : — 


‘FALSTAFF TO THE PRINCE. 


“*T prythéee, Hal, lend me thy ’kerchief. 
An thy unkindness have not started more 
salt gouts down my poor old cheek than my 
good rapier hath of blood from foemen’s 
gashes in five and thirty years’ service, then 
am [ very senseless mummy. I squander 
away in drinkings moneys belonging to the 
soldiers! Ido deny it—they have had part— 
the surplus is gone in charity — accuse the 
parish officers— make them restore—the 
whoreson wardens do now put on the cloak 
of supplication at the church-doors, inter- 
cepting gentlemen for charity, forsooth! — 
’Tis arobbery, a villanous robbery! To come 
upon a gentleman reeking with piety, God’s 
book in his hand, brimful of the sacrament! 
Thou knowest, Hal, as I am but man, I 
dare in some sort leer at the plate and pass; 
but as I have the body and blood of Christ 
within me, could I do it? An I did not 
make an oblation of a matter of ten pound 
after the battle of Shrewsbury, in humble 
gratitude for thy safety, Hal, then am I 
the veriest transgressor denounced in God’s 
@ode. But I'll see them damned ere I'll be 
charitable again. Let’em coin the plate; 
let them coin the holy chalice.”’. . . 


Tae SAME TO THE SAME. 


“*Ha, ha, ha! Anddurst thou think 
I would not offer up ten pound for thee, 
yea, a hundred — more? But take heed of 
displeasing in thy sacrifice. Cain did bring 
a kid, yea, a firstling upon the altar; and 
the blaze ascended not. Abel did gather 
simple herbs, penny-royal, Hal, and mus- 
tard, a fourpenny matter; and the odor 
was grateful. Ihad ten pound for the holy 
offertory — mine ancient Pistol did know it -- 
but the angel did arrest my hand. Could 
I go beyond the word? —the angel which 
did stretch forth his finger, lest the good 
patriarch should slay his son.—That Ned 
Poins hath more colors than a jay, more 
abuse than a taught pie; and for wit — the 
cuckow’s dam may be Fool of the Court to 
him. I lie down atShrewsbury out of base 
fear! I melt into roods and acres, and 
poles! I tell theé what, Hal, there’s not asub- 
ject in the land hath half my temperance 
of valor.— Did I not see thee combating 
the man-queller, Hotspur; yea, in peril of 
subduement? Was it for me to lose my 
sweet Hal without. a thrust, having my 
rapier, my habergeon, my good self about 
me? I did lie down in the hopes of sherk- 
ing him in the rib: four drummers and a 
fifer did help me to the ground. Didst thou 
not mark how I did leer upon thee from 
beneath my buckler? That Poins hath 
more.scurrility than is ina whole flock of 
disquieted geese. 4 
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“For the rebels I did conceal, thou 
shouldst give me land. I did think 
thou wert already encompassed with 
more enemies than the resources of man 
could prevent overwhelming thee; yea, 
that thou wert the dove on the waters of 
Ararat, and didst lack a resting place. 
Was it for me to heap to thy manifold dis- 
quiets? Was it for me to fret thee with 
advice of more enemies than thou didst 
already know of? I could not take their 
lives, and therefore did I take their moneys. 
I did fine them, lest they should escape, 
Hal, thou dost understand me, without chas- 
tisement; yea, I fined them for a punish- 
ment. They did make oath on the point 
of my sword to be true men: an the rogues 
foreswore themselves, and joined the 
Welshman, let them look to it, ’tis no 
*peachment of my virtue.’ 


AGAIN. 


“Oh! I am sitting on a nest of the 
most unfledged cuckows that ever brooded 
under the wing of hawk. Thou must know. 
Hal, [had note of-a good hale recruit or 
two in this neighborhood, In other shape 
came I not: look to ft, Master Shallow, 
that in other shape I depart not. But I 
know thou art ever all desire to be admitted 
a Fellow Commoner in a jest. Robert Shal- 
low, Esq., judgeth the hamlet of Cotswold: 
doth not the name of judge horribly chill 
thee? With Aaron’s rod in his hand, he 
hath the white beard of Moses:on his chin. 
In good sooth his perpetual countenance is 
not unlike what thou wouldst conceit of 
the momentary one of the lunatic Jew, 
when he tumbled God’s tables from the 
mount. He hath a quick busy gait — more 
of this upright judge (perpendicular as a 
pikeman’s weapon, Hal) anon. I would 
despatch with those Barduolph; but the 
knave’s hands—(I1 cry thee mercy) his 
‘mouth is full in preventing desertion among 
my recruits. An every liver among them 
haven’t stood me in three and forty shil- 
lings, then am I a naughty escheator. I 
tell thee what, Hal, I'd fight against my 
conscience for never a prince in Christen- 
dom but thee. Oh! this is a most damna- 
ble cause, and the rogues know it. They’ll 
drink nothing but sack of three and two- 
pence a gallon; and I enlist me none but 
tall puissant fellows that would quaff me up 
Fleet-iitch, were it filled with sack — picked 
inen, Hal—suech as will shake my Lord of 
York’s mitre. Ipray thee, sweet lad, make 
speed: thou shalt see glorious deeds.’ 


“How say you, reader, do not these in- 
ventions smack of Eastcheap? Are they 
not nimble, forgetive, evasive? Is not the 


humor of them elaborate, cogitabund, 
fanciful? Carry they not the true image 
and superscription of the father which be- 
gat them? Are they not steeped all over in 
character — subtle; profound, unctuous? Is 
not here the very effigies of the knight? 
Could a counterfeit Jack Falstaff come by 
these conceits? Or are you, reader, one 
who delights to drench his mirth in tears? 
You are, or, peraliventure, have been, a 
lover, a ‘dismissed bachelor,’ perchance 
one that is ‘lass-lorn.’ Come, thon, and 
weep over the dying bed of such a one as 
thyself. Weep with us the death of poor 
Abraham Slender. 


Davy To SHALLOW. 


“**Master Abram is dead, gone, your 
Worship, dead! Master Abram! Oh! good 
your Worship, a’s gone, A’ never throve 
since a’ came from Windsor: ‘twas his 
death. I called him rebel, your Worship; 
but a’ was all subject —a’ was subject to 
any babe, as much as a King—a’ turned, 
like as it were the latter end of a lover’s lute 
— a’ was all peace and resignment — a’ took 
delight in nothing but his Book of Songs 
and Sonnets—a’ would go ‘to the Strand 
side under the largest beech-tree, and sing, 
till ’twas quite pity of our lives to mark 
him; for his chin grew as long as a muscle. 
—Oh! a’ sung his soul and body quite 


away —a’ was lank as any greyhound, and _ 


had such a scent! I hid his love-songs 
among your Worship’s law-books; for I 
thought, if a’ could not get at them, it 
might be to his qniet; but a’ snuffed ’em 
out in a moment. Good your Worship, 
have the wise woman of Brentford secured 
— Master Abram may have been conjured 
— Peter Simple says, a’ never looked up 
after a’ sent for the wise woman — Marry, 
a’ was always given to look down afore his 
elders; a’ might do it, a’ was given to it— 
your Worship knows it; but then ’twas peak 
and pert with him, marry, in the turn of his 
heel.— A’ died, your Worship, just about 
one, at the crow of the cock.—I thought 
how it was with him; for a’ talked as quick, 
aye, marry, as glib as your Worship; and 
a’ smiled, and looked at his own nose, and 
called ‘Sweet Ann Page.’ I asked him ifa’ 
would eat — so a’ bad us commend hii to 
his cousin Robert (a’ never called your 
Worship so before) and bad us get hot meat, 
for a’ would not say ‘nay’ to Ann again.) 
But a’ never lived to touch it,— a’ began 
all in a moment to sing, ‘‘ Lovers all a Mad- 
rigall.”” ’Twas the only song Master Abram 
ever learnt out of book, and clean by heart, 
your Worship — and so a’ sung and smiled, 


1 Vide Merry Wives of Windsor, latter part of 
scene i, act 1, 
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and ‘looked ‘askew at his own nose, and 
sung, and sung on, till his breath waxed 
shorter, and shorter, and shorter, and a’ fell 
intoastrnggle and died. Alice Shortcake 


craves she may make his shroud.’ . .\. 


Should these specimens fail to move 
your curiosity to see the whole, it may be 
to your loss, gentle reader: but it will give 
small pain to the spirit of him that wrote 
this little book,— my fine tempered friend, 
J. W.; for not in authorship, or the ‘spirit 
of authérship, but from the fulness of a 
young'soul, newly kindling at the Shak- 
spearian flame, and bursting to be deliverd 
of a rich exuberance of conceits,—I had 
almost said kindred with those the full Shak- 
spearian genius itself,— were these Letters 
dictated. Weremember when the inspira- 
tion came upon him, when the plays of 
Henry the Fourth were first put into his 
hands. We think at our recommendation 
he read them, rather late in life. though 
still he was but a youth. He may have 
forgotten, but we cannot, the pleasant even- 
ings which ensued at the Boar’s Head (as 
we called our tavern, though in reality the 
sign was not that, nor the street Eastcheap, 
for that honored place of resort has long 
since passed away), when, over our pottle of 
Sherris, he would talk vou nothing but pure 
Falstaff the long evenings through. Like 
his, the wit of J. W. was deep, recondite, 
imaginative, full of goodly figures and fan- 
cies. Those evenings have longsince passed 
away; and nothing comparable to them has 
come in their stead, or can come. ‘We 
have heard the chimes at midnight.’ ” 


To Walking Stewart, the celebrated 
peripatetic philosopher, whom De 
Quincey calls “a sublime visionary,” 
Lamb consecrates the following ex- 
quisite petit souvenir : — 


“Who that ever weathered his way over 
Westminster Bridge has not seen Walking 
Stewart (his invariable cognomen) sitting in 
the recess on the brow of the bridge, spen- 
cered up to his throat, and down to his hips, 
with a sort of garment, planned, it should 
seem, to stand powder, as became the habit 
of a military man; his dingy, dusty inex- 
pressibles (really inexpressibles); his boots, 
travel-stained, black up to his knees, and 
yet not black neither, but arrant walkers 
both of them, or their complexions belied 
them; his aged but strongly marked, man- 
ly, and air-ripened face, steady as truth; 
and his large, irregular, dusty hat, that 
seemed to be of one mind with the boots? 
— we say, who does not thus remember 
Walking Stewart, sitting, and leaning on his 
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stick, as thongh he had never walked, but 
had taken his seat on the bridge at his 
birth, and had grown old in his sedentary 
habit? To be sure, this view of him is 
rather negatived ‘by as strong a remem- 
brance of him, in the same spencer and ac- 
companiments of hair-powder and dust, 
resting on a bench in the park, with as 
perfectly an eternal air. Nor will the 
memory let him keep a quict, constant seat 
here forever, recalling him, as she is wont, 
in his shuffling, slow perambulation of the 
Strand, or Charing-Cross, or Cockspur 
Street. Where really was he? You saw 
him on Westminster Bridge, acting his own 
monument. You went into the Park: he 
was there! fixed as the gentleman at Char- 
ing-Cross. You met him, however, at 
Charing-Cross, creeping on like the hour- 
hand upon a dial, getting rid of his rounds 
and his time at once. Indeed, his ubiquity 
appeared enormous, and yet not so enor- 
mous as the profundity of his sitting habits. 
He was a profound sitter. Could the Py- 
thagorean system be entertained, what a hen 
would now be tenanted by Walking Stewart! 
Truly he seemed always going, like a lot 
at auction; and yet always at a stand, like 
a hackney-coach. Oh, what a walk was 
his to christen a man by!—a slow, lazy, 
scraping, creeping, gazing pace,a shufile, 
a walk in its dotage, a walk at a stand- 
still; yet was he a pleasant man to meet, 
We remember his face distinctly, and, al- 
lowing a little for its Northern hardness, it 
was certainly as wise, as kindly, and as 
handsome a face, as ever crowned the 
shoulders of a soldier, a scholar, and a gen- 
tleman. Well, Walking Stewart is dead. 
He will no more be seen enniched in West- 
minster Bridge, or keeping his terms as one 
of the Benchers of St. James’ Park, or 
haunting the pavement with moving but 
unlifted feet. In vain we look for him ‘at 
the hour when he was wont to walk.’ The 
niche in the bridge is empty of its amia- 
ble statue; and, as he is gone from this spot, 
he is gone from all; for he was ever all in 
all. Three persons seem departed in hit. 
In him there seeins to have been a triple 
death. He was Mrs. Malaprop’s ‘Verberus, 
—three gentlemen at once.’ As it was the 
custom in other times to have several lead- 
ers dressed alike in a battle, — ‘Six Rich- 
monds in the field,’—so does it appear to 
have been the case that there were three 
Walking Stewarts in the strife of London. 
We wish one could have been spared. But 
the trio ceased its music of humanity at 
once. There was a glee of three parts; and 
it was stopped. Walking Stewart is dead!” 


This characteristic bit about Lamb’s 
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“cousin, the bookbinder,” is from an 
uncollected letter to Barron Field. 


“My sister’s verses are homely, but just 
what they should be. I send them, not for 
the poetry, but the good sense and good will 
of them. I was beginning to transcribble; 
but Emmais sadly jealous of its gettinginto 
’ more hands; and I won’t spoil it in her eyes 
by divulging it. Come to Enfield, and read 
it. As my poor cousin, the bookbinder — 
now with God—told me most sentimen- 
tally, that, having purchased a picture of a 
fish at a dead man’s sale, his heart ached to 
see how the widow grieved to part with it, 
being her dear husband’s favorite; and he 
almost apologized for his generosity by say- 
ing he could not help telling the widow she 
was ‘ welcome to come look at it,’ e.g., at 
his house, ‘as often. as she pleased.’ There 
was the germ of generosity in an uneducat- 
ed mind. He had just reading enough from 
the back of books for the ‘nec sinit esse 
feros.’ Had he read inside, the same im- 
pulse would have led him to give back the 
two-guinea thing, with a request to see it, 
now and then, at her house, We are parrot- 
ted into delicacy.” 


This letter or “notelet,” which I 


have copied from the original in 
Lamb’s unclerkly hand, is now printed 


for the first time. The reader will 
appreciate the description of Hood’s 


Another Dish of Lamb. 


design in “ Whims and Oddi- 


ties.” 


“ Dear Sir, — You have another portion 
(or Mr. Forster has it for you) about the 
building of the ark by Raphael, and I am 
trying my hand at another, which I fear 
will conclude my poor Series. It seems trou- 
blesome to make you send proofs for such 
minims. I am quite willing to leave them 
to your care. 

** Hood's‘ Basket too late for the Coach’ is 
as a design perfect. The coach just topping 
the level— the cape of desperation; the boy 
losing it by two minutes, as bad as a cen- 
tury; the picturesque significant clock, the 
antagonistic fantastic tree wondering — by 
God, ’tis imaginative. C.L, 

“Oo, W. DILKE, Esq. 
Atheneum Office, 
Catherine Street, Strand.” 


The “minims” referred to in the 
note were portions of the Elia essay 
on the “ Barrenness of the Imagina- 
tive Faculty in the Productions of 
Modern Art.” This article was to 
have appeared in “The Englishman’s 
Magazine ;” but, that work having 
been discontinued before the comple- 
tion of the paper, Lamb sent it to “ The 
Atheneum,” where it was published 
in three or four weekly parts. 
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Ir is greatly to the credit of the American people that the best 
books of travel are so widely read. Schweinfurth’s Africa, Vincent’s 
Siam, Stanley’s Coomassie, Tyson’s Northern Regions, just now pub- 
lished, are specimens of a class which find wide circles of intelligent 
readers, and create an appetite for more books of the same school, — an 
appetite which will certainly find a supply. 

Leaving to another place notice of these books in detail, we are 
glad to say a word regarding the class, which we should be glad to 
have considered both by readers and writers. It is indeed hard ona 
poor boy who has been fascinated by one of Stephens’s books or 
Bayard Taylor’s, to have the reputation tacked upon him that he is 
“fond of books of travel,’”’ and so be expected to read Barth's Africa, 
and Palmer’s Exodus, and Ellis’s Polynesian Researches ; as if one 
book of travels were necessarily as entertaining as another. The truth 
is, that there is no such delicate question in literature as that which asks 
how much shall be told, or how little shall be told, in such a volume. 

The author ought to consider first how much his reader knows. 
Every thing depends on a fit estimate of this ; and yet who shall say, — 
seeing no one knows, before the book is written, — who the reader is to 
be? When the author himself happens to be at precisely the happy 
average, when he starts on his journey at just the grade of knowledge 
and of ignorance where the reader is, happy is it for both of them. 
But if he begin on the Nile with, * I need not trouble the reader with 
the results obtained in this valley by Champollion, Rosellini, Lepsius, 
and the other fathers, or, in our own time, by Hekekyan, Piozzi, St. 
John, Palgrave, Lady Gordon, Lesley, and Sir Samuel. Baker, woe 
to the reader! Yet the same reader is even worse off, if the Nile 
writer begins with, “* Coming to Alexandria as ignorant as I suppose 
most of my countrymen to be,I shall take it for granted that my 
reader knows nothing of Egypt, but that Joseph lived here, and Cleo- 
patra died here.” The court is expected to know something: yet, 


if the court knew every thing, the court would not hear this case ; 
623 
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that is, would not read this book. Between these two headlands must 
the author steer. 

How much the author is to tell of himself: this is another delicate 
question. Are we to be told of every distinct flea-bite literally? 
There is a set of writers who think so. But that is hard on the 
reader at the moment hevis killing mosquitoes and flies, and writing 
no epitaph on them. Shall the author spend a page in scolding 
every time the coffee is poor, or the omelette is burned? This, also, 
is hard measure. But, on the other hand, we do want to know how 
the “natives” eat and drink, what they eat and drink, and what 
chances we are to have when we follow in the author’s footsteps. 
Genius is always right in these matters: selfishness, or self-conceit, 
is, of course, always’ wrong. 

This seems to be certain, that the author with whom we sympathize 
never thrusts his meditations, improvements, or morals upon us. We 
can meditate for ourselves, possibly we can improve on the text for 
ourselves, certainly we can deduce our own morals. 

And Robinson Crusoe’s rule is a good one: a diary kept up every 
night is very seldom worth copying, reading, far less printing as a 
whole. It is good material to quarry from; but please excuse us 
from following out the separate moods: of every day: certainly we 
shall rebel, if we are expected to read five pages, only because, on 
that particular day, the writer had seen nothing, and so had the more 
time to write about what he had not seen. 

The beautiful books of travels published by the Harpers leave 
nothing to be asked in the beauty of their engravings; but pub- 
.lishers ought always to tell us from what material the engravings 
are made. It would be a good rule, if one were an autocrat, to say 
that every book of travels should have one facsimile from the sketch- 
book of the traveller. 

No books of travels are so often poor as those which describe our 
own country to us, or countries with which we are quite familiar. 
We remember no book of our own time which describes travel in 
New England with nearly the same spirit with which Madam Knight 
tells the story of her horseback journey from Boston to New York a 
hundred and seventy years ago. 
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PARKMAN’S OLD REGIME IN CAN- 
eo ADA.! 


Mr. PaRKMAN’s new volume is the 
fourth in the series of historical nar- 
ratives in which he proposes to trace 
the relations of France and England 
in North America. It is divided 
into two parts of unequal length and 
interest, —the first, which fills rather 
more than a hundred and sixty pages, 
having for its sub-title “The Period 
of Transition ;” and the second, and 
much the most attractive portion of 
the work, treating of “The Colony 
and the King.” In both there is 
fresh and abundant evidence of the 
thorough and accurate knowledge of 
his subject, the patient and candid 
weighing of discordant statements, 
and the ardent love of nature, which 
have characterized his previous vol- 
umes. In this series of historical 


monographs, he has been fortunate in 


the choice of a subject which presents 
many elements of romantic interest, 
and which has been but slightly dealt 
with by writers on American history ; 
and even more fortunate in accumu- 
lating a mass of original materials of 
the highest value and authenticity. 
Whatever has escaped the ravages of 
time on this side of the Atlantic, and 
whatever the fury of successive revo- 
lutions in France has spared, — some 
of it since destroyed by the fires of 
the Communists, —he has studied. 
He has repeatedly visited the scenes 
which he describes, and is familiar 
with the whole region over which his 
story leads him. His style is pol- 
ished, vivid, and picturesque ; and, if 
there is a tendency to indulge in 
detached pictures, this defect is less 
apparent than it would be in any his- 


1The Old Régime in Canada. By Francis 
Parkman, author of Pioneers of France in the 
New World, The Jesuits in North America, and 
The Discovery of the Great West. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co,, 1874. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 448, 
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tory where there is a greater continu- 
ity of interest, and where events 
follow one another in a more natural 
and logical order. For it must be 
remembered that Canadian civiliza- 
tion was not self-developed. Its 
character was determined by the home 
gevernment, and by the personal 
qualities of the men who were sent 
over from time to time to administer 
the Colonial affairs. The prominent 
actors who thus pass in procession 
before us are drawn with Mr. Park- 
man’s accustomed skill and discrimi- 
nation, and form a portrait-gallery of 
no little interest. 

The key which unlocks the secret 
of Canadian history during the period 
covered by the volume before us is 
given in an extract from De Tocque- 
ville, cited by Mr. Parkman as the 
opening words of his Preface. “The 
physiognomy of a government,” says 
that wisest of political philosophers, 
“can best be judged in its colonies; 
for there its characteristic traits usu- 
ally appear larger and more distinct. 
When I wish to judge of the spirit 
and the faults of the administration 
of Louis XIV., I must go to Canada. 
Its deformity is there seen through a 
microscope.” Accordingly in this 
volume Mr, Parkman “examines the 
political and social machine,” or, in 
other words, describes what was the 


-social condition, and what were the 


political institutions, of Canada down 
to the conquest, of Quebec by Wolfe, 
preserving for a future volume an ac- 
count of “the machine in action,” or 
the history of those years. The 
larger part of the volume, therefore, 
is descriptive, rather than narrative, 
and is designed as an introduction to 
that which will immediately follow. 
As such it forms an essential part of 
Mr. Parkman’s plan, and presents in 
a compact shape the most important 
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fruits of his study of the whole field 
of Canadian history. It gives us a 
picture of the actual state of the 
Colony at the time of the conquest 
“such as cannot be elsewhere found. 
To ‘the execution of this purpose, 
the first part of Mr. Parkman’s book 
contributes only in an indirect man- 
ner, by showing the frequent dissen- 
sions between the ecclesiastics ‘and 
the civil authorities. In nine not 
very closely connected chapters, it sets 
before the reader some very striking 
pictures of the sufferings of the mis- 
sionaries, of the atrocities of Indian 
warfare, and of the jealousies between 
the Papal vicar, Frangois de Laval, 
and the royal governors. In these 
chapters, Laval is the central figure, 
standing out from Mr. Parkman’s 
pages in strong and clear outline. 
He belonged to one of the noblest 
and proudest families in Europe, and 


_ ‘was worthy of his high descent; for 
in his veins flowed the blood of the 
famous Constable of France, Anne de 
Montmorency; and he would have 
made his mark in whatever position 


in life his lot had been cast. But 
from a very early period all his 
thoughts had been turned toward the 
Church. He had been brought up 
by the Jesuits, and had afterward 
resided for four years in the Hermi- 
tage of Caen. At the age of thirty- 
six, he was appointed by the pope 
vicar apostolic for Canada, receiving 
the title of Bishop of Petrea. Almost 
immediately on his arrival in the 
wolony, he became engaged in a quar- 
vel with Queylus, one of the Sulpitian 
fathers, who, a few years before, had 
‘been appointed by the Archbishop of 
Reuen his vicar-general for Canada. 
TWnder the authority of instructions 
which hdd been sent to the gov- 
ernor to prevent dissensions in the 


‘Canadian Church, Queylus was seized 
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at Montreal by a squad of soldiers, 
carried to Quebec, and shipped to 
France. Proceeding to Rome, he was 
able, by the help of powerful friends, 
to remove any unfavorable impres- 
sions against himself and his friends, 
and even to obtain some concessions 
with regard to the parish of Montreal 
and the Sulpitian fathers. Armed 
with these weapons, he. returned to 
Canada, only to renew the quarrel 
with Laval, who again triumphed. 
Queylus was again exiled. This time, 
Laval’s triumph was complete and 
permanent. Seven years later, a rec- 
onciliation of the rivals was effected ; 
and, after submitting to his all-power- 
ful superior, the defeated and hum- 
bled Sulpitian returned to Canada as 
a simple missionary. 

In his quarrels with the governors, 
Argenson, Avaugour, and Mézy, La- 
val exhibited a not less indomitable 
will; and. a similar success crowned 
his persistent efforts to maintain the 
authority of the Church. With Ar- 
genson there were repeated disputes 
about precedence, and about the lim- 
its of the authority which each might 
exercise. The governor’s position 
became so uncomfortable, that he was 
glad to return to France, after hold- 
ing office for only a few months. His 
successor, the Baron Dubois d’Avau- 
gour, is described as “an old soldier 
of forty years’ service, blunt, impera- 
tive, and sometimes obstinate to per- 
verseness, but full of energy, and of a 
probity which even his enemies con- 
fessed.” Such a man was not likely 
to get along well with the imperious 
and ambitious priest. Quarrels 
speedily arose; and within two years 
he was recalled at the instigation of 
Laval and the Jesuits, ‘The next 
governor, Saffray de Mézy, was select- 
ed for the dangerous post by Laval 
himself; but this circumstance did 
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not prevent a tenewal of the conflict 
between the military and the ecclesi- 
astical chiefs of the colony. The first 
step in the quarrel was the expulsion 
of three of Laval’s adherents from the 
council. As a punishment for. this 
audacious attack, the governor was at 
once threatened with a refusal of the 
sacraments; and it was announced that 
the churches would be closed against 
him: but he would not yield. The 
quarrel waxed hotter and hotter; and, 
supported by the sympathy of the 
people, the governor banished two of 
the most obnoxious of Laval’s adher- 
ents. It was a fatal mistake ; for, on 
landing in France, the exiled priests 
set themselves to work to obtain 
Mézy’s recall. “ Again Laval had tri- 
umphed,” says Mr. Parkman. “ He 
had made one governor, and unmade 
two, if not three. “The modest 


Levite, as one of his modest biogra- 
phers calls him in his earlier days, 
had become the foremost power in 


Canada.” It was scarcely an addi- 
tion to Laval’s triumph that his enemy 
died before he had had an opportu- 
nity of making the inquiry into his 
conduct which had been ordered, and 
that he was buried among the pau- 
pers. 

It was not alone in his efforts to 
maintain the supremacy of the Church 
in his disputes with the civil authori- 
ties that Laval’s zeal and energy 
showed themselves. In consolidating 
his power over the Canadian priests, 
and building up the Church, he exhib- 
ited not less diligence and activity. 
He had been forced to wait long and 
patiently before he was made Bishop of 
Quebec; but, in the mean time, he had 
laid the foundations of his power on a 
solid basis. In spite of repeated in- 
structions from France, he had made 
the village curés removable at his own 
pleasure; and so firmly did he estab- 
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lish this system, that, ag Mr. Park- 
man remarks, it. “still prevails in 
most of the Canadian parishes.” His 
authority was still further increased 
by the establishment of a seminary 
for the education of priests drawn 
from the Canadian population. The 
plan, which had received the sanction 
of Louis XIV., contemplated the cre- 
ation of a corporation of priests, with 
large and unusual powers, and gov- 
erned by a superior, chosen by the 
bishop. In addition tothe great sem- 
inary where the priests were to be 
trained, there were a lesser seminary 
for the education of. boys, and a sort 
of farm-school for the training of the 
humbler class of pupils, where they 
were not only taught farming and 
various mechanical arts, but were also 
instructed in the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church. The funds for 
the support of this institution were 
obtained in part by a tithe on the 
annual products of the soil, ‘and in 
part from large and valuable grants 
of land in different parts of Canada. 
“The greater and lesser seminary,” 
says Mr. Parkman, “ still subsist, and 
form one of the most important 
Roman Catholic institutions on this 
continent. To them has recently been 
added the Laval University, resting 
on the same foundation, and support- 
ed by the same funds.” 

In his second part, Mr. Parkman 
describes in detail, and with great af- 
fluence of illustration, the condition 
of Canada during the century preced- 
ing the English Conquest. It would 
be impossible to conceive of a more 
marked contrast to the condition and 
institutions of the English Colonies in 
North America than is presented in 
the chapters which Mr. Parkman de- 
votes to this picture ; and among them 
there is no one more suggestive than 
that which he entitles “ Marriage and 
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Population.” Unlike the’ first set- 
tlers of Plymouth and Massachusetts, 
the first settlers of Canada were, to a 
great extent, disbanded soldiers and 
single men. ‘The emigration was not 
that of © self-exile, inspired: by high 
purposes; but the emigrants were 
gathered by agents of the govern- 
ment, and sent out at the cost of the 
erown. Soldiers were sent to Canada 
to serve for a time, and then disband- 
ed, and converted into colonists. The 
great problem was to provide them 
and the other colonists with wives ; 
and, to meet this want, girls from the 
hospitals of Paris and Lyons, from 
Dieppe and Rochelle, and from other 
places, were transported across the 
Atlantic by the French Government. 
“In 1668,” says Mr. Parkman, “ the 
king spent forty thousand livres in 
the shipment of men and girls. In 
1669 a hundred and fifty girls were 


sent ; in 1670 a hundred and sixty- 
five; and Talon asks for a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred more to sup- 
ply the soldiers who had got ready 
their houses and clearings, and were 


now prepared to marry. The total 
number of girls’ sent from 1665 to 
1673 inclusive was about a thou- 
_ sand.” Most of them were apparent- 
ly persons of reputable lives; for care 
was taken to send back to France 
those of indifferent virtue as soon as 
the fact became known; but occasion- 
ally there would be what Mother 
Marie de V’Incarnation calls une mar- 
chandisé mélée. On their arrival, it 
js said, the girls were assorted into 
three classes, and placed in separate 
halls until they were selected for 
marriage. Bounties were offered on 
early marriages in addition to the 
dowry which was given with each 
bride thus sent over. “The dowry 
varied. greatly in form and value ; but, 
according to Mother Mary, it was 
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sometimes a house with provisions for 
eight months. More often it was 
fifty livres in household supplies, be- 
sides a barrel or two of salted meat.” 
On the other hand, a neglect to marry 
brought the culprit under the royal 
displeasure. “Any father of a family, 
who, without showing good cause, 
neglected to marry his children when 
they had reached the ages of twenty 
and sixteen, was fined; and each 
father thus delinquent was required 
to present himself every six months 
to the local ‘authorities to declare 
what-.reason, if any, he had for such 
delay.” There were also liberal boun- 
ties on children. The father of ten 
living children born in lawful wed- 
lock, not being” priests, monks, or 
nuns, was entitled to an annual pen- 
sion of three hundred livres, in half- 
yearly payments ; and the father of 
twelve children, to a similar pension 
of four hundred livres. 

In the formation of settlements, a 
peculiar system was adopted, marks 
of which are still among the charac- 
teristics of a large part of Canada. 
When the regiment of Carignan was 
disbanded, extensive grants of land 
were made to the officers, who after- 
ward granted smaller portions to their 
soldiers. The officer thus became a 
sort of feudal lord, his domain vary- 
ing in width from half a league to six 
leagues along the river, and from 
half a league to two leagues in depth. 
In building, the farmer naturally 
chose to place his house near the 
river; and, as the smaller grants 
were very narrow, “a line of dwell- 
ings was ranged along the shore,” 
says Mr. Parkman, “ forming what 
in local language was called a céke, — 
a use of the word peculiar to Canada, 
where it still prevails.” ‘To so great 
an extent'was this practice followed, 
that Mr. Parkman says, with the ex- 
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ception of three small inland villages, 
“one'could have-seen nearly every 
house in Canada, by paddling a canoe 
up the St. Lawrence and the Riche- 
lieu.” The arrangement, however, 
was ill suited to defence and to the 
enforcement of civil and ecclesiastical 
regulations; and an attempt was 
made to concentrate the inhabitants 
into villages; but it failed of success. 

Many of the customs and institu- 
tions of Canada had their origin in a 
modified feudalism; and one of the 
most suggestive chapters in Mr. Park- 
man’s volume is that in which he 
describes the characteristics of this 
Canadian feudalism. In most cases, 
the seignior had received a gratuitous 
grant of ‘land from the crown, of 
which he thus became the immediate 
vassal; but he had few of the privi- 
leges and prescriptive rights belong- 
ing to the feudal lord in France, and, 
on the other hand, he was exempt 
from the requirement to render mili- 
tary service. He was, however, obliged 
to clear his land within a limited 
period, under penalty of forfeiture ; 
and this Mr. Parkman regards as the 
distinctive feature of Canadian feud- 
alism. The seignior was accordingly 
forced to make sub-grants on condi- 
tion of a small perpetual rent. These 
payments, which were known as cens 
et rente, were of various kinds and 
amounts, but almost always of an 
absurdly small sum. “A common 
charge at Montreal,” says Mr. Park- 
man, “was half a sou and half a pint 
of wheat for each arpent.. The rate 
usually fluctuated in early times be- 
tween half a sou and two sous; so 
that a farm of a hundred and sixty 


arpents would pay from four to sixteen 


francs, of which a part would be in 
money, and the rest in live capons, 
wheat, eggs, or all three together, in 
pursuance of contracts as amusing in 


their precision as they are bewilder- 
ing in their variety. Live capons, 
estimated at twenty sous each, though 
sometimes not worth ten, form a con- 
spicuous feature in these agreements; 
so thaton pay-day the seignior’s barn- 
yard presented an animated scene.” 
Among the obligations imposed on 
the censitaire, though few of them 
were rigidly enforced, were the require- 
ments to grind his grain at the seign- 
ior’s mill, to bake his bread in the 
seignior’s oven, to work for him one 
or more days every year, and to give 
him one fish out of every eleven that 
the vassal might catch. Some judi- 
cial powers also belonged to the 
seignior; but they were so strictly 
limited and restrained, that they were 
of little practical importance. Intel- 
lectually and morally the Canadian 
gentilhomme was but little superior 
to his dependents. 

The trade. and industry of the 
Colony were under many and vexa- 
tious restrictions. Merchants who 
were not actually residents were for- 
bidden to trade in any way with the 
Indians, to sell any goods at retail, 
except during three months of the 
year, to trade at any place above 
Quebec, and to sell clothing and 
ready-made articles for domestic use. 
Trade with the English Colonies was 
strictly prohibited, except under a 
special permit. An attempt was also 
made to fix the rate of profit of non- 
resident merchants; but from this 
disability resident merchants were 
exempt. On the other hand, every 
department of industry applied to the 
home government for help. And Mr. 
Parkman prints some very curious 
extracts from the official letters of the 
governors and intendants. “Send us 
money to build storehouses, to which 
the habitans can bring their produce, 
and receive goods from the govern- 








ment in exchange.” “Send us a 
teacher to make sailors of our young 
men.” “We want a surgeon: there 
is none in Canada who can set a 
bone.” “Send us iron-workers ~ to 
work our mines.” “Our Canadians 
need aid and instruction in their fish- 
eries.” Such were the repeated calls. 
As a natural consequence, agriculture 
also languished; and there was no 
market for any surplus which the 
farmer might raise beyond his own 
wants. The great field of activity 
was the fur-trade ; but this yas pros- 
ecuted so wildly, and with so little 
regard to any legitimate demand for 
furs, that, on’ more than one occasion, 
@ part of the’ stock was destroyed in 
order to enhance the value of the res- 
idue. The political economist will 
find in Mr. Parkman’s account of 
Canadian trade and industry many 
significant facts to account for the 
condition of the Colony under the 
French rule. | 

Another chapter which will be read 
with great interest, and will well 
repay careful study, is that on 
“Morals and Manners.” Especially 
noteworthy is Mr. Parkman’s descrip- 
tion of the early state of Quebec, and 
of the country parishes around it. 
But we have no space to follow his 
instructive survey; and we can only 
commend it to the careful examina- 
tion of our readers. In every part 
of the volume, however, they will find 
something to interest and instruct, 
some piece of felicitous characteriza- 
tion, or some charming bit of pictur- 
esque description. Cc. ©. 8. 


LITERARY REMAINS OF EMANUEL 
DEUTSCH! 

Tuts is one of those saddest of lit- 

erary monuments, which mark the 


2 With a brief Memoir. Pp. 465. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1874. 
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goal and utmost bound of a great 
career, when they should rather have 
been only the starting-point in it, 
The name of Emanuel Deutsch first 
became known outside a most limited 
literary circle about seven years ago, 
when he sprang at once into fame on 
the wings of his famous article on 
“The Talmud,” which sold whole 
editions of the respectable “ Quar- 
terly,” and set all, England to asking 
who this unknown writer could be. 
Then, when his name was divulged, 
it seemed to be in itself a promise of 
great things to come, with its blend- 
ing of the loftiest and deepest of 
Hebrew names and that which en- 
bodied in itself the whole Germanic 
idea. It seemed as if, for once, the 
ancient fancy must have verified it- 
self, and that the name really bespoke 


the man, with his unique blending of , 


the Hebrew blood and spirit, and the 
most thorough German culture. The 
great work from his pen, which the 
world was to see justify the promise, 
is written among the disappointed 
hopes of literature: instead thereof, 
we have only this little sheaf of glean- 
ings from his reaping in far fields; 
yet the sheaf is full of golden grain. 

The Memoir of Mr. Deutsch, pre- 
fixed to this volume, tells, all too 
briefly, the story of a life short in 
years, but vast in attainment, and 
most pathetic in its compelled renun- 
ciation of the fruits of fame and lei- 
sure which that attainment must 
surely have won, if a few more years 
had been granted. 

Born at Neisse, in Prussian Silesia, 
Oct. 28, 1829, of a family of German 
Jews, Emanuel Deutsch was educated 
mainly by his Uncle David, a learned 
rabbi residing at Mislowitz. The 
mode of education by its severity un- 
doubtedly laid the foundations, not 
only of the great erudition which 
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eharacterized the young scholar at 
the British Museum, but also of the 
disease which shortened his life. No 
royal road to learning, assuredly, was 
that which the boy trod from the age 
of eight to that of thirteen, rising all 
the year round at five, a.M., and study- 
ing, “ without fire or food, for one hour 
or two, until the time of the daily 
prayer had arrived, in which another 
hour was passed,” then returning again 
to his books till eight, P.m., with an 
intermission of fifteen minutes for 
play, and as much more for air and 
exercise. It is no wonder that “he 
used to look back to these years with 
a painful self-pity,” mingled with his 
gratitude to the uncle. 

Then came, after a brief interval at 
the gymnasium at Neisse, the univer- 
sity at Berlin, his sojourn at which is 
sketched in a fragment found among 
his papers, — 

“ Before I knew how to read and write 
the language of the land wherein I-was 
born, my lips were taught to stammer 
the Aleph-Beth, and to recite my pray- 
ers in the tongue of David. AsI grew 
up, Homer and Virgil stood side by 
side on my boyish bookshelf, with 
the Mishnah andthe Midrash. And, 
before I was inured in the Akademe 
of Plato and his friends, it was 
deemed well”to steep my soul, for a 
time, absolutely in that ocean called 
the Talmud, and to teach me fierce 
dialectics in the discussions of Rabina 
and Rab Ashi before I learned to 
contrast the fierce lightnings that 
shook the rafters of Sura and Pumbe- 
ditha, with the mild, serene, ironically 
smiling lips of Socrates. 

“And while Hengstenberg insisted 
with stentorian voice on every word 
of Scripture being inspired, and the 
Hyksos being the sons of Jacob, 
Vatke, next door to him, represented 
the furthest steps of the non-Mosaic 
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origin and authorship even of the 
Ten Commandments. 

“Then, leaving these theological 
arenas, I found myself at the feet 
of Boeckh, who, with Attic grace, 
opened up the arena of classic Hellas, 
making the ciste mystice become 
clear revelations. Under his guidance 
I saw that favored branch of mankind 
at their play, in their earnestness, in 
the house and the market-place, in 
war and peace, their slaves, their 
women and children, their seers and 
priests, their poets and poetesses; and 
this while Meineke taught me Horace 
by the light of Herman and Heine. 

“And to open my eyes for the 
greater features of human strivings, 
how out of barbarism grew the light 
and glory of the Renaissance, and 
thence to the presence of our own 
day! And to show the bright germs 
of those goodly trees of freedom, 
under whose shadows the peoples of 
Europe now dwell, was there not 
Ranke; while Ritter took us ‘from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to Sah’ra’s 
burning sands,’ and spoke of all 
plants, from the cedars of Lebanon to 
the hyssop that grows in the ruins 
of Vizagapatam ?” 

In 1855 he was appointed an 
assistant in the library of the British 
Museum, where, for fourteen years, 
he worked “with mighty ardor and 
magnificent industry,” broken only 
by a brief visit to the East, whose 
magic breath caused all the passion- 
ate Orientalism latent within him to 
burst forth in full bloom. It is a sad 
story which the Memoir tells, and 
which Mr. Hamlit, in some interest- 
ing reminiscences in the “ Contem- 
porary Review,” has told more fully, — 
how the neglects and petty tyrannies 
of his superior authorities at the 
British Museum probably shortened 
the life of the overworked and sensi- 
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tive scholar, Again, and soon, he 
returned to the East,— too late for 
any thing but to die. In Egypt, by a 
strange ireny of things, the very door 
of his house, he wrote;'was “formed 
out of a mummy-case, inscribed with 
part of the ritual of the dead in fading 
hieroglyphics.” He died at Alexan- 
dria, May 12, 1873, or. as his monu- 
mental stone relates, in Hebrew chro- 
nology, “on the 9th Igar, in the year. 
‘Arise, shine; for thy light is come.’ ” 

The papers gathered up in this 
volume are only a handful out of the 
quantity which he lavished from the 
overflowings of his studious research ; 
and some of them are only newspaper 
outlines of lectures which he delivered: 
but all bear the marvellous literary 
finish which make his writings a 
wonder, as the composition of one to 
whom English was a foreign tongue. 
His lectures on Semitic paleography 
and Semitic culture, letters on the 
C£cumenical Council, the articles on 
M. Renan’s “ Apétres,” and on Arabic 
Poetry, and the admirable compila- 
tions of knowledge concerning the 
Tarquins and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, which he wrote for Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, all testify to 
the many-sided scholarship and fin- 
ished culture of the man. But the 
works by which he will be chiefly 
remembered are the articles reprinted 
here from the “Quarterly Review,” 
upon the Talmud, and Islam. The 
point of the second of these is to 
show that the religion of Mohammed 
is really but a modified form of Juda- 
ism, with the addition of the Christian 
and of the Moslem prophet. The arti- 
cle made less sensation than its famous 
predecessor on the Talmud, but will 
be esteemed of quite as great perma- 
nent value. That upon the Talmud 
was intended by him as a mere fore- 
taste of a book which was to be the 


work of his life; and in which he 
would probably have endeavored to 
show that all the best of Christianity 
or of modern thought, is drawn from 
those rabbinical wells. As was 
natural, perhaps, in a solitary scholar 
who had ‘been so nurtured in a rare 
branch of learning, Mr. Deutsch 
probably exaggerated the amount of 
original disclosure which he had 
made. As he said once, “There is 
a frightful curse, a nameless curse, 
laid on the man who touches or di- 
vulges certain sanctities in the Tal- 
mud; and I, the first man for hun- 
dreds of years, who could read the 
secrets, have done it; and the curse 
is come upon me.” 

The best authorities now agree that 
his merit in this article was rather in 
brilliancy of statement than either in 
real freshness of new contribution, or 
in justness of view. He looked as a 
Jew on the New Testament through 
Hebrew spectacles, and overlooked the 
power in it of the Life which is its 
heart. Nevertheless, this book of frag- 
ments remains the pathetic memorial of 
a scholar of rare gifts and noble nature. 
“The study of his heart was Pheni- 
cian ; and, had his life been spared, he 
would have concentrated all his ener- 
gies upon that and cuneiform.” Yet 
his graces of style and imagination 
would light up the dryest subject ; and 
he would assuredly have brought many 
of. the branches of knowledge which 
seem most barren, into sympathy with 
the modern time, if his life had not 
prematurely ended. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. CHAN- 
NING AND MISS AIKIN.1 


Wuewn Dr. Channing was in Eng- 
land, in 1822 or 1823, he met at the 

1 Correspondence of William Ellery Channing, 
D.D,, and Lucy Aikin, from 1826 to 1842. Edited 
by Anna Letitia Le Breton. Boston: Roberta 
Brothers, 1874. 16mo, Pp. 426. 
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house of Mrs. Barbauld her scarcely 
less celebrated niece, Miss Lucy 
Aikin, who had already risen into 
notice by two historical works of con- 
siderable reputation in their day, — 
her “Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Blizabeth ” and her “Memoirs of the 
Court of James I.” It does not appear 
how he was at first impressed by the 
lady; but a few years later, in the 
early part of 1826, he sent her a 
copy of his article on Milton, which 
Miss Aikin somewhat patronizingly 
acknowledged in a letter, giving her 
“deliberate testimony to the sound- 
ness, and, at the same time, the nov- 
elty and originality, of your observa- 
tions.” In his reply, Dr. Channing 
refers to his correspondent’s “repeated 
attentions; ” but this seems to have 
been the beginning of a correspond- 
ence which continued without inter- 
ruption down to the last year of his 
life. During this period of sixteen 
years, we have about a hundred let- 
ters, almost equally divided in num- 
ber between the two friends. These 
letters add little to our knowledge of 
the characters of the respective writ- 
ers? but they deal with a wide range 
of topics, literary, social, political, 
At first Dr. Chan- 
ning’s letters have a singularly defer- 
ential tone, as if he overrated the 
intellectual capacity of Miss Aikin, 
and underrated his own knowledge 


_and power; but at a later period 


we suspect he arrived at a truer esti- 
mate of both himself and his corre- 
spondent. It dawned very slowly on 
Miss Aikin’s mind, if at all, that Dr. 
Channing was far beyond her in 
depth and strength of intellect. 
Among the most interesting por- 
tions of the letters are the occasional 
references to the books which the writ- 
trs had been reading, or to the per- 
sons who were talked about at the. 


time. Any one who has read 
Macaulay’s “ Review of Miss Aikin’s 
Life of Addison” will be amused by 
what she writes of him in February, 
1833: “Read in the last number 
of ‘The Edinburgh Review’ the arti- 
cle on Lord Mahon’s History. I 
believe you will think the writer of 
it much improved since he reviewed 
Milton, and gave such a dashing 
sketch of the Puritans. This writer 
is’ Macaulay, confessedly the first 
young speaker in the House of Com- 
mons. As reviewer, as orator, as 
politician, he, if any one, promises to 
be the successor, or rival, of Brough- 
am. Ihave never seen him; but I 
hear of him as presumptuous; at least, 
this was his character at the outset. 
He grapples boldly and ably with 
O’Connell in the House.” Along with 
this, we may quote Miss Aikin’s 
opinion of Agnes Strickland. “The 
‘Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
by Miss Strickland, is a work of 
great diligence and merit, full of new 
facts from authentic records, which 
throw strong light on the manners of 
our Plantagenet times, —full both of 
interest and amusement. There are, 
indeed, some mistakes ; and the writer 
labors under the usual female misfor- 
tune,—a want of sound and solid 
literature; but she merits great com- 
mendation for doing so much and 
so well as she has.” For Carlyle’s 
“jargon” she repeatedly expresses 
her dislike; and she signally fails to 
do justice to Sir James Mackintosh. 
Dr. Channing’s criticisms are almost 
invariably candid and judicious; but 
we can cite only a single illustration. 
“T had postponed the reading of Mil- 
man’s ‘ History of Christianity,’” he 
writes, “as I do of many good books ; 
but your favorable mention of it 
determined me to take it in hand; 
and, as soon as I began to convalesce 
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after my late illness, I applied my- 
self to the pleasant task. Sometimes, 
indeed, my weak head was strained 
to take in his long, complicated sen- 
tences, and I wished that. he had 
added the charm of a simple style to 
his other merits; but I was; too much 
interested to be discouraged. I have 
been truly delighted as. well as in- 
structed by the work. What amazes 
me is, that it should have come from 
the hands of an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, Am I wrong in seeing in it 
true. moral courage? Are there 
many in. that church to sym- 
pathize with such large liberal 
views ?” 

The writers were both too busy, 
and wrote too infrequently to each 
other, for any thorough discussion of 
the theological and social questions 
in which they were both. interested; 
but we get many glimpses of their 
views on these subjects; and there is 
much that is suggestive in their frag- 
mentary remarks. Both were gen- 
uine patriots ; and we find many com- 
parisons between the institutions and 
social condition of England and 
America. In the last letter which 
he wrote, Dr. Channing contrasts the 
American women with their English 
sisters, greatly to the advantage of 
the former; and in her reply, the 
last letter in the volume, Miss Aikin 
valiantly takes up the cudgels in 
defence of her country-women. 

In the letters of both Dr. Chan- 
ning and Miss Aikin there are fre- 
quent references to the ill health 
which clouded the lives of both; but 
it is pleasant to see how both tri- 
umphed over the evils of the flesh. 
Miss Aikin did not often repine; and 
we do not remember that Dr. Chan- 
ning ever did, In the whole corre- 
spondence there is no more striking 


letter than;one which he wrote in 
answer to some of his correspondent’s 
reflections on recovering from a severe 
sickness. “I do, indeed,” he writes, 
“anticipate. a more glorious world 
than this; but, still my first familiar 
home is very precious to me; nor can 
I think of leaving its sun and sky 
and fields and ocean, without regret, 
And not only my interest in outward 
nature, but my interest in human 
nature, — in its destinies, in the prog- 
ress .of science, in the struggles of 
freedom and religion, in works of 
genius, and especially in great sub 
jects of inquiry, —has increased up 
to this moment, and I am now in my 
sixtieth year. Indeed, life has been 
an improving gift from my youth; 
and one reason I believe to be, that 
my youth was not a happy one. I look 
back to no bright dawn of life which 
gradually ‘faded into common day,’ 
The light which I now live in rose at 
a later period. A rigid domestic 
discipline, sanctioned by the times, 
gloomy views of religion, the selfish 
passions, collisions with companions 
worse than myself, — these and other 
things darkened my boyhood. Then 
came altered circumstances, — depend- 
ence, unwise and excessive labor for 
independence, and the symptoms of 
the weakness and disease which have 
followed me through life. Amidst 
this darkness, it pleased God that the 
light should rise. The work of spir- 
itual regeneration, the discovery of 
the supreme good, of the great and 
glorious end of life, aspirations after 
truth and virtue, which are pledges 
and beginnings of immortality, the 
consciousness of something within 
me,— these began, faintly indeed, 
and through many struggles and 
sufferings have gone on.” 

C. C. 8, 
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A NEW FRENCH NOVEL. 

Ir is a pleasure to welcome again 
story by Madame Augustus Craven! 
in the present dearth of interesting 
French ~ books, especially, because 
her stories can be placed with safety 
in the hands of “Jes jewnes filles,” 
aud there are so few French novels 
that can be freely recommended to 
young readers. 

This story has all the charm‘ of 
“Fleurange” by the same author, 
with, perhaps, greater simplicity in its 
plot, and more interest concentrated 
about fewer characters. It gives a 
graceful picture of Parisian and of 
Neapolitan life in their more culti- 
vated circles and in their most 
charming aspect. That of Paris is 
particularly interesting, as being a 
complete contrast to the seething, 
hot atmosphere of passion with 
which we are made more familiar in 
French stories of Paris life. It is a 
pleasure to believe that there is to be 
found there a phase of social life 
calmer and more serene than that we 
are introduced to by modern French 
plays and most of the novels. 

Of course, in the stories by Mrs. 
Craven, — so well known by her “ Le 
Récit d’une Sceur,” and its transla- 
tion, —the Catholic element pre- 
vails. But the close observer would 
declare, that, in this book the ruling 
influence should be called rather re- 
ligious than merely Roman Catholic. 
The appeals to conscience, and all the 
higher emotions represented, are 
what religious Protestants would 
consider themselves subject to, as 
well as Catholics. It is not the mere 
officer of the chureh, or the influence 
of any mere ceremonial, that have 
their effect upon the troubled soul 


1 Le Mot de l’Enigme. Paris: Didier et Cie, 
1874. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller, 40 Winter 


that. is seeking and asking for 
strength; but they are the higher 
religious aids that bring the relief 
sought. 

Mrs, Craven herself might wonder 
at this statement, and point out that 
it was on the steps of the confes- 
sional that her heroine found the 
help and stay she was reaching for. 
But even here it is the word of a 
strong reliable human friend that 
leads her to the source of divine 
strength. Every religious soul would 
acknowledge, that, after earnest seek- 
ing, the divine answer, “ Le mot de 
V'énigme,” seems often to come from 
outside, “ providentially,” as it were, 
through some strong human voice. 
It need not be that of a priest or a 
confessor, as in this case, It is more 
likely to be that of a fellow-sufferer. 

We should then venture to say of 
this book, that it has a thoroughly 
religious spirit, quite independent of 
its Roman Catholic influences. 

Besides this, it is agreeably writ- 
ten; and its pictures of life in Naples 
come in naturally and forcibly, and 
are given with humor as weil as 


grace. 


THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF 
AMERICA! 


Tuts collection is really worth hav- 
ing, being, as the title shows, a re- 
print of books by good authors and 


1 The People’s History of America, from the 
earliest discoveries to the present day, contain- 
ing Belknap’s Biographies of the Early Discov- 
erers, Dr. Robertson’s History of South America, 
Grahame’s History of North America, and 
Ramsay’s History of the United States, the 
whele brought down by competent writers to 
the present time. To which are added Hub- 
bard’s History of the Indian Wars in New Eng- 
land, and a general summary of the development 
of the United States in national wealth, &c. 
Illustrated. 4to. Pp. 720. New York: H. §&. 
Allen. 
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of standard reputation. It is a 
“subscription book,” but is of much 
greater worth than is usual in that 
line of publications. Of the catch- 
penny character so common in this 
class of publications, it has nothing. 
Indeed, the great extent of the 
publications included in it has 
made it necessary to. use @ com- 
paratively thin paper and a close 
type, so that the purchaser will ob- 
tain an immense quantity of reading 
for his money, and very good read- 
ing too. * 

Ramsay’s History of the United 
States, as originally prepared, came 
down only to 1808, and was first 
published in 1816, after its author’s 
death. In the present volume, it is 
continued to August, 1874, which is 
coming as nearly up to date as can 
reasonably be expected. The ac- 
counts of the war of 1812, of the 
Mexican war, and of the Rebellion, 
are written in a sufficiently clear 
manner, in a quiet style, without any 
violent partisanship, though with a 
proper and distinct patriotic tinge; 
and the statistical summary at the 
close of this part contains authentic 
and convenient-returns of the facts 
of our present industrial and political 
standirg. 

The index, which the titlepage 
promises, should be added as soon as 
possible; for the way in which this 
volume is made renders such a guide 
peculiarly necessary. And we should 
strongly recommend the publisher, as 
a business speculation, to supply this 
index to as many as he can reach of 
those who have already purchased the 
book. 7 


KINGSLEY’S HEALTH AND EDUCA- 
TION. 

Unper this title are collected fif- 
teen essays by Charles Kingsley,! 
many of them having been delivered 
as lectures before his various audiences 
in England, and all bearing, as the 
title indicates, more or less upon the 
science of the physical and mental 
well-being of mankind, and the kind 
of training best suited to secure this 
result. ‘The essays treat of social prob- 
lems in such an easy, practical tone as 
to be attractive to the general reader, 
and yet contain sufficient science to 
carry to the minds of the more thought- 
ful and learned evidence of the correct- 
ness and worth of the author’s views. 

In the first half-dozen, Mr. Kings- 
ley urges the importance of pure air, 
healthful nourishment, and habits of 
industry and thrift. The next half- 
dozen, under such titles as “On Bio- 
Geology,” ‘“ Heroism,” and “ Super- 
stition,’ deal rather with traits of 
character and habits of mind. Then 
follow biographical sketches of George 
Buchanan, Rondelet the Huguenot 
naturalist, and Vesalius the anato- 
mist, who were apparently selected as 
illustrating and developing the les- 
sons inculcated in the first part of the 
book. While the articles all bear 
upor the same great subject, each is 
complete in itself; and the book will 
therefore prove a valuable one for cas- 
ual and occasional reading. The whole 
is enriched, as are all Mr. Kingsley’s 
works, with classical allusions and il- 
lustrations, and are full of that fresh, 
open air philosophy of which the au- 
thor is the recognized apostle. 


1 Health and Education. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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COROT. 


Jean Baptiste Camitte Corot, 
asan artist, is perhaps less appreciated, 
less comprehended, than any other dis- 
tinguished French landscape-painter. 
Unless. we study the most subtle 
phases of Nature, we must fail to see 
any merit in his works. This is not 
surprising, if we consider that he 
almost ignores drawing, as drawing is 
technically comprehended, and at 
times is sublimely indifferent about 
the scope and interest of his subject. 
He deals frequently with the dull and 
monotonous of Nature, without seek- 
ing grandeur or dignity, with hardly a 
single mass or line worthy of a fine 
composition; in truth, not unfre- 
quently without a single object that 
is not stale and characterless. Yet his 
magic touch gives passages of exqui- 
sitely tender tints, full of tremulous 
joy to the initiated. Corot’s trees, 
cottages, figures, and cattle are fre- 
quently but little better than patches 
of color, often so hastily put on, that 
they are valueless, save their worth to 
the whole asa balancing spot of 
color. On the wall before us hangs 
an exquisite Corot. As we gaze atit, 
we know full well that a ball of cot- 
ton stuck on a stick is not a tree, 
nor a patch of brown a cow, nor two 
or three smudges of white and leaden 
color a thatched cottage ; yet the pic- 
ture is inexpressibly charming. For 
Corot’s greatness lies in the truthful- 
hess of his values; that is, the just 


relation which one color bears to 
another under any given state of na- 
ture. No landscape, or object in a 
landscape, ever appears twice pre- 
cisely the same. Strictly speaking, 
the change is continual. Hence the 
difficulty of securing just values is 
very trying, save to the most skilful; 
and, for the most skilful to approach 
success, he must sketch with the ut- 
most rapidity: otherwise the scene 
will have entirely changed before the 
values are established. But, if he 
do succeed, we have a charming 
sketch, often more fascinating to the 
connoisseur than many highly elab- 
orated pictures by the same artist ; for, 
in the elaboration, the values will 
be partly or wholly destroyed. In 
passing from a sketch to a highly 
finished picture, the whole subject of 
the sketch must be entirely repainted. 
In a sketch, no object is carefully 
drawn, but rather, generally speak- 
ing, patches of color stand for objects 
intricate in drawing. Now, this pas- 
sage from the mere sketch to the 
finished picture is the debatable 
ground. And artists will be found di- 
vided into two parties, — one holding 
values to be the more important in a 
picture than careful drawing; while 
the other holds drawing to be the 
more important of the two. This di- 
vision is especially characteristic of 
landscape-painters. Corot is of the 
former class. With an artist who has 
for years made the values of his pic- 
tures the chief study, it would be 
637 
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painful even to look at the works of 
the early Pre-Raphaelites, though 
there were much admirable drawing. 
This is not to be wondered at; yet on 
this distinction rests all the charges 
made against artists, of jealousy, or of 
malignity of spirit. There are critics 
so remarkable for shrewd discern- 
ment of character, that they can tell 
with considerable degree of certainty 
the ruling characteristics of an artist’s 
picture by seeing the man. One pre- 
eminent for drawing and design rarely 
or never moves with a shambling gait ; 
but the poise of the head, the just 
balancing of the entire body, the 
sharpness and elasticity of every 
movement, indicate indubitably his 
inflexibility to'all appeals to his sense 
of color, when just values can only be 
secured at the sacrifice of form. There 
is something singularly lowly and 
humble in Corot’s artistical aspirations. 
What the world regards as the mean- 
est forms and scenes of Nature are 
fondly cherished by him; but, as 
though he were half conscious of their 
insignificance tothe world, he indicates 
but lightly their forms, that he may the 
better display their tender shades and 
tints. Majestic trees with their broad 
masses, sweeping curves, muscular 
arms reaching out in quaint and curious 
forms, suspending in mid-air heavy 
masses of tremulous foliage, are noth- 
ing to Corot the painter: any brush- 
wood lifting its branches above the 
horizon furnishes all that he seeks. In 
this artist we seem to find one intel- 
lectually blind to grace and beauty of 
form. His pictures give us no evi- 
dence of dwelling with delight upon 
any thing of nature, suggestive of 
strength, of durability, of infinite 
power. Yet one of the most happy 
and distinguishing characteristics of 
Corot is his truth to himself. He 
never moves beyond the limits of his 


rightful sphere. He does not aspire to 
the innumerable phases and aspect 
of Nature, but rather instinctively 
does that for which he is pre-eminently 
qualified. Considered as an artist, 
Cotot is more sympathetic than ima- 
ginative ; while the bias of his mind 
is eminently subjective. 

Every thing which his brush 
touches is in form and tint intensely 
Corotesque. Nature has no stability 
to him: every thing is shadowy and 
fleeting. He often gives us a flat 
tint of pale green for a tree; yet it 


would require great audacity to ven- 


ture to draw a single branch upon 
this fugitive color. It matters not to 
him whether his cattle are mistaken 
for rocks, or his rocks for cattle, so 
long as they are sound in values. A 
tree may lack rotundity, indeed it 
may be flat, a mere silhouette; yet, 
if it but keep its place in the picture, 
all the requirements of the artist are 
answered. 

Much as we admire the works of 
Corot, we should not in strictness 
pronounce him a great artist. True 
greatness comprehends more than 
can justly be claimed for him. Corot 


seems to us a fragment of a great - 


artist, --a noble and precious frag- 
ment indeed, yet wanting the breadth 
and intensity of thought, the irre- 
sistible predilection for the delinea- 
tion of Nature in her infinite variety 
of form and color, which distinguish 
the truly great painter. Neither do 
we think that a school of landscape- 
painters could be based successfully 
upon his method of working; for the 
merit of his productions rests upon 
one quality, one which is too fugitive, 
too individual in character, to be 
transmitted with any likelihood of 
success to others. It is true he has 
some followers: if it were not 80, 
there would be something strikingly 
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sitigular in the absence of this charac- 
teristic feature, associated with every 
distinguished painter. Yet whatever 
guccess these disciples may find now, 
it will be found to be fleeting, glory 
but for a day; and in future years 
Corot will stand alone. Our eyes will 
not rest contentedly on the imitator’s 
works when his master’s are at hand. 
All imitators and followers add but 
increased lustre to the glory of their 
masters; yet itis at teo great a 
sacrifice: if they were wise, they 
could do better. 

The presence and influence of the 
best art reforms, ennobles; but it has 
no creative germ. That which is 
peculiar, that which gives the indi- 
viduality to an artist’s works, is not to 
be imitated with impunity. To learn 
our task, we must look within. We 
must study God’s masterpieces in 
all humility of spirit, if we would 
find the vitalizing germ of original 
thought and invention. There is in 
Corot’s works a monotony which 
never accompanies the works of a 
truly great artist. He, rarely gives 
us a surprise: we anticipate all that 
he has for us. Yet there is an -inde- 

. Beribable pensiveness encircling all 
that he does, which, if it do not 
appeal to the imagination, touches 
our tenderest sympathies. How 
different is Turner! How he grasps 
all the phases of Nature, and unfolds 
to us their hidden charms! With 
what tenderness does he touch the 
humblest subject ! with what consum- 
mate power does he grapple with the 
most glowing and majestic scenes of 
Nature, sounding every note to the 
top of the compass! What flights of 
imagination, speeding away into 
tealms of pure imaginative art! 
Corot stands forth with his one pre- 
cious gift; while Turner’s are num- 
berless, bearing the impress of genius, 
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of true greatness. Corot has been 
unchangeable from the beginning. In 
his works there is no evidence of 
there being any thing beyond for 
which he ‘is striving: there is no 
wide departure in method of work- 
ing, no venturing into new combina- 
tions of color, but, rather, he labors 
like one blind to all sensations of 
color, save one. 

There is a complacency, a self- 
satisfied spirit, pervadirig all of his 
productions, which, while doubtless 
saving him from perilous temptations, 
points unerringly to the narrow limits 
of his capacity as an artist, and shows 
the want of that universality of love, 
and mastery of Nature, which is the 
sure index of the broad and compre- 
hensive mind of a great artist. But 
if there had been less stamina, less of 
the humble and abiding spirit which 
awaits its time, he would have 
yielded to the carping critics, or to 
the unappreciating public. From 
day to day, from year to year, has he 
labored joyously on, mindful of the 
great truths which Nature unfolded 
and made manifest to him. 

A. H. Bicxwe tt. 


TWO MORNINGS WITH ALBRECHT 
DURER. 

In the print-room of the British 
Museum is a@ large folio volume, bound 
in worn black leather, bearing Al- 
brecht Diirer’s monogram on the back, 
and on the side the name Teeckening, 
and the date 1637. Its story is this: 
Willibald Imhof, the son of Willibald 
Pirkheimer’s daughter Felicitas, in- 
herited the art-collections of his 
grandfather, father, and his mother’s 
unmarried sister Barbara. His wife 
and children, directly disobeying his 
last wishes, sold his treasures; and 
the Earl of Arundel bought this vol- 
ume either in Nuremberg or the 
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Netherlands. It was probably in the 
Stafford House part of the earl’s col- 
lections, sold in 1720; for, not far from 
that time it fell into the hands of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and was bequeathed by 
him, with the rest of his property, to 
the British Museum, in 1753. 

William Bell Scott, in his Life 

of Diirer, says, that between eighty 
and ninety of the two hundred and 
twenty drawings in the book are 
undoubtedly authentic. Others are 
doubtful; and some are certainly not 
Diirer’s. Enough, however, are really 
the work of the great artist to show 
how he worked, and to bring a student 
nearer him than he can come in any 
other way. For who would not gladly 
study a leaf of Shakspeare’s manu- 
script, and see how thoughts shaped 
themselves into words, and words into 
musical and finished verse? In just 
the same way, one looks at a great 
painter’s rough sketches and studies, 
from which the beauty and power of 
great pictures have arisen. 
_ After untying several knots of red 
tape, I succeeded in getting a three- 
days’ permission to go into the read- 
ing-room and print-room of the British 
Museum, and asked for the book of 
Diirer’s sketches. The first picture 
is a copy, dated 1576, of the shadowy 
looking-glass likeness which the boy 
Albrecht made of himself at the age 
of fourteen.* 

Some sepia heads of angels are 
next in order, and then comes a study 
for the great Lucrece, drawn in India- 
ink upon a yellow ground. 

Some slight sketches follow; and 
after them is a painting on cloth, one- 
third the size of life, of the head of 
an old Jew, with yellow-brown skin, 
dark eyes, and thick gray hair and 


1Da hab’ ich nach ein Spicgell nach mir 
selbst Kunstelt im 1484 Ja. Daich nochein Kind 
ward. Albrecht Diirer. This is the inscription, 
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beard,,all standing out against a red- 
brown background. Near it are two 
old men’s heads, —one very brilliantin 
color, on a black ground ; and another 
in a white cap. Each of these is 
about one-sixth the size of life. 

Sometimes two or three sketches 
are placed on one page: some are 
nearly invisible, and others very 
slightly drawn. In many cases, the 
paper is prepared with green coloring- 
matter; and the lines, drawn with the 
point of the brush, are heightened 
with white. 

29 is a.wonderfully pathetic, up- 
lifted thorn-crowned head of Christ, 
drawn in black chalk, with the mouth 
a little open. Some faint marks un- 
derneath are translated, “I drew 
this face in my Sikness” (sic). The 
date is 1503, nine years after Diirer’s 
marriage. 

34, a woman’s face, broad and full, 
with a certain dignified comeliness, is 
half the size of life. Sketches of 
women and children, cherubs’ heads 
on green paper, the upturned face of 
a Magdalen, and babies, lovingly 
drawn, are on the next dozen pages. 

47, in black chalk on brown paper, 
is a noble life-size man’s. head, with 
hair falling on his neck, and cut short 
on his forehead, a beard, and a cap. 
Underneath is written, “I think this 
is A. D. himself,” with the well-known 
monogram. 

48, a grave, sweet, woman’s face, 
nearly as large as life, is drawn on 
green paper, and is much injured, It 
is thought to be Diirer’s mother. 

50, a drawing which Waagen praises 
for its masterly freedom, is a portrait 
of Fronica, a young woman of Nu- 
remberg, probably a wood-engraver; 
for Formschneiderin is written in 
large letters under it. 

72 is a bird's wing on a black 
ground, with no monoyram, but show- 
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ing Diirer’s own touch. “It is out- 
spread, and shaded from yellow, 
through pale brown, to gray. The 
feathers are carefully finished, but 
have a certain hardness, unlike those 
of the dead bird in another part of the 
collection. 

79 to 82 are water-color designs for 
flasks and fountains, slightly drawn. 

110, a jug and tripod, marked with 
the familiar monogram, show how 
carefully’ Diirer did the smallest 
things. 

112 is a little pen-and-ink sketch 
of the Virgin and St. John, with the 
monogram, but no date. 

114 is a design for the “ Great For- 
tune,” undoubtedly Diirer’s own, as is 
also'a bird’s wing for the same wood- 
cut. 

133 to 148 are small pen-and-ink 
sketches (some can hardly be made 
out) of the Virgin and Child, designs 
for goldsmith-work, borders like those 
of Maximilian’s prayer-book, and an 
absurd sketch of a pig and stork look- 
ing at each other. I wish that I 
could copy the complacent expression 
of the little pig, and the. curl in his 
tail. 


After them come a cock’s head, 
some rabbits (outlined, not finished, 
like the beautiful one in the Albertina 
Museum), two sturgeons in colors (one 
half, the other quite finished), the 
thinoceros of the wood-cut, an ex- 
quisitely délicate pen-and-ink sketch 
_ of an old tree-trunk, and a few land- 
scapes. A drawing which Mr. Scott 
does not think genuine has Diirer’s 
own rounded trees on the hillsides. 

166, dated 1506, is a wonderful 
study of sandstone rocks in every 
combination of purple and red. Near 
the top is a bed of clay, whose strati- 
fication, and a small pine, and’ some 
Mountain plants growing out of the 
top, are most delicately finished. Near 
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by is a cliff, down which streams have 
washed for centuries, wearing away 
the stone into deep gullies. Some 
trees and plants nestle in a little hol- 
low against its purplish-brown side. 
Farther toward the left, the rock is 
barren, except where, at the top, two 
dead trunks rise up to show where 
life once has been. A streak of blue 
clay runs across the cliff; and traces 
of it are below. The whole picture, 
if I remember riglitly, is about six 
inches by eight. 

Below it, on the same page, is a 
water-color sketch of a lake, with firs 
on the right, a sky with many-colored 
clouds, and some fir-trunks on the 
left. The picture is unfinished, ex- 
cept in the foreground, where every 
blade of grass stands out against the 
blue-black water. 

168, a study of three carrots and a 
bulrush, shows Diirer’s faithfulness in 
the least things. 

173 is a pen-and-ink Prodigal Son, 
different from the woodeut. The 
swine are very lifelike. One of them 
is sniffing at the prodigal; while the 
others are quarrelling around their 
trough. 

174, a woman in a large cap, is a 
design for the figure standing behind 
St. Anna in the woodcut, of her 
niarriage with Joachim. 

175 is not Diirer’s, but is a pretty 
design of Venus with Cupid, stung by 
a swarm of bees, whose’ hive he has 
tipped over. Underneath, a quota- 
tion from Plato is thus translated into 
old German :— 


“Der Biene Stach bringt grosser Schmerz; 
So auch du lieb verwund manch Herz; 
Mit fried und lust, mit angst und qual, 
Lieb ist voll honig und bittrer gall ” 


180 is a crayon drawing of hands. 
one clasping the other’s wrist, dated 
1578. 
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181 has studies of other hands in No. 4 is the head of a saint, three- 


different positions. quarters the size of life, drawn with 
182, dated 1506-07, is a study of the point of the brush on prepared 
Eve in three positions. blue paper, and dated 1508. 


185 is a pen-and-ink drawing of 5, 6, and 8 came to the Museum 
Apollo, with long curling locks, a in 1799, from the collection of the 
sceptre, and the sun in his hand. Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, a 

184, dated 1500, is anaked woman mild cockney virtuoso, who never 
on a green background,. with an el- went farther away from London than 
lipse described around the upper part to Oxford. He had a rare collection 
of her body, as a scaie of proportion. of books, coins, prints, drawings, and 

185 and 186 are a profile and front gems, all of which, except two precious 
view of a man’s figure. The draw- volumes, he left to the English nation. 
ings from 187 to 220 are thought not 5 is the head of an old man, whose 
to be Diirer’s. stern face, and beautiful beard stream- 

Some of the. best drawings in the ing in long curls, from dark gray to 
book have been taken out, and placed white, stand boldly out from a dark- 
with those which have come to the brown background. The date is 1518, 
Museum from other sources. They 6, the gem of the whole collection, 
are all carefully mounted on stiff card- is a water-color painting of a dead 
board, and are. kept in a portfolio. bird, usually calleda kingfisher. The 
The first is a crayon head, with acap breast is green-blue, shading into 
and feather, carefully finished, and yellow-brown, with a touch of gilding 
bearing the monogram, and the date on the throat, and a reddish tint on 
1516. Diirer’slines, notone of which the head, and inside the bill. The 
is useless or meaningless, arenowhere legs are red. The wings shade from 
to be seen better than in the second, blue-green to bright blue, edged with 
a Virgin and Child, dated 1503, drawn an inch of black on the under sur- 
in pen-and-ink, with a red line face of the primaries. The tail is 
through the middle. gray-green with alittle deep red. All 

The third is a little water-color the feathers are, exquisitely painted, 
landscape with a calm river, grass in from those on the throat, a little ruf- 
the right foreground, a boat at the fled, to the smooth ones on the breast. 
left, and a sky washed in with green- The outer surface of the left wing is 
gray and slaty clouds. Asandy beach, a little turned, to show the deep blue- 
an island, or projecting bank, on which green shade. 
is a little house with a tall red roof, 7 is from the book, a careful pen- 
grass and trees around it, and its re- and-ink outline of a camel. It is 
flection in the water, are all the ma- dated 1521, and was probably drawn 
terials out of which the artist has at Antwerp, or elsewhere, in Diirer’s 
made a little picture, painted withthe journey in the Low Countries. 
utmost care and truthfulness. Every 8 is a pen-and-ink sketch of two 
grass-blade and tree has a character angels, with a crown; and 9, a draw- 
of its own, and nothing is vague or ing of the Virgin with the Christ- 
weak. Underneath, Wein Haus and child at her breast. One little cherub 
the monogram are written. ‘Lue ‘:onse pulls one side of her mantle; and 
is like the one in the engraving known another has caught up an end of it 
as the Virgin with the Monkey. and throws it over himself in the air. 
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The Holy Ghost, in the form of a 
dove, hovers above the group, which is 
heightened with white, and done with 
the point of the brush on adeep brown 
ground. It has neither date nor mon- 


ogram. 


10 is a large dog, drawn faintly with’ 


the point of the brush. Ithasthe mon- 
ogram, but no date. Underneath are 
two words which look like Ich gemacht. 

Half a dozen copies of Diirer’s 
drawings of the human figure, in 
front, back, and profile, with scales of 
proportion through the middle, and 
circles described through the out- 
stretched hands, and a drawing, by 
some unknown hand, of his sketch of 
the Elector of Brandenburg, are also 
in the portfolio. 

The drawings give the careful stu- 
dent of to-day a glimpse into the 
workings of Diirer’s mind, — the mind 
of a painter, architect, and engraver, 
busied with many things, but never 
forgetting to do his best’ work in all 
of them. There is not in the book 
or portfolio one sketch of the sea, 
which Ruskin thinks is forced into 
many of Diirer’s pictures, perhaps 
because of his grateful remembrance 
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of the sea-city where his power was 
first recognized. There is no hints 
of the grim fortitude of the Knight, 
or the brooding sadness of the Mel- 
ancholia; but scraps of the painter’s 
every-day life among men and beasts, 
birds and fishes, are crowded into the 
drawings. I do not think, with a 
writer in “The Edinburgh Review” 
for July, 1861, that “the smile that 
dimples round the lips of Mona Lisa 
was a thing undreamt of in the abid- 
ing sadness of the German’s mind,” 
even though “ Durer’s manhood was 
absorbed in the stern inquiry, ‘ What 
is truth?’” as his noble outburst at 
Luther’s imprisonment shows. There 
is fun in some of his animals, sly 
satire in the Preaching Fox of Maxi- 
milian’s prayer-book, and pure ab- 
suedity and boyishness in a scrawl of 
Pirkheimer’s Chambermaid, sent from 
Venice. The “infinite patience” of 
genius is shown in Diirer’s work; and 
strength, tenderness, sadness, and 
mirth are all in the swift strokes 
which stand out fresh and clear on 
the paper, still unworn after nearly 
four hundred years. 

Caro.ine M. Hewrys, 








Hlusical Hebietv. 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of dif- 
ficulty; ¢.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the. key. Small letters within brackets, 
the range for the voice.] 


G. D. Russert & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


Twenty-five Songs without 
Words. 3. Stephen Heller. 
SS are - 5 


The series is complete in four books, 
the second of which is before us, con- 
taining numbers 9 to 15 inclusive. 
Each number is complete and perfect 
as a flower, or an experience of child- 
hood. “Strange Story,” “ Weeping 
Child,” “ Cheerful Companion,” “ The 
Dumb Child,” “Hunter’s Farewell,” 
“ Flower of Grief,” “ Forget-me-not.” 
The plan reminds one of Schumann’s 
Kinderscenen; but nothing has been 
borrowed, except the form. The treat- 
ment of each theme is simple and 
original, and more within the scope of 
childish fancy and childish fingers. 
The Kinderscenen are often misunder- 
stood. Many a young pupil and 
inexperienced teacher, misled by the 
title,“ Scenes from Childhood,” by an 
analogy not very unreasonable, im- 
agine them to be a kind of musical 
Mother Goose, or Rhymes for Infant 
Minds, when in very truth the scenes 
are rather those which a mature mind 
recalls of his own childhood, or the 
poet’s interpretation and translation of 
that which to the child has only a 
surface meaning, requiring cultiva- 

an 


tion of head, heart, and hands to 
make intelligible to one’s self or an- 
other. 

Heller’s “Songs without Words” 
are poetical as Blake’s Songs of “ In- 
nocence” are poetical, and childish in 
the same sense. A young player of 
ten or twelve, who has been carefully 
trained, without being in any sense 
precocious, ought not only to under- 
stand, but to play intelligently, any 
one of these charming tone poems. 


Little Tyrolean. 2. G. Theo- 
dore Oesten . . 1... 30 
Number four in a series of six easy 

and extremely pleasing little pueces 
for little folks, entitled “ Children’s 
Happy Hours.” The others are, “On 
the Tilt,” “‘Doll’s Dream,” “ The Goat 
Post-Chaise,” “The Little Watch- 
man,” “Story of the Woods.” Die 
Kleine Tyrolerin is suggestive of 
mountain-climbing, echoes, and jodels. 
Movement moderato. The phrasing 
and expression marks are given with 
care, and, with the careful fingering, 
will prove of special service to young 
teachers. The musical quality of 
Oesten’s lighter compositions, with an 
equal chance of familiarity given to 4 
young pupil, ought to go far to rival 
the unfortunate popularity of such 
things as the “Mulligan Guards ;” 
besides an added weight of profit to 
musical intelligence and taste, which 
are quite as much matters of education 
as velocity and technique, 
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Convalescence. 4. D. Kirchner. .35 

One of twelve Franz Songs ar- 
‘ranged for the piano. Many lovers 
of Robert Franz to whom Heaven has 
denied the-last best gift of song, 
whose lips are dumb, though music 
sings in their hearts and speaks from 
their very finger-tips, will be glad of 
these simple, graceful transcriptions, 
where nothing is added that could 
well be spared, and nothing omitted 
that we miss in theme or treatment. 
The words which gave birth to the 
divine melodies of the truest German 
song-writer of this age we must 
needs lose; but the thought is impris- 
oned in the melody, and becomes 
intelligible at the hands of a player 
possessed of taste and skill. 


Morceaux Caracteristizues. 4. 
A’. Wollenhaupt . .30 


One in a series of brilliant Salon 
Stiicke fur das piano-forte published 
with special reference to the needs of 
amateurs who desire a collection of 
good brilliant music not too classical 
for average parlor audiences, yet worth 
playing, and worth playing — well. 
Wollenhaupt is always a graceful 
writer, never carrying any one into 
deep water, it is true; but we are safe 
from shipwreck, and float lightly and 
merrily in the sunshine. Apart from 
its pleasing character as a playing 
piece, the composition is a good study 
for lightness and velocity. The series 
is by no means complete; but, among 
twelve out of the thirty-six pieces 
promised, we find the names of 
Reinecke, Field, Behr, Sehulhoff, 
Duvenoy, Hindel, &c.,—a goodly 
array, from among whom it is safe 
to choose at random. 


Golden Robin. 3. 


mercier . 


D. Le- 
50 
Valse caprice, easy and graceful, 
beginning with a short pastorale 
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movement, with a few pretty bird- 
notes. The waltz itself is melodic 
and rhythmic, and quite within reach 
of a player of very moderate ability. 


VOCAL. 
AY. 4. (GtoF) 


O Salutaris. 
Faure 
From a collectsnis of sacred: quar- 

tets and anthems by modern com- 

posers. . Both Latin and English 
words are given. The opening solo, 

for tenor or soprano, is good; with a 

chorus for mixed voices to close. 

Would be useful and effective for a 

quartet choir, without any frighten- 

ing difficulties. Accompaniment for 
piano or organ. 


Ave Maria. G. 5. (D* to aig 
Dudley Buck . ‘ ‘ 
For soprano or high west ‘on 

lish and Latin words. Accompani- 

ment rather difficult, as it follows the 
changing theme and key, which 
modulates from G> to A with fine 
effect in the adagio maestoso, return- 
ing to the original key before the 
closing Ave, Ave Maria. Mr. Buck 
as a composer is winning name and 

fame that he well deserves: he is a 

close, careful student, with the gift of 

melody, and a conscientious use of the 
talent intrusted to him. We are in- 


.debted to him already for some of the 


most pleasing quartets and anthems 
among our modern church-music. 


She wears a Rose in her Hair. 

C. 4. George L. Osgood 50 

Any thing with Mr. Osgood’s 
name attached as singer or composer 
is sure to win favor. We have no 
more graceful song-writer this side 
the water, and few who will bear 
comparison with him as a singer. 
He has given us a delicious bit of 
melody, just sustained by a simple 
accompaniment, that is never obtru- 
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sive, but belongs just to the song with 
the belonging of fitness. The author 
of the words we do not know, but 
almost fancy the singer is the poet 
also. 
“She wears a rose in her hair 
At the twilight’s gentle close: 
Her face is fair, how fair! 
Under the rose, 
T steal like a shadow there, 
As she sits in rapt repose, 
And whisper my loving prayer, 
Under the rose. 3 
She plucks the rose from her hair, 
And her color comes and goes; 
And I her lover will dare 
Under the rose.” 


The Tear. F. 4. (C to G.) 
Rubinstein . 2 ae ae 
A song for mezzo soprano, or a con- 

tralto of good range: less difficult in 

every sense than most of Rubinstein’s 
songs. Words by Thomas Moore. 

The well-known song about Ellen at 

her Lindor’s tomb. ‘There’s a curious 

misprint in the last stanza in this 
edition, which should read, — 


“To dew-eyed Pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem.” 


Nearer and Dearer. 3. F. 
(Fto A.) Tom Karl. . 40 
A graceful ballad of the senti- 

mental school, written by the sweet- 
voiced tenor who has now many 
friends in the concert-room. Dedi- 
dated to Miss Edith Abell, and spe- 
cially suited to her voice and style. 


Lotus Flower. 4. F. Robert 
Schumaan.<) <j 6°10. \0 


Thou art likea Flower. 4. A’. 

Robert Schumann 

Heine’s poems and Schumann’s 
music are well known to all lovers of 
German song. This edition is more 
properly a piano arrangement by 
Reinecke, with the addition of the 
words in fine print above the upper 
staff; an assistance to those who do 
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not know the song, and wish to play 
the piano arrangement understand-. 


ingly. 


Wma. A. Ponp & Co., 547 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Crusader’s March. 4. G. A. W. 


Ms | ¢ ¢ jm 2 « ‘ 40 


Number one from Selections from 
the opera of “The Talisman ”by Balle, 
Movement andante maestoso, after 
the fashion in which crusaders are 
supposed tomarch. Let these not be 
mistaken for the crusading band of 
the West, whose movements were 
less rhythmical, though perhaps no 
more unwise, than their predecessors. 
If history is to be trusted, theoretical 
piety and practical impiety were 
characteristics of the fanatics of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries quite 
as truly as of the hot-headed zealots 
of the nineteenth. 

“The Talisman,” founded on Scott’s 
novel of that name, is not a new ope- 
ra, but has lately come into favor in 
English, in which it was originally 
written, after having achieved success 
through an Italian translation in 
Milan, we believe; so fearful are the 
Saxons of commending any thing 
artistic that has not foreign indorse- 
ment. Played with vigor and accu- 
racy, it will prove popular. Several 
octave passages put it rather beyond 
the reach of small hands. 


Spirit Love. 3. C. E. H. 
Sherwood 


A cradle-song for the piano. After 
the fashion of cradle-songs, with 4 
legato andante movement, of necessi- 
ty somewhat monotonous, lest the 
baby should get too much interested, 
and refuse to sleep. The sentiment 
which the author has endeavored to 
translate musically is given on the 
titlepage. 


aL 
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“Spirit love, so pure and gentle, 
Welling from the mother’s breast ; 
Tenderness so sweetly soothing, 
Lulling innocence to re st, 
As the little sunny proinise 
Of a future life to come, 
Nestles in the loving circle 
Of its fairest, dearest home.” 
The theme is pretty as well as 
simple, with no difficult passages 
either in reading or execution. 


Sumner Corps March, 4. E 
minor. Hinton. . 5) 
Key changes to E major, after- 

wards to F, which seems to give most 

satisfaction, as it remains in that key 
tothe end. Dedicated to the Sum- 
ner Corps of Syracuse, N. Y., adding 
one more to the scores of composi- 
tions, that, by some natural law, seem 
born of every great or famous man’s 
death. This march might be very 
effective with a band, but does not 


seem especially musical or original 
as a piano composition. 


VOCAL. 


Look thro’ mine eyes with thine. 
3. C. (A to E®. E. P. Chase 35 
A contralto setting of Tennyson’s 
poem. A soprano or tenor arrange- 
ment is also published in E”. 
Three Roses. A. 3. (C# to E.) 
Faustina Hasse Hodges 
Wishes. G. 2. (D to E.) 
Faustina Hasse Hodges . . 
Prison Song. D®. 4. (C to C.) 
Faustina Hasse Hodges 35 
Every thing by this author is good : 
these three songs form no exception 
tothe rule. The first is the best, and 
is original in form and treatment. 
The words, by Adelaide Procter, have 
a world of sweetness and tenderness 
in them, which is fitly framed in the 
music. 


35 
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“ At three red roses’ cost 
My world was gained and lost.” 
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The second is an extremely grace- . 
ful song of a lover, who, in turn, seeks 
to be the breeze that kisses fair Mar- 
garet, the sunbeam that crowns her 
head, the violet that rests on her 
breast: each, in turn, fades and dies, 
and becomes worthless to fair Mar- 
garet. 

“Well, let me, then, thy true love he, 

Winning thine every thought for me: 

T’'ll envy not the breeze or flower, 

Nor e’en the sunbeain’s golden shower. 

‘Ah, that I cannot cast away, 
But hold forever night and day.’” 

So love was crowned at last with 
that which alone is fair exchange. 
Love for love. 

The third song in the list is a fresh 
setting of an old favorite, — Pestal’s 
Prison Lay. The key chosen is very 
rich, and well within compass of a 
contralto voice. Requires careful ac- 
companiment to reach the full effect 
intended, which is quite dramatic. 
All these would be a welcome addi- 
tion to any contralto singer’s music 
folio. 


Sweet Dora Dare. .2. BP. 
Ch. D. Blake. . .... .40 


A song with chorus, by a composer 
who seems extremely popular in the 
line he has chosen: at least it is more 
legitimate than “ Make me a jacket of 
p+’s old coat,” and as far removed from 
such musical libels as from classicism ; 
which, after all, frightens many a mu- 
sic-lover by the very name. Dora 
Dare is a fair type of the country 
lassies who bewitch the country lad- 
dies, much in the same fashion as 
Phillis and Colin a century ago. 
Though we might suggest, that, as far 
as our experience goes, we should 
predicate for Miss Dare less brevity of 
drapery as she skips through the hay- 
field. As a young Jady she is a fail- 
ure; as a piquant, merry child of, 
say, ten springs, summers, autumns, or 
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' | winters, as you choose, she would be a 


great. success. Accompaniment very 
simple. 
Too late to go to Church ; or, 
Coming through the Barley. 
F. 3. (EtoF.) J. ye 
ton Fairlamb . . . . . 40 


Dedicated to Mrs. Charles Moulton, 
and adorned with a realistic title- 
page telling the story, in a diorama, 
of the first experience of two young 
lovers who were late to church be- 
cause of coming through the barley. 
There was grace sufficient, however, 
even for such sinners; for later on we 
read, — 

“Again we met. The whispering leaves 

Glanced nigh in sight and shadow ; 

The reapers piled the golden sheaves ; 
The bees hummed o’er the meadow ; 

The royal sun rose up in state, 
Our marriage-day adorning ; 

The bells rang out, wide stood the gate ; 
And neither of us was too late 

To go to church that morning.” 


Mr. Fairlamb is a thorough musi- 


cian as we know, and has written sey- 
eral charming descriptive songs: he 
is a poet as well as an artist, and such 
a titlepage does him injustice, to say 
nothing of the utterly commonplace 
first title, The second alone would 
sound piquant. The song is extreme- 
ly pretty among the undistinguishable 
flood of modern ballad music, and 
well repays the learning. 


Salve Maria. 4. B». E. Marzo. .60 


A sacred quartet for mixed voices, 
with English, Latin, and Italian words. 


‘Rather grandiose in style and move- 


ment, without any florid passages, 
quite within the compass of an aver- 
age quartet choir. 
" The Ould Hats ow 98. A. 2. 
Hloffman .. ar) 


Song and doves, There’ s only a 


step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, from “ Salve Regina” to the first 
cousin of the “ Mulligan Guards.” 


“The only time we wear these hats 
Is on St. Patrick’s Day.” 
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